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(3) They (the officials) with 
the fabricating power 
of their mind can ren- 
der into a thousand 
dubious ways the forty 
modes of embezzlement 
explained by Chdnakya. 

(4) During the second one- 
eighth part of the day 
to those quarrel- 
ling with each other ; 
during the third to 
bathe and dine ; and 
during the fourth to 
receive gold. 


(5) Until the food eaten 
has undergone diges- 
tion, the fear of poison 
never leaves him. 








(3) Their means of 
embezzlement are 
forty. 


(4) During the second 
part he shall look to 
the affairs of both 
citizens and coun- 
try people ; dur- 
ing the third he 
shall not only bathe 
and dine, but also 
study ; during the 
fourth he shall not 
only receive rev- 
enue in gold, but 
also attend to the 
appointment of 
superintendents. 

(5) When the flame 
and smoke turn 
blue and crackle, 

the presence of 
poison shall be in- 
ferred. 


Likewise what Bana, the author of the Kddambarl, 
says condemning the science of Kautilya seems to strengthen 
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the authenticity of tlie work and the identification of Kautilya 
as the autlior of it. This is what he says (P 109 Kdda. 
Bombay Education Society Press): — 

1% 5rr 

amof, qrr- 

trr^: 

“Is there anytliing that is righteous for 
those for whom the science of Kautilya, merciless 
in its precepts, rich in cruelty, is an authority ; 
who.se teachers are priests habitually hard-hearted 
with practice of witclicraft ; to whom ministers, 
always inclined to deceive others, are councillors; 
whose desire is always for the goddess of wealth 
that has been cast away by thousands of kings; 
who are devoted to the application of destructive 
sciences ; and to wliom brothers, affectionate with 
natural cordial love, are fit victims to be mur- 
dered ? ’’ 

h urthermore, the author of the Panchatantra ascribes 
the authorship of the Artliasastra to Chanakya. He says 
in the Introduction to his work : — 

frm 'i^^iii?iii«i 

“ Then the Dharmasastras are those of Manu 
and others, the Arthasastras of Chanakva and 
others, the Kamasiitras of Vatsyavana and 
others.” 
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Vatsyayana also seems to have modelled hisKamasutra 
on the Arthasiistia, as he has used, wherever possible, many 


of its phrases and sentences, 
the phrases common to both 

{\) sHJfRTq;, I 

.... .... 

> 1, 1. 

( X) w sntr 4 tit; 

*ir5T5ivr?E??nqfiw^RrJi w 

<s 

1 

f45T- 

Et I I, 2. 


(X) . . . ^ . . . 

I I, 5. 

(m) 

(s) 

jrTf% ^555- 

^€15^:. VI, 4. 


The following are some of 

(0 . • fr^rqf I 

?fg^: I f^«g^5r; i 

. . . 1 

1, 1. 

( x) ?niT Jim hi- 

st: 

A 

WT5^»IH 

I^^STRI I 

TT^'JT: 'TT^TTT 

^ 51^. 

?|HRnH5Tl; I 

XI|[ rrSTHT 

II I 0 

( 3 ) f^tflRTW^ ... ei^ 

. • • II 

VI, 1. 

(^) ■*ifliM’mv<iH, ^rwr- 

I 

1, 10. 

(X) >Tdindi g®T- 

oiTS^dnTTTSRSgf^XH - 

VH, 6. 
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(t) 3T»lf ^JT: I 

(i) 

arqf qq: ^ 



iqqn: I aRqisqq- 

VI, 6. 
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qqfsq^ 

VI, 6. 


IX, 7. 


Besides using the words Gavddhyaksha, Sutrddhyaksha, 
Panyddhyaksha and Ayuktaka (v, 5) in the sense of a 
government officer, he has used the word ‘ Arthachintakah,’ 
(i, 2) professors of the Arthasastra. It may possibly refer 
to Kautilya among others, as the quotation preceding that 
word appears in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 

Mallindthasuri also has in his commentaries freely 
quoted from the Arthasastra to explain certain technical 
terms used by Kdlidasa both in the Raghuvamsa and the 
Kumar asambhava. The passages quoted run as follows : — 


( 1 qr- 

"Sr q[T n 

Raghu. XV. 29. 
Kumara. VI, 37, 


(l) qr 

Artha. II, 1. 
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^ I af5w g- 
fw?i; II 

Kaghu. XVII, 49. 

(X) #nr: ^*r ^'iir 

JTff^ I lirr^^r qr- 

H'tN: s#ct ^{ 
I XII, 55. 

(n) ^{q3?ipfiwn |r5t 

^Ci^ni;. XVII, 56. 

(^) q^n*TJ^flIfXlf^w: <m- 

XVII, 76. 

(v) TfW=5^- 

aiKW: I h- 

AUfU^l'^:. XVII. 81. 

( ' ) «nft»q[4f ^ il?l'5T^ ^'Jf 
XVIII, 50. 


(X) arnr^ «- 

I BOT- 

^qi^ f^r^- 
it: I 3T^ 

I 

eg^: II X, 7. 

(X) ^ft®IT: g- 

sqr ^tPct f^qrim: i 

trf^ qi ??RHi 
XVII, 55. 

(x) ?n?3qTifl»n I 

II 

VII, 3. 

(a) gt^ifswrqfl'qqr^- 
jngrTftrTXifvrr^sfii 
9^- IX, 1. 

{%) 

XXtf%wn^fiT: I ^ 
II VII. 15. 

(>s. ^wn 3#- 

^ qrakt 
iJoc^lRUi. I, 2. 


Of these quotations, the first is intended to explain the 
word ‘ Svargabhishyandavamana ’ which occurs both in 
the Raghuvamsa and the Kumarasambhava ; the second to 
expound the words ‘ niydga ’ and ‘ vikalpa ’ ; the thircl 
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‘ Prakritivairdgya ’ ; the fourth ‘ sakyeshu ydtra ’ ; the fifth 
‘ Pardbhisandhana ’ ; the sixth ‘ dandopanatacharitam ' ; 
and the seventh to point out the three branches of knowledge 
‘ tisro vidyah.’ 


Again in defence of hunting as a good sport for kings, 
Kalidasa uses in the Sakuntala almost the same words that 
are used by Kautilya for the same purpose : — 


f| gn- 

JicT: 11 
Saku. II, 5. 


^ ^ f f- 

ft ^ ’3»Tr- 
’’iT 

1 

VIII, 3. 


A few of the words are evidently peculiar to works on 
political science and the author has himself stated in the 
last chapter of the work that the use of the word ‘ prakriti ’ 
in the sense of an element of sovereignty has been his own 
and has also said in vi, I that each sovereign state must 
contain seven members (anga), such as the king, the minis- 
ter, the country, the fort, the treasury, the army, and the 
friend, and eight elements (prakritis) with these and the 
enemy. Amarasimha calls (ii, 8, 17) them seven members 
(rajyangani) or elements (prakritis) and to designate the 
enemy or enemies, he has not used the word prakriti. So 
Kautilya may be credited with having coined the word 
prakriti to designate an element of sovereignty and to have 
extended the denotation of it so as to cover enemies also, as 
‘ prathama prakriti,’ first inimical element, ‘dvitlya prakriti,’ 
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second inimical element, and ‘tritiya prakriti,’ third ini- 
mical element and so on, as stated by him. Likewise, 
Kamandaka calls (i, 10, 17) them members and uses the word 
prakriti to designate these seven members and also enemies 
(viii 4, ‘20, 25). It would appear therefore that writers on 
political science before Kautilya used the word ‘ anga,’ 
memb. r, a-, a general term to designate any of the seven 
constituents of a state and liad no such general term as 
‘ prakriti,’ element, to denote the seven constituents as well 
as the inimical elements. It follows therefore that the use 
of the word ‘ prakriti ’ in the sense of an element of a 
sovereign state including enemies also is a proof that the 
author using that word must be posterior to Kautilya. In 
the Manusmriti now e.xtant, the word ' prakriti ’ is used (vii, 
156) in the general sense, as in Kautilya and it can therefore 
be taken to be posterior to Kautilya. It follows also that 
Kalidasa must have been indebted to Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
for the political technical terms noted above and that 
Mallinathasuri could find their explanation in no other 
political work than that of Kautilya. If this holds good, it 
follows that Kalidasa must also be posterior to Kautilya. 

Yiignyavalkya, however, seems to use (i, 344, 352) the 
word ‘ prakriti ’ as synonymous with ‘ anga ' and has not 
extended its sense like Kautilya to denote also an inimical 
element of a sovereign state. But a comparison of his 
Vyavaharakaiida with the third and fourth Books of the 
Arthasastra, as pointed out in foot-notes both in the text and 
translation, will not fail to raise the question whether 
Yagnavalkya borrowed from the Arthasastra or whether 
Kautilya from the Bmriti or both from a common source. 
As Yagnyavalkya uses the word Arthasastra and Kautilya 
the Dharmasastra, all the three alternatives are possible. 
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But considerations of style and phraseology seem to point 
to the indebtedness of Yagnyavalkya to Kautilya. The 
following passages deserve to be considered in this 
connection : — 


(t) 

11 31^- 

«TT I 'qrfJr^rsEq^R^w hth- 

II 

HTS^r^r^ 3[^;iTc^rt ^ 
^ I ^ 

SRTf^nr: II 

Y. I, 308—310. 

(^) 3Tf« 5rq«i 

II, 233-235. 

(\) ^ 

qt: I rpi^r ^ ^- 

^T*ir II 
II, 217. 


(0 H- 

vrr- 

3): 

fR?frfrs?ffqq^^ 

Artha. VI, 1. 


(A) 5nisRT^?n5$HTwfir- 

Ill, 20. 

{\) ?rWt 

gi%^ «oih^k5| 

III, 19. 


Here the thfee important points to be considered are 
the style and commission and omission, if any, on the part 
of the two writers. While Kautilya, following the Siitra 
style, prefers prose to verse and uses words, some of which 
are obsolete and a few against the rules of Panini, Yagnya- 
valkya uses verse with words modern and in accordance 
with the rules of Panini. While Kautilya uses a single 
compound word ‘ akshudraparishatka,’ ‘ having a council of 
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ministers of no mean magnitude,’ Yagnyavalkya uses two 
different words, ‘ akshudra ’ and ‘ aparusha,’ meaning 
‘ neither mean,’ ‘ nor cruel.’ This may be accounted for as 
due to the discontinuance of the council of ministers by the 
kings of his time or as due to the copyist having erroneously 
transcribed ‘ parishad ’ as ‘ parusha.’ While Kautilya uses 
the word ‘ Sapathavakyanuyoga ’ in the technical sense of 
‘ the trial of a criminal on oath,’ Yagnyavalkya interprets 
and uses it in the modern sense of ‘ an improper oath.’ 
Again while Kautilya uses the words ‘ yukta,' ‘ a govern- 
ment officer ’ and ‘ ayukta ’ ‘ one other than a government 
officer ’ as used in the Inscriptions of Asoka,* Yagnyavalkya 
translates them by the modern words ‘ yogya ’ and ‘ ayogya,’ 
meaning ‘ proper ’ and ‘ improper,’ and his commentator, 
Vignanesvara, interprets them likewise. Also while Kautilya 
makes (death due to) surgical operation of a boil other than 
dangerous boils punishable, Yagnyavalkya makes operation 
on boils in general a punishable offence. I presume that 
these points indicate a later time, and place Yagnyavalkya 
far later than the time of A^ka. 

Furthermore, Kautilya does not seem to have been 
aware of the planets and of the belief in their influence over 
the destinies of men and kings, and in the concluding ver- 
ses of IX, 4 he refers only to stars, condemning the frequent 
consultation of the sidereal astrology (ududasa) on the part 
of the kings, and does not make even a remote reference to 
the use of the zodiac in measuring time ; but Y^agnyavalkya 
makes a distinct reference to the planets (grahas I, 295, 307) 
and asks the kings to woi’ship them, since in his opinion, 
their prosperity depends upon the planets. 

What still more strikingly proves the priority of the 
Arthasastra to the Smritis of Manu and Yagnyavalkya, as 


‘ P 383, J.R.A.S.. 1914. 
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now extant, is the marked difference between the states of 
societies presented in tliem. The state of society portrayed 
in the Arthasastra is in the main Pre-Bnddliistic, though 
Kautilya wrote long after the time of Buddha, while the 
Smritis depict the ideal of the Hindu society as recon- 
structed and reformed consequent on its struggle for exist- 
ence against the all-victorious, but just then decadent Bud- 
dhism. The Smritis allude to the previous existence of the 
state of society described by Kautilya either by condemning 
some of its political, social and religious practices or by dis- 
crediting the Artliasilstra and other Smritis which authorised 
the practices characteristic of it. Owing partly to the in- 
fluence of the highly moral and philanthropic teachings of 
the Buddhists and partly to the precepts of the Dharma- 
sastra and the Vedanta of the reviving or reformed Brah- 
manism, a number of practices and customs previously 
existent seem to have gradually disappeared between the 
birth of Buddha and the close of the 3rd or 4th century of 
the Christian Era. The political practices which disap- 
peared during this period appear to be the institution of 
e.spionage with its evil consequences;* the vices of the harem 
life resulting in the coldblooded murder of kings, princes, 
ministers and other high oflicers the evils of the pass- 
port system the taking of census of men, women, children 
and beasts the levy of a number of taxes, benevolences 
and special taxes to replenish empty treasuries ; ’ oppressive 
taxes on trade;** the exaction of religious taxes and the rob- 
bing of temple money by imposing upon the credulity and 
superstition of the people the confiscation of the property 
of the rich under the plea of embezzlement or of tiding 

‘ I 1', 12. ' II 6. 12, 16, 21. V 2, 

’ I 17. 18, 20. VIII 1,2, 3.4, 6. 6 1121. IV 2. 

> II 34. ^ V 2. 

‘ n 3-8. 6 II a. IV 3, 
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over famine and other national calamities the slaughter of 
beasts on a large scale for the supply of flesh to the people in- 
cluding even the Brahmans state-owned drinking saloons to 
supply liquor to men, women, and children of all castes 
torture of criminals to elicit confession f deceitful treaties 
and treacherous battles * the evils wrought by spies in 
creating distrust between man and man and man and 
woman and the use of destructive gases, medicines and 
poisons to murder people or to render them infirm either 
in war or in peace.® 

The social customs that fell out of practice seem to be 
divorce due to enmity between husband and wife re-mar- 
riage of women whose husbands had long been absent 
abroad or had died f marriage of maidens at their own 
option after puberty f marriage of a Sudra-wife by a Brah- 
man in addition to the three wives chosen from the upper 
castes flesh-eating and drinking of liquor among Brah- 
mans the embracing of the military profession by 
Brahmans.’’^ 

Among religious observances, the worship of Vaisravana, 
Mahakachchha, and Sankarshana and the practices of 
Atharvanic witchcraft and sorcery seem to have been given 
up.^^ These appear to be the practices and customs which 
Bana has succinctly condemned in the six pregnant 
sentences of his Kadambari quoted above. 

The next author in point of date who refers to Vishnu- 
gupta is Varahamihira. He ascribes a verse (Brihatsamhita 


* 1126. 

II 25. 

» IV 8. 

‘ VII 17. X 3. 
a XII, XIII. 

» XIV. 


’ III 3 
’ III 4. 

» IV 12. 

1“ III 6. 

u II 26, 26. IV 13. 
« IX ,2 

<» II 4. IV 3. 
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II, 4) advocating superstitious reliance on the influence of 
the planets to Vishnugupta. But it does not occur in the 
Arthasdstra, nor can it find a place in a work given to the 
condemnation of the auspicious or inauspicious influences of 
the stars. The verse runs as follows : — 

mJi i) 

It is likely therefore that there was another person 
bearing the name Vishnugupta. This is also evident from 
what Bhattotpala says regarding Vishnugupta in his com- 
mentary on two other verses of Varahamihira in the 
Brihajjataka. The verses together with their commentary 
run as follows : — 

^ n$r: 

RWRrH’: n 

'0-a> 

anr Brihaj. XXI 3. 

^ II 

Brihaj. VII 7. 

Here in his commentary on the first verse Bhattotpala 
says that both Vishnugupta and Chanakya say ‘ which sign 
of the zodiac has no similar divisions, etc.,’ and in the 
commentary on the second verse he says that Vishnugupta, 
bearing the other name ‘ Chanakya ’ has said as stated in 
the verse. 
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The Ai'thasastra is noticed by Jaina writers also. 
Somadevasuri who tionrished at the time of Kin" Yasodhara, 
as stated by himself at the eonelnsion of his work, seems to 
have based his Nitivakyamrita on the Arthasfistra of Kan- 
tilya and mentions Chanakya in the followin'^ passage of his 
work : — 

Kiti. l.‘I (pafje o'2). 


The followiii" are a few parallel passages found in the 
two works 


(») % 

r%*rF g^tafeorr: i 

XXril. 52. 


fepinftg: i 

3Rqi«it?Tt ^ 

V® •> 

I r^q^ir 

^ I 

i^qr- 

fJT.TT I ^5RlTB«5g- 

OTf5lf%: I 3f3[ TTOT I 


{») ^ 

=gi^ ^ I cTW^ 
tfiq ^- 

j%»TF 2?r- 

I I, 10. 

C’) ^Tin 3Tr?qS5tT5lfT^ ?l- 
HqpnfqgiH 
I 

?TRT5q sRqwr 

T^q^ qis^q: q;^- 
qr 1 

sriiHqc^ 1 

n;«qn%;: i 


XXIX. 114-115. 


r 
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I ^ cfJT- 

3r5flrfH*f?=T ?T^T% I 
?i:f'?I^rro[q: II 

ITW 5T^ ^ : I -iTljl I'l 

qr^fT.itJTTf^fvi^T^: ^- 
JR I !%- 

f%jr[ ii 

Next the Nazulisutia 
Artha^asci'ii as follows : — 


(i) qrqw?|5^*Tqf^tfrR- 
siRqf^i 
qwf ^ H^RqnR-'mj: I 
^CTH H- 

II 

fqijfidi If ^qra^TTffef- 
qi 1 

??w Ti^iiT^r- 
fhfdil^WR: ^ 
q;frrfl ii 

releis to Chauakya and the 


3T*I3^5% • 

*TTTf rWRoi ^rn'^tsqi^ II 


■'Kshapaka, Amaiyapntia. (’hanakya and 
Stlnilabhadfa (aie pei’sonage-- faniniis lor their 
keen intellecty 

The Bharata, the Hi'unayana. the Bhiina- 
surlya and the Kautillya (aie false scieneesi. " 


Finally it lias to be noted that the Civil and Constitu- 
tional laws explained in the work are strikingly similar to 
those recorded by Megasthenes and other (dreek writers, as 
ably pointed out by Mr. Vincent Smith in the Second and 
Third Editions of Iris Early History of India. 

As regards the style and vocabulary of the Arthasastra : 
the style of the author follows that of Apastainba. Baudha- 
yana and other Sutra writers. The author himself says in 
the concluding verse of the work that he made his own 
1 X.incli. P. l.sa. J Nandi, P. .191. 
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Siitm and commentai v. What he calls the Sutra appears 
to be enigmatical phrases placed as the title of each of the 
hundred and fifty chapters, the chapters themselves 
being a commentary upon the Sutras. The commentary 
also does not much diffei' from the Siitra style in many 
places, while in a few places it a[)proaches the diction o 
the Upanishads and later Brahmanas. .Man> of the words 
used in the Arthafiastra are now obsolete and a few violate 
the canons of Piinini. This is not the place to elaborate 
the point, as it will suitably find a place in tlie Word-Index 
which is under preparation. 

The following may be cited as instances : 


Obsolete — 

otiirsT, 

HW: 


a government oflicer. 
a subordinate official, 
a servant, 
a tax. 

a tax or commission, 

a tax or commission. 

a cess on coins. 

an offence. 

time of remarriage. 

Iree from toll, 

for 

for 

for 

for 

for 

for 


These and a number of other woids to‘ ix' noticed in 
the Index are against the canons of Panini and raise the 
presumption that Kautilya was not aware of Panini. 
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While, as adnntted by Kantilya himself, he may be 
credited with the composition of the Sutras and the prose 
commentary on them, some doubt has been raised as regards 
the authorship of many of the verses that as a rule are append- 
ed to each ot the hundied and fifty chapters and in a few 
cases are found in the middle of the chapters also. The 
metre is almost always sloka (Anushtnbhl. An Indravajra 
and Upajati of Indravajra and Upeiidiavajra appear on 
page 70; two rpajatis of the same kind on page 7d: and 
an Indravajra on page 74; and two more Upajatis ot the 
same kind on page dli-’j-b. The following verses occur 
also in the works noted against each ; — 

1 .... Page -iod, Panchatantra. 

» ^ Rtrr: hitfte ‘^ho. Xataka of 

Bhiisa. 

.... Page d(ih. Nataka of 


Bhasa. 

•i Page d7.'). IMahahharata. 

V. 1013. 


1 do not propo'.e to discuss how lar the doubt is justi- 
fied, hut 1 trust the foregoing pages contain overwhelming 
evidence in favour of the genuineness ot the Arthasastra, as I 
have puhlished it and of Kautilya’s authorship thereof. 
Some scholars have, however, doubted his authorship on the 
ground that Kautilya is made to speak in the Third Person 
to refute the views of writers of adverse political thought, 
in many places in the body of the work. But this is a com- 
mon practice with all Indian writers and is frequently 
explained by c()ramentators as such. In support of this 
may be cited what Yasodhara, the commentator on the 
Kamasutra ot Vatsyayana. says in his commentary on one 
of the Siitras wherein Vatsyjiyana for the first time intro- 
duces his own name. 
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gqRTqfVsTR ^ q5rJT?T5rTa:, i 

21^ fqjTraTsTWrTr i ii i, i>. 

" Vatsya\ ana savh tlial llic knowloiii^c' of tlu' 
means (is to be ”ot, from tlio Kamasi'itra). 

{'ommentarv. — The knowledge of the means 
fiom the Kiimasutras, liecanse the\ arc taught 
there. Vatsyatyana is the name due tohisGotra 
and Mallanaga is what is given to liiiii during 
the Consecration. " 

So muc-li about the work and its author. As regards 
my translation, f am conscious of the fact tliat it is far from 
being perfect. Beset as the work is witli difficulties, it 
would be sheer presumption on my part to hope that 
my translation [uesents a correct interpretation of the text 
in all cases. Still T shall leel highly rewarded for in\ 
lalxjurs, if it [iroves a stepping-stone for others to arrive at a 
correct interpretation. For want of necessary diacritical 
marks, the transliteration of the Sanskrit words could not be 
made as thorough as it ouglit to be. 

After this tedious discussion, it is a relief to acknowl- 
edge my obligation to Western Scholars who have made it 
a pleasure for me to undertake the present work. First 
and foremost my grateful thanks are due to Dr. Fleet for 
constant advice and encouragement and for the valuable 
Introduction he has contributed. Dr. Jolly, iMr. Vinctmt 
Smith, Dr. F. W. Thomas of the India Office Library, and 
Dr. L. D. Barnett have also ungrudgingly given me 
help and suggestions. My cordial thanks arc also due to 
Mr. C. H. Y ates. the Superintendent of the (bivernment 
Press, for help m seeing the proofs through the Press, 

B.lsc..iLORE. lofh ■7'jiC'ao/ 191 j- 


n. s. 
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KAUT ILYA’S 


AUTHASASTRA. 


BOOK 1. 

CONCERNING DISCIPLINE. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Life of a King.' 

Om. 

Salutation to Sukra and Brihaspati. 

This ArthaMstra is made as a compendium of almost 
all the Arthasastras, which, in view of acquisition and 
maintenance of the earth, have been composed by ancient 
teachers. 

Of this work, the following are the contents by sec- 
1 * tions and books : — 

" BOOK I. — Concerning Discipline. 

The end of Sciences ; association with the aged ; 
restraint of the organs of sense ; the creatimi of ministers ; 
the creation of councillors and priests ; ascertaining by 
temptations purity or impurity in the character of ministers ; 
the institution of spies. Protection of parties for or 

1 This is the title of the chapter. Such titles are al\va\s put at the end of 
chapters or of sections by the author. 

* The numerical ti;;ures refer to the pa*;ebof the Sanskrit Text and are put 
here for convenience of reference. 
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against one’s own cause in one’s own state ; winning over 
the factions for or against an enemy’s cause in an enemy’s 
state; the business of council meeting; the mission of 
envoys ; protecticm of princes ; the conduct of a prince 
kept under restraint ; treatment of a prince kept under 
restraint ; the duties of a king ; duty towards the harem ; 
personal safety. 

^ BOOK II. — The Duties of Government Superintendents. 

Formation of vdlages; division of land ; construc- 
tion of forts ; buildings within the tort ; the duty of the 
chamberlain ; the business of collection of revenue by the 
collector-general ; the business of keeping up accounts in 
the office of accountants ; detection of what is 
2 embezzled by government servants out of state- 
revenue ; examination of the conduct of Government 
servants; the procedure of forming royal writs; the super- 
intendent of the treasury ; examination of gems that are 
to be entered into the treasury; comlucting mining opera- 
tions and manufacture ; the superintendent of gold ; the 
duties of tire state goldsmith in the high road ; the 
superintendent of store-luruse ; the superintendent of com- 
merce ; the superintendent of forest produce ; the .superin- 
tendent of the aruioury ; the sujrerintendent of weights and 
measures ; measurement of space and time ; the superin- 
tendent of tolls ; the superintendent of weaving ; the 
superintendent ot agriculture; the superintendent of liquor; 
the superintendent of slaughter-house ; the superintendent 
of prostitutes ; the superintendent of ships ; the superin- 
tendent ot cows ; the superintendent of horses ; the super- 
intendent of elephants ; the superintendent of chariots ; 
the superintendent of infantry ; the duty ot the coinmander- 
in-chiet , the superintendent of passports ; the superinten- 
dent ot pasture lands ; the duty of revenue collectors ; spies 
in the guise of householders, merchants, and ascetics ; the 
duty of a city superintendent. 

BOOK III.— Concerning Law. 

Determination of forms ot agreements; determination 
of legal disputes ; concerning marriage ; division of inherit- 
;ince ; buildings ; non-performance ot agreements ; recovery 
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of debts ; concerning deposits; rules regarding slaves and 
labourers ; co-operative undertakings ; rescision of purchase 
and sale ; resumption of gifts, and sale without ownership ; 
ownership ; robbery ; defamation ; assault ; gambling and 
betting and miscellaneous. 

BOOK lY. — Removal of Thorns. 

Protection of artisans ; protection of merchants ; reme- 
dies against national calamities ; suppression of the wicked 
living by foul means ; detection of youths of criminal 
3 tendency by ascetic spies ; seizure of criminals on 
suspicion or in the very act ; examination of sudden 
death ; trial and torture to elicit confession ; protection of 
all kinds of government departments ; fines in lieu of muti- 
lation of limbs ; death with or without torture ; sexual 
intercourse with immature girls; atonement for violating 
justice. 

V BOOK Y. — Conduct of Courtiers. 

Concerning the awards of punishments ; replenishment 
of the treasury ; concerning subsistence to government 
servants ; the conduct of a courtier ; time-serving ; consoli- 
dation of the kingdom and absolute sovereignty. 

y BOOK YI.— The Source of Sovereign States. 

The elements of sovereignty ; concerning peace and 
exertion. 


BOOK YII.— The End of Sixfold Policy. 

The sixfold policy ; determination of deterioration, 
stagnation, and progress ; the nature of alliance ; the char- 
acter of equal, inferior and superior kings ; forms of 
agreement made by an inferior king ; neutrality after 
proelaiming war or after concluding a treaty of peace; 
marching after proclaiming war or after making peace ; 
the march of combined powers ; considerations about 
marching against an assailable enemy and a strong enemy ; 
causes leading to the dwindling, greed and disloyalty of 
the army ; considerations about the combination of powers; 
the march of combined powers ; agreement of peace with or 
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without definite terms; and peace with renegades; peace 
and war by adopting the double policy ; the attitude of an 
assailable enemy ; friends that deserve help ; agreement for 
the acquisition of a friend or gold ; agreement of peace for 
the acquisition of land ; agreement for undertaking a work ; 
considerations about an enemy in the rear ; recruitment 
of lost power ; measures conducive to peace with a 
4 strong and provoked enemy ; the attitude of a con- 
quered enemy ; the attitude of a conquered king ; 
making peace and breaking it ; the conduct of a Madhyama 
king ; of a neutral king and of a circle of states. 

BOOK VIII. — Concerning Vices and Calamities. 

The aggregate of the calamities of the elements of 
sovereignty ; considerations about the troubles of the king 
and his kingdom ; the aggregate of the troubles of men ; 
the group of molestations ; the group of obstructions ; and 
the groiq) of financial troubles; the group of troubles of the 
army ; and the group of troubles of a friend. 

v; BOOK IX. -The Work of an Invader. 

The knowledge of power, place, time, strength and 
weakness ; the time of invasion ; the time for recruiting the 
army; the form of equipment; the work of arraying a rival 
force ; considerations of annoyance in the rear ; remedies 
against internal and external troubles ; consideration about 
loss of men, wealth and profit. Inteimal and external 
dangers ; persons associated with traitors and enemies ; 
doubts about wealth and harm ; and success to be obtained 
by the employment of alternative strategic means. 

BOOK X. — Relating to War. 

Encampment ; march of the camp ; protection of the 
army in times of distress and attack ; forms of treacherous 
fights ; encouragement to one’s own army ; the fight be- 
tween one’s own and enemy’s armies ; battle-fields ; the 
work of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants ; distinc- 
tive array of troops in respect of wings, flanks and front ; 
distinction between strong and weak troops ; battles with 
infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants ; the array of the 
army like a staff, a snake, a circle or in detached order ; the 
array of the army against that of an enemy. 
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BOOK XI.— The Conduct of Copporations. 

5 Causes of dissension ; secret punishment. 

BOOK XII. — Concepning a Powepful Enemy. 

The duties of a messenger ; battle of intrigue ; slaying 
the commander-in-chief, and inciting a circle of states ; 
spies with weapons, fire, and poison ; destruction of supply 
of stores, and of granaries ; capture of the enemy b\' means 
of secret contrivances or by means of the army ; and 
complete victory. 

BOOK XIII. — Stpategic Means to Capture a FoPtress. 

Sowing the seeds of dissension ; enticement of kings 
by .secret contrivances ; the work of spies in a siege ; the 
operation of a siege ; restoration of peace in a conquered 
country. 

BOOK XIY.— Secret Means. 

Means to injure an enemy ; wonderful and delusive 
contrivances ; remedies against the injuries of one’s own 
army. 


BOOK Xy. — The Plan of a Treatise. 

Paragraphical divisions of this treatise. 

Such are the contents of this Science. There are on 
the whole 15 books, 150 chapters, 180 sections 
6 and 6,000 slokas. ‘ 

This Sastra,- bereft of undue enlargement and easy to 
grasp and understand, has been composed by Kautilya in 
words the meaning of which has been definitely settled. 

[Thus ends Chapter I, “ Life of a King ” in Book I, 
“ Concerning Discipline ” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya.] 


1 Thirty-two syllables make one Sloka. In chap, viii of his Dasakutnara- 
charitra, Dandi has also stated that the extent of the Daiidaniti abridged by 
Vishnugupta is 6,000 slokas. 

s Xnie is in Sloka-metre, 
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CHAPTER II. 

The End of Science!?. 

Determination of the place of Anvikshaki. 

Anvikshaki,* the triple Vedas (Tray 1), Varta - (agriculture, 
cattle-breeding and trade), and Danda-Niti (science of 
government) are what are called the four sciences. 

The school of Manu (Manava) hold that there are only 
three sciences ; the triple Vedas, Varta and the science of 
government, inasmuch as the science of Anvikshaki is 
nothing but a special branch of the Vedas. 

The school of Brihaspati say that there are only two 
sciences : Varta and the science of government, inasmuch 
as the Triple Vedas are merely an abridgment (Samvarana, 
pretext ?) for a man experienced in affairs temporal 
( Lokayatravidah) . 

The school of Usanas declare that there is only one 
science, and that the science of government ; for, they say, 
it is in that science that all other sciences have their origin 
and end. 

But Kautilya holds that four and only four are the 
sciences ; wherefore it is from these sciences that all that 
concerns righteousness and wealth is learnt, therefore they 
are so called. 

Anvikshaki comprises the Philosophy of Sankhya, Yoga, 
and Lokayata (Atheism ?). 

Righteous and unrighteous acts ® (Dharmadharmau) are 
learnt from the triple Vedas ; wealth and non-wealth from 
^ Varta ; the expedient and the inexpedient (Naya- 
nayau), as well as potency and impotency (Balabale) 
from the science of government. 

When seen in the light of these sciences, the science of 
Anvikshaki is most beneficial to the world, keeps the mind 
steady and firm in weal and woe alike, and bestow's excel- 
lence of foresight, speech and action. 

1 See below. • See chap, iv, bk. i. 

9 Mallinatba quotes this passage iii his comznentary op s^pzi^ 50, 
C»ptp XVIII, Raghuvamsa, ^ ^ 
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Light ’ to all kinds of knowledge, easy means to accom- 
plish all kinds of acts and recej)tacle of all kinds of virtues, 
is the Science of Anvikshaki ever held to be.^ 

[Thus ends Chapter II, “ Determination of the place of 
Anvikshaki ” among Sciences in Book I, “ Concerning Dis- 
cipline ” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya.] 


CHAPTER III. 

The End of Sciences. 

Determination of the place of the Triple Vedas. 

The three Vedas, ^ Saraa, Rik and Yajus, constitute the 
triple Vedas. These together with Atharvaveda and the 
Itihasaveda * are (known as) the Vedas. 

Siksha (Phonetics), Kalpa (ceremonial injunctions), 
Vyakarana (grammar), Nirukta (glossarial explanation of 
obscure Vedic terms), Chandas (Prosody), and Astronomy 
form the Angas. 

As the triple Vedas definitely determine the respective 
duties of the four castes and of the four orders of religious 
life, they ai'e the most useful. 

The duty of the Brahman is study, teaching, perform- 
ance of sacrifice, officiating in others’ sacrificial performance 
and the giving and receiving of gifts. 

That of a Kshatriya is study, perforihance of sacrifice, 
giving gifts, military occupation, and protection of life. 

That of a Vaisya is study, performance of sacrifice, 
giving gifts, agriculture, cattle breeding, and trade. 

That of a Siidra is the serving of twice-born (dvijati), 
agriculture, cattle-breeding, and trade (varta), the profession 
of artizans and court-bards (karukusilavakarma). 


I In sloka-iuetre. 

3 Observe the order of enumeration. 


^ Ka. II, 1.9. 

* See ehap. v, bk. i, 
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The duty of a householder is earning livelihood by his 
own profession, inurriiige among his equals of different 
ancestral Kishis, interconrsi' with his wedded wife after her 
monthly :ihliition, gifts to gods, ancestors, guests, and 
servants, and the ('atmg of the remainder. 

That of a student ( Hrahmacharin) is learning the Vedas, 
fire-worship, ahlution, living hy begging, and devotion 
g to his teacher even at the cost of his own life, 
or in the absence of his teacher, to the teacher’s son, 
or to an eldf>r classmate. 

That of a Vana[)rastha (forest- reel use) is observance of 
chastity, sleeping on the hare ground, keeping twisted locks, 
wearing deer-skin, tire-worship, ahlution, worship of gods, 
ancestors, and guests, and living upon food stuffs procurable 
in forests. 

That of an ascetic retired from the W'orld (Parivrajaka) 
is conqilete control of the organs of sense, abstaining from 
all kinds (.if work, disowning money, keeping from society, 
begging in many places, ciwelling in forests, and purity 
both internal anil e.xtcrnal. 

Harmlessness, truthfulness, purity, freedom from spite, 
abstinence from cruelty, and forgiveness are duties common 
to all. 

The observance of one’s own duty leads one to Svarga 
and intinite bliss (Anantya'. When it is violated, the world 
will come to an end owing to confusion of castes and duties.* 

- Hence the king shall never allow people to swerve 
from their duties : for w hoever upholds his own duty, ever 
adhering to the customs of the Aryas, and following the 
rules of caste and divisions of religious life, will surely be 
happy both here and hereafter. For the world, when 
maintained in accordance with injunctions of the triple 
Vedas, will surely progress, hut never perish. 

[Thus ends Chapter III, “ Determination of the place 
of the Triple Vedas" among Sciences in Rook I, “ Concern- 
ing Di.scipline " of the Arthasastra of Kautilya,] 


I Kct. ii, 9-35 


2 lu Sloka-metre. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

The End of Sciences. 

Vdrta and Dan^niti. 

Agricultuke, cattle-breeding and trade constitute ‘ Varta. 
It is most useful in that it brings ill grains, cattle, gold, 
foiest produce (kupya), and free labour (vishti). It is 
by means of the treasury and the army obtained solely 
through Varta that the king can hold under his control 
both his and his enemy’s party. 

That sceptre on which the well-being and progress of 
the sciences of Anvfkshaki,' the triple Vedas, and Varta 
g depend is known as Danda (punishment). That 
which treats of Danda is the law of punishment or 
science of government (dandaniti). 

It is a means to make acquisitions, to keep them 
secure, to improve them, and to distribute among the 
deserved the profits of improvement. It is on this science 
of government that the course of the progress of the world 
depends. 

“ Hence,” says my teacher, “ whoever is desirous of 
the progress of the world shall ever hold the sceptre raised 
(udyatadanda). Never can there be a better instrument 
than the sceptre to bring people under control.” 

“No,” says Kautilya; for whoever imposes severe 
punishment becomes repulsive to the people ; while he who 
awards mild punishment becomes contemptible. - But who- 
ever imposes punishment as deserved becomes respectable. 
For punishment (danda),® when awarded with due considera- 
tion, makes the people devoted to righteousness and to 
works productive of wealth and enjoyment ; while punish- 
ment, when ill-aw-arded imder the influence of greed and 
anger or owing to ignorance, excites fury even among her- 
mits and ascetics dwelling in forests, not to speak of 
householders. 

1 See chap, ii, bk. i. i Ka. vi, 15. 

3 The word ‘Danda’ is used iu three senses; sceptre, punishment, 
and army. 


2 
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But when the law of punishment is kept in abeyance, 
it gives rise to such disorder as is implied in the proverb of 
fishes (matsyanyayamudbhavayati) ; '■ for in the absence of 
a magistrate (dandadharabhave), the strong will swallow 
the weak ; but under his protection, the weak resist 
the strong. 

This people (loka) consisting of four castes and four 
orders of religious life, when governed by the king with his 
sceptre, will keep to their respective paths, ever devotedly 
adhering to their respective duties and occupations. * 

[Thus ends Chapter IV, “ Determination of the Place 
of Varta and of Daudam'ti ” among Sciences in Book I, 
“ Concerning Discipline ” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 
“ The End of Sciences ” is completed.] 


CHAPTEE V. 

Association with the Aged. 

Hence the (first) three sciences (out of the four) are 
dependent for their well-being on the science of 
government. Daiida, punishment, which alone can 
procure safety and security of life is, in its turn, dependent on 
discipline (vinaya). 

Discipline is of two kinds ; artificial and natural ; for 
instruction (kriya) can render only a docile being conform- 
able to the l ules of discipline, and not an undocile being 
(adravyam). The study of sciences can tame only those 
who are possessed of such mental faculties as obedience, 
hearing, grasping, retentive memory, discrimination, infer- 
ence, and deliberation, but not others devoid of such 
faculties. 

Sciences shall be studied and their precepts strictly 
observed under the authoiity of specialist teachers. 

Having undergone the ceremony of tonsure, the student 
shall learn the alphabet (lipi) and arithmetic. After in- 
vestiture with sacred thread, he shall study the triple Vedas, 

1 A great tisli swallows a small one. 

a In Sloka-metre. Ka. li, 36-37* 


a See chap, ii, bk. i. 
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the science of Anvikshaki ‘ under teachers of acknowledged 
authority (sishta), the science of Vatra - under government 
superintendents, and the science of Dandaniti under theo- 
retical and practical politicians (vaktriprayoktribhyah) . 

He (the prince) shall observe celibacy till he becomes 
sixteen years old. Then he shall observe the ceremony of 
tonsure (godana) and marry. 

In view of maintaining efficient discipline, he shall 
ever and invariably keep company with aged professors of 
sciences in whom alone discipline has its firm root.® 

He shall spend the forenoon in receiving lessons in 
military arts concerning elephants, horses, chariots, and 
weapons, and the afternoon in hearing the Itihasa. 

Purina, Itivritta (history), Akhyayika (tales), Udaha- 
rana (illustrative stories), Dharmasastra, and Arthasastra 
are (known by the name) Itihasa.'* 

During the rest of the day and night, he shall not only 
receive new lessons and revise old lessons, hut also hear 
over and again what has not been clearly understood. 

For from hearing (shtra) ensues knowledge ; from 
knowledge steady application (yoga) is possible ; and from 
application self-possession (atmavatta) is possible. This is 
what is meant by efficiency of learning (vidhyasamarthyam) . 

® The king who is well educated and disciplined in 
sciences, devoted to good Government of his subjects, 
and bent on doing good to all people will enjoy the 
earth unopposed. 

[Thus ends Chapter V, “ Association with the Aged ” 
in Book I, “ Concerning Discipline ” of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya.] 


1 See chap, ii, bk. i. 
3 Ka. i, aa-60. 

5 In §loka -metre, 


s See chap, iv, bk. i. 
* See chap, iii, bk. i, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Restkaixt op the Organs of Sense. 


The Shaking off of the Aggregate of the Six Enemies. 


Restraint of the organs of sense, on which success in 
study and discipline depends can be enforced by abandoning 
lust, anger, greed, vanity (mana), haughtiness (mada), and 
overjoy (harsha). 

Absence of discrepancy (avipratipatti) in the percep- 
tion of sound, touch, colour, flavour, and scent by means of 
the ear, the skin, the eyes, the tongue, and the nose, is what 
is meant by the restraint of the organs of sense. Strict 
observance ot the precepts of sciences also means the same ; 
for the sole aim of all the sciences is nothing but restraint 
of the organs of sense. 

Whosoever is of reverse character, whoever has not his 
organs of sense under his control, will soon perish, though 
possessed of the whole earth bounded by the four quai’ters. 


For example : Bhoja,* known also by the name, Ddn- 
dakya, making a lascivious attempt on a Bi’ahman maiden, 
perished along with his kingdom and relations ; 

So also Karala, the Vaideha. Likewise Janamejaya 
under the influence of anger against Brahmans, as well as 
Talajahgha against the family of Bhrigus. 


Aila in his attempt under the influence of greed to 
make exactions from Brahmans, as well as Ajabindu, the 
Sauvira (in a similar attempt); 


Ravana- unwilling under the influence of vanity to 
restore a stranger’s wife, as well as Duryodhana^ to part 
with a portion of his kingdom ; Dambhodbhava as well as 
Aijuna of Haihaya dynasty being so haughtv as to despise 
all people ; 


mentions the particular historical incident 
With some of the kings. 


in connection 


9 These allusions sufficiently establish 
^ana and of ^he Mahabharat^, 


the historical nature of the Rama- 
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Vatdpi in his attempt under the influence of overjoy to 
attack Agastya, as well as the corporation of the Vrishnis 
in their attempt against Dvaipayana. 

Thus these and other several kings, falling a prey to 
the aggregate of the six enemies and having failed to 
^2 restrain their organs of sense, perished together with 
their kingdom and relations. Having driven out 
the aggregate of the six enemies, as well as Ambarisha of 
Jamadagnya famous for his restraint of the organs of sense 
Nabhdga long enjoyed the earth. ' 

[Thus ends Chapter VI, “ The Shaking off of the Aggre- 
gate of the Six Enemies ” in the section of the “ Restraint 
of the Organs of Sense ” in Book I, “Concerning Discipline” 
of the Artha^stra of Kautilya.] 


CHAPTER VII. 

Restraint op the Organs of Sense. 

The Life of a Saintly King. 

Hence by overthro\ving the aggregate of the six enemies, he 
shall restrain the organs of sense ; acquire wisdom by keep- 
ing company with the aged ; see through his spies ; 
establish safety and security by being ever active ; maintain 
his subjects in the obseiwance of their respective duties by 
exercising authority ; keep up his personal discipline by 
receiving lessons in the sciences ; and endear himself to the 
people by bringing them in contact with w'ealth and doing 
good to them. 

Thus with his organs of sense under his control, he 
shall keep away from hurting the women and property of 
others ; avoid not only lustfulness, even in dream, but also 
falsehood, haughtiness, and evil proclivities ; and keep away 
from unrighteous and uneconomical transactions. 


> lu SJok*-Bietre. Ka. i, 66-58. 
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Not violating righteousness and economy, he shall enjoy 
his desires. He shall never be devoid of happiness. He 
may enjoy in an equal degree the three pursuits of life, 
charity, wealth, and desire, which are inter-dependent upon 
each other. Any one of these three, when enjoyed to an 
excess, hurts not only the other two, but also itself. 

Kautilya ' holds that wealth and wealth alone is import- 
ant, inasmuch as charity and desire depend upon wealth 
for their realisation. 

Those teachers and ministers who keep him from fall- 
ing a prey to dangers, and who, by striking the hours " of 
the day as determined by measuring shadows 
(chhayanalikapratodena) warn him of his careless 
proceedings even in secret shall invariably be respected. 

Sovereignty ' (rajatva) is possible only with assistance. 
A single wheel can never move. Hence he shall employ 
ministers and hear their opinion. 

[Thus ends Chapter VII, “The Life of a Saintly King” 
in the section of the “Kestraint of the Organs of Sense,” in 
Book I, “ Concerning Discipline ” of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya; "Kestraint of the Organs of Sense” is completed.] 


CHAPTER VHI. 

Creation of Ministers. 

“The King," says Bharadvaja, “shall employ his class- 
mates as his ministers ; for they can be trusted by him 
inasmuch as he has personal knowledge of their honesty and 
capacity.” 

“ No,” says Visalaksha, “ for, as they have been his 
playmates as well, they would despise him. But he shall 
employ as ministers those whose secrets, possessed of in 
common, are well known to him. Possessed of habits and 
defects in common with the king, they would never hurt 
him lest he would betray their secrets.” 

. 1 One or two passages enibedyiug the opinion of others seem to have 
been omitted here. 2 See chap, xix, bk. i. 3 In Sloka-metre. 
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“ Common is this fear,” says Parasara, “ for under the 
fear of betrayal of his own secrets, the king may also follow 
them in their good and bad acts. 

“ Under the control of as many persons as are made 
aware by the king of his own secrets, might he place himself 
in all humility by that disclosure. Hence he shall employ 
as ministers those who have proved faithful to him under 
difficulties fatal to life and are of tried devotion.”' 

“No,” says Pisuna, “ for this is devotion, but not 
intelligence (buddhigunah). He shall appoint as ministers 
those who. when employed as financial matters, 
show as much as, or more than, the fixed revenue, 
and are thus of tried ability.” 

“No,” says Kauuapadanta, “ for such persons are devoid 
of other ministerial qualifications ; he shall, therefore, 
employ as ministers those whose fathers and grandfathers 
had been ministers before ; such persons, in virtue of their 
knowledge of past events and of an established relationship 
with the king, will, though offended, never desert him ; 
for such faithfulness is seen even among dumb animals ; 
cows, for example, stand aside from strange cows and ever 
keep company with accustomed herds." 

“ No.” says Vatavyadhi, “ for such persons, having 
acquired complete dominion over the king, begin to play 
themselves as the king. Hence he shall employ as minis- 
ters such new persons as are [iroficient in the science of 
polity. It is such new persons who will regard the king as 
the real sceptre-bearer fdandadhara) and dare not offend 
him.” 

“No,” says the son of Bahudanti (a woman) ; “for a 
man possessed of only theoretical knowledge and having no 
experience of practical politics is likely to commit serious 
blunders when engaged in actual works. Hence he shall 
employ as ministers such as are born of high family and 
possessed of wisdom, purity of purpose, bravery and loyal 
feelings inasmuch as ministerial appointments shall purely 
depend on qualifications.” 


> lu Sloka-metre. 
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“ This,” says Kautilya, “ is satisfactory in all respects ; 
for a man’s ability is inferred from his capacity shown in 
work. And in accordance in difference in the working 
capacity, 

Having divided the spheres of their powers and having 
definitely taken into consideration the place and time 
where and when they have to work, such persons shall be 
employed not as councillors (mantrinah) but as ministerial 
officers (amatyah).* 

[Thus ends Chapter VIII, “ Creation of Ministers ” 
in Book I, “ Concerning Discipline ” of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya.] 


CHAPTEB IX. 

The Creation of Councillors and Priests. 

Native, born of high family, influential, well trained in 
arts, possessed of foresight, wise, of strong memory, 
bold, eloquent, skilful, intelligent, possessed of enthu- 
siasm, dignity, and endurance, pure in character, affable, 
firm in loyal devotion, endowed with excellent conduct, 
strength, health and bravery, free from procrastination and 
ficklemindedness, affectionate, and free from such qualities 
as excite hatred and enmity — these are the qualifications of 
a ministerial officer (amatyasampat).® 

Such as are possessed of one-half or one-quarter of the 
above qualifications come under middle and low ranks. 

Of these qualifications, native birth and influential 
position shall be ascertained from reliable persons ; educa- 
tional qualifications (silpa) from professors of equal learning; 
theoretical and practical knowledge, foresight, retentive 
memory, and affability shall be tested from successful appli- 
cation in works ; eloquence, skilfulness and flashing intelli- 
gence from power shown in narrating stories (kathayogeshu, 
i.e., in conversation) ; endurance, enthusiasm, and bravery 
in troubles ; purity of life, friendly disposition, and loyal 
devotion by frequent association ; conduct, strength, health, 
dignity, and freedom from indolence and ficklemindedness 


I Ic Sloka-metrt 


s Ka. iv, 25-38. 
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shall be ascertained from their intimate friends ; and affec- 
tionate and philanthrophic nature by personal experience. 

The works of a king may be visible, invisible (paroksha) 
and inferential. 

That which he sees is visible; and that which he is taught 
by another is invisible ; and inference of the nature of what 
is not accomplished from what is accomplished is inferential. 

As works do not happen to be simultaneous, are various 
in form, and pertain to distant and different localities, the 
king shall, in view of being abreast of time and place, depute 
his ministers to carry them out. 8uch is the work of 
ministers. 

Him whose family and character are highly spoken of, 
who is well educated in the Vedds and the six Angas, is 
skilful in reading portents providential or accidental, is well- 
versed in the science of government, and who is obedient 
and who can prevent calamities providential or human by 
performing such e.xpiatory rites as are presci’ibed in the 
Atharvaveda, the king shall employ as high priest. As a 
student his teacher, a son his father, and a servant his 
master, the king shall follow him. 

That Kshatriya breed which is brought up by 
Bx'ahinans, is charmed with the counsels of good councillors, 
jg and which faithfully follows the precepts of the 
sastras becomes invincible and attains success though 
unaided with weapons. ' 

[Thus ends Chapter IX, “ Creation of Councillors and 
Priests” in Book I, " Concerning Discipline” of the Artha- 
sastra of Kautilya.] 


1 In Sloka-metre. Ka. iv, 3S-I0. 


3 
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CHAPTEK X. 

Ascertaining by Temptations Purity or Impurity 
IN the Character of Ministers. 

Assisted by his prime minister (mantri) and his high 
priest, the king shall, by offering temptations, examine the 
character of ministers (amatya) appointed in government 
departments of ordinary nature. 

The king shall dismiss a priest who, when ordered, 
refuses to teach the Vedas to an outcaste person or to 
officiate in a sacriffcial performance (apparently) undertaken 
by an outcaste person (ayajya). 

Then the dismissed priest shall, through the medium 
of spies under the guise of class-mates (satri), instigate each 
minister one after another, saying on oath “ this king is 
unrighteous ; well let us set up in his place another king 
who is righteous, or who is horn of the same family as of 
this king, or who is kept imprisoned, or a neighbouring 
king of his family and of self-sufficiency (ekapragraha), or 
a wild chief (atavika), or an upstart (aupapadika) ; this 
attempt is to the liking of all of us ; what dost thou think ? ” 

If any one or all of the ministers refuse to acquiesce in 
such a measure, he or they shall be considered pure. This 
is what IS called religious allurement. 

A commander of the army, dismissed from service for 
receiving condemnable things (asatpragraha) may, through 
the agency of spies under the guise of class-mates (satri), 
incite each minister to murder the king in view of acquiring 
immense wealth, each minister being asked “ this attempt 
is to the liking of all of us; what dost thou think?” 

If they refuse to agree, they are to be considered pure. 
This is what is termed monetary allurement. 

A woman-spy under the guise of an ascetic and highly 
esteemed in the harem of the king may allure each prime 
minister (mahamatra) one after another, saying “ the queen 
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is enamoured of thee and has made arrangements for thy 
entrance into her chamber ; besides this, there is also the 
certainty of large acquisitions of wealth.” 

If they discard the proposal, they are pure. This is 
what is styled love-allurement. 

With the intention of sailing on a commercial vessel 
(prahavananimittam),* a minister may induce all other 
ministers to follow him. Apprehensive of danger, 
the king may arrest them all. A spy under the 
guise of a fraudulent disciple, pretending to have suffered 
imprisonment may incite each of the ministers thus de- 
prived of wealth and rank, saying, “ the king has betaken 
himself to an unwise course ; well, having murdered him, 
let us put another in his stead. We all like this ; what 
dost thou think? ” 

If they refuse to agree, they are pure. This is what is 
termed allurement under fear. 

Of these tried ministers, those whose character has 
been tested under religious allurements shall be employed 
in civil and criminal courts (dharmasthaniyakantaka sodha- 
neshu) ; those whose purity has been tested under monetary 
allurements shall be employed in the work of a revenue- 
collector and chamberlain ; those who have been tried 
under love-allurements shall be appointed to superintend 
the pleasure-grounds (vihara) both external and internal ; 
those who have been tested by allurements under fear shall 
be appointed to immediate service ; and those whose cha- 
racter has been tested under all kinds of allurements shall 
be employed as prime ministers puantrinah), while those 
who are proved impure under one or all of these allurements 
shall be appointed in mines, timber and elephant forests, 
and manufactories. 

Teachers have decided that in accordance with ascer- 
tained purity, the king shall employ in corresponding works 
those ministers whose character has been tested under the 
three pursuits of life, religion, wealth and love, and 
under fear. ^ 


I Seafaring merchants cross the high seas by means of Pravahana^t 
boats. P. 246, Commentary on the Uttaradhyayanasutra. * In Sloka-metre* 
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Never, in the view of Kautilya, shall the king make 
himself or his queen an object (laksham, butt) of testing 
the character of his councillors, nor shall he vitiate the pure 
like water with poison. 

Sometimes the prescribed medicine may fail to reach 
the })erson of moral disease ; the mind of the valiant, 
though naturally kept steadfast, may not, when once vitiated 
and repelled under the four kinds of allurements, return to 
and recover its original form. 

Hence having set up an e.xternal object as the butt for 
all the four kinds of allurements, the king shall, 
through the agency of spies (satri), find out the 
pure or impure character of his ministers (amatya). 

[Thus ends Chapter X, “ Ascertaining by Temptations 
Purity or Impurity in the Character of Ministers,” in Book I, 
” Concerning Uiscipline ” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya.] 


CHAPTEE XI. 

The Institution op Spies. 

Assisted by the council of his ministers tried under 
espionage, the king shall proceed to create spies: — Spies 
under the guise of a fraudulent disciple (kapatika-chhatra), 
a recluse (udasthita), a householder (grihapatika), a mer- 
chant (vaidehaka), an ascetic practising austerities (tapasa), 
a class-mate or a colleague (satri), a fire-brand (tikshna), 
a poisoner (rasada), and a mendicant woman (bhikshuki). 

A skilful person capable of guessing the mind of others 
is a fraudulent disciple. Having encouraged such a spy with 
honour and money rewards, the minister shall tell him, 
“ sworn to the king and myself, thou shalt inform us of 
"whatever wickedness thou findest in others.” 

One who is initiated in asceticism and is possessed of 
foresight and pure character is a recluse. ' This spy, pro- 
vided with much money and many disciples, shall carry on 
agriculture, cattle-rearing, and trade (vartakarma) on the 


May we not trace the origin of modern B^iragis to this Institution of spies, 
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lands allotted to him for the purpose. Out of the produce 
and profits thus acquired, he shall provide all ascetics 
with subsistence, clothing and lodging, and send on espion- 
age such among those under his protection as are desirous 
to earn a livelihood (vrittikama), ordering each of them to 
detect a particular kind of crime committed in connection 
with the king’s wealth and to report of it when they come 
to receive their subsistence and wages. All the ascetics 
(under the recluse) shall severally send their followers on 
similar errands. 

A cultivator, fallen from his profession, but possessed 
of foresight and pure character is termed a householder 
spy. This spy shall carry on the cultivation of lands allotted 
to him for the purpose, and maintain cultivators, etc. — as 
before. ‘ 

A trader, fallen from his profession, hut possessed of 
foresight and pure character, is a merchant spy. This 
spy shall carry on the manufacture of merchan- 
dise on lands allotted to him for the purpose, 
etc., — as before.' 

A man with shaved head (munda) or braided hair 
(jatila) and desirous to earn livelihood is a spy under the 
guise of an ascetic practising austerities. Such a spy sur- 
rounded by a host of disciples with shaved head or braided 
hair may take his abode in the suburbs of a city, and 
pretend as a person barely living on a handful of vegetables 
or meadow grass (yavasamushti) taken once in the interval 
of a month or two, but he may take in secret his favourite 
food-stuffs (gudhamishtamaharara) . 

Merchant spies pretending to be his disciples may wor- 
ship him as one possessed of preternatural powers. His 
other disciples may widely proclaim that “ this ascetic is 
an accomplished expert of preternatural powers." 

Kegarding those persons who, desirous of knowing their 
future, throng to him, he may, through palmistry, foretell 
such future events as he can ascertain by the nods and 
signs of his disciples (angavidyaya sishyasanjnabhischa) 
concerning the works of high-born people of the country, — 
viz., small profits, destruction by fire, fear from robbers, the 


I That ia, s«od spies as the recluse. 
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execution of the seditious, rewards for the good, forecast 
of foreign affairs (videsa pravrittivijfianani), saying, “ this 
will happen to-day, that to-morrow, and that this king will 
do.” Such assertions of the ascetic his disciples shall 
corroborate (by adducing facts and figures). 

He shall also foretell not only the rewards which per- 
sons possessed of foresight, eloquence, and bravery are likely 
to receive at the hands of the king, but also probable 
changes in the appointments of ministers. 

The king’s minister shall direct his affairs in conformity 
to the forecast made by the ascetic. He shall appease with 
offer of wealth and honour those who have had some well- 
known cause to be disaffected, and impose punishments in 
secret on those who are for no reason disaffected or who are 
plotting against the king. 

Honoured by the king with awards of money and titles, 
these five institutes of espionage (samsthah) shall ascertain 
the purity of character of the king’s servants. ' 

[Thus ends Chapter XI, “ The Institution of Spies ” 
in Book I, “ Concerning Discipline ” of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya.] 


CHAPTER XII. 

Institution of Spies. 

Creation of Wandering Spies. 

Those orphans (asambandhinah) who are to be necessarily 
2* fed by the state and are put to study science, palm- 
istry (angavidya), sorcery (mayagata), the duties of 
the various orders of religious life, legerdemain (jambhaka- 
vidya), and the reading of omens and augury (antara-chakra) , 
are classmate spies or spies learning by social intercourse 
(samsargavidyasatrinah). 

Such brave desparados of the country who, reckless of 
their own life, confront elephants or tigers in fight mainly for 
the purpose of earning money are termed fire-brands or fiery 
spies (tikshna). 


I Id Sloka-metre. 
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Those who have no trace of filial affection left in them 
and who are very cruel and indolent are poisoners (rasada). 

A poor widow of Bi-ahman caste, very clever, and 
desirous to earn her livelihood is a woman ascetic (parivra- 
jika). Honoured in the king’s harem, such a woman shall 
frequent the residences of the king’s prime ministers 
(mahamatrakulani) . 

The same rule shall apply to women with shaved head 
(inunda), as well as to those of siidra caste. All these are 
wandering spies (sancharah). 

Of these spies, those who are of good family, loyal, 
reliable, well-trained in the art of putting on disguises ap- 
propriate to countries and trades, and possessed of knowledge 
of many languages and arts shall be sent by the king to 
espy in his own country the movements of his ministers, 
priests, commanders of the army, the heir-apparent, the 
door-keepers, the officer in charge of the harem, the magis- 
trate (prasastri), the collector-general (samahartri), the 
chamberlain (sannidhatri), the commissioner (pradeshtri), 
the city constable (nayaka), the officer in charge of the city 
(pauraK the superintendent of transactions (vyavaharika) , 
the superintendent of manufactories (karmantika), the 
assembly of councillors (mantriparishad), heads of depart- 
ments (adhyakshah), the commissary-general (dandapala), 
and officers in charge of fortifications, boundaries, and wild 
tracts. 

Fiery spies, such as are employed to hold the royal 
umbrella, vase, fan, and shoes, or to attend at the throne, 
chariot, and conveyance shall espy the public character 
(bahyam charam) of these (officers). 

Classmate spies shall convey this information {i.e., 
that gathered by the fiery spies) to the institutes of espion- 
age (samsthasvarpayeyuh). 

Poisoners such as a sauce-maker (siida), a cook 
(aralika) , procurer of water for bathing (snapaka) shampooer, 
the spreader of bed (astaraka), a barber (kalpaka), toilet- 
maker (prasadaka), a water-servant ; servants such 
as have taken the appearance of a hump-backed 
person, a dwarf, a pigmy (kirata), the dumb, the deaf, the 
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idiot, the blind ; artisans such as actors, dancers, singers, 
players on musical instruments, buffoons, and a bard ; as 
well as women shall espy the private character of these 
officers. 

A mendicant woman shall convey this information to 
the institute of espionage. 

The immediate officers of the institutes of espionage 
(samsthanamantevasinah) shall by making use of signs or 
writing (samjnalipibhih) set tbeir own spies in motion (to 
ascertain the validity of the information). 

Neither the institutes of espionage nor they (the wan- 
dering spies) shall know each other. 

If a mendicant woman is stopped at the entrance, 
the line of door-keepers, spies under the guise of father and 
mother (matapitri vyanjanah), women artisans, court-bards, 
or prostitutes shall, under the prete.xt of taking in musical 
instruments, or through cipher-writing (gudhalekhya), or by 
means of signs, convey the information (to its destined 
place (charam nirhareyuh.) 

(Spies of the institutes of espionage) may suddenly go 
out under the pretext ' of long standing disease, or lunacy, 
or by setting fire (to something) or by administering poison 
(to some one). 

When the information thus I’eceived from these three 
different sources is exactly of the same version, it shall be 
held reliable. If they (the three sources) frequently differ, 
the spies concerned shall either be punished in secret or 
dismissed. 

Those spies who are referred to in Book IV, “ Removal 
of Thorns,” shall receive their salaries from those kings 
(para, i.e., foreign) with whom they live as servants ; but 
when they aid both the states in the work of catching hold 
of robbers, they shall become recipients of salaries from 
both the states (ubhayavetanah). 

- Those whose sons and wives are kept (as hostages) 
shall be made recipients of salaries from two states and 


1 Apparently to escape from punishment. 

In Sk>ka-m©tre till the end of the chapter. 
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considered as under the mission of enemies. Purity of 
character of such persons shall be ascertained through per- 
sons of similar profession. 

Thus with regard to kings who are inimical, friendly, 
intermediate, of low rank, or neutral, and with regard to 
their eighteen government departments' (ashtadasa-tirtha), 
spies shall be set in motion. 

The hump-backed, the dwai'f, the eunuch, women 
of accomplishments, the dumb, and various grades of Mle- 
chcha caste shall be spies inside their houses. 

Merchant spies inside forts ; saints and ascetics in the 
suburbs of forts ; the cultivator and the recluse in country 
parts; herdsmen in the boundaries of the country; 
in forests, forest-dwellers, sramanas, and chiefs of 
wild tribes, shall be stationed to ascertain the movements of 
enemies. All these sfues shall be very quick in the dispatch 
of their work. 

Spies set up by foreign kings shall also be found out by 
local spies ; spies by spies of like profession. It is the insti- 
tutes of espionage, secret or awoved, that set spies in 
motion. 

Those chiefs whose inimical design has been found out 
by spies supporting the king’s cause shall, in view of afford- 
ing opportunity to detect the spies of foreign kings, be made 
to live on the boundaries of the state. - 

[Thus ends Chapter XII, “Creation of Wandering 
Spies” in the section of “The Institution of Spies,” in 
Book I, “Concerning Discipline” of the Aidhasastra of 
Kautilya.] 


1 While commenting on a similar phrase in verse 68, canto xvii, Kaghn- 
vamsa, Mallinatha quotes some slokas attributed to Chanikya and containing the 
names of the heads of departments enumerated at the beginning of this chapter. 

2 Ka. xii, 25-49. 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

Protection of Parties for or against One’s Own 
Cause in One’s Own Btate. 

H.wing set up spies over liis prime ministers (mahamatra), 
the king shall proceed to espy both citizens and country 
people. 

Classmate spies (satri) formed as opposing factions 
shall carry on disputations in places of pilgrimage (tirtha), 
in assemblies, houses, corporations (piiga), and amid con- 
gregations of people. One spy may say : — 

“ This king is said to be endowed with all desirable 
qualities ; he seems to be a stranger to such tendencies as 
would lead him to op[)ress citizens and country people by 
levying heavy fines and taxes.” 

Against those who seem to commend this opinion, 
another spy may interrupt the speaker and say : — 

“ People suffering from anarchy as illustrated by the 
proverbial tendency of a large fish swallowing a small one 
(matsyanyiiyabhibhutah prajah), first’ elected Manu, the 
Vaivasvata, to be their king; and allotted one-sixth of the 
grains grown and one-tenth of merchandise as sovereign 
2g dues. Fed by this payment, kings took upon them- 
selves the responsibility of maintaining the safety 
and security of their subjects (yogakshemavahah), and of 
being an.swerable for the sins of their subjects when the 
principle of levying just punishments and taxes has been 
violated. Hence hermits, too, provide the king wdth one- 
sixth of the grains gleaned by them, thinking that ‘it is a 
tax payable to him who protects us.’ It is the king in 
whom the duties of both Indra (the rewarder) and Yama 
(the punisher) are blended, and he is a visible dispenser of 
punishments and rewards (heda-prasada) ; whoever dis- 
regards kings will be visited with divine punishments, too. 
Hence kings shall never be despised.” 

Thus treacherous opponents of sovereignty shall be 
silenced. 

1 Clearly the theory of social contract was not unknown in the 
days of Chanikya. 
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Spies shall also know the rumours prevalent in the 
state. Spies with shaved heads or braided hair shall 
ascertain whether there prevails content or discontent 
among those who live upon the grains, cattle, and gold of 
the king, among those who supply the same (to the king) 
in weal or woe, those who keej) under restraint a disaffected 
relative of the king or a rebellious district, as well as those 
who drive away an invading enemy or a wild tribe. The 
greater the contentment of such persons, the more shall be 
the honour shown to them ; while those who are disaffected 
shall he ingratiated by rewards or conciliation ; or dissen- 
sion may be sown among them so that they may alienate 
themselves from eacli other, from a neighbouring enemy, 
from a wild tribe, or from a banished or imprisoned prince. 
Failing this measure, they may be so employed in collecting 
fines and taxes as to incur the displeasure of the people. 
Those who are inebriated with feelings of enmity may be 
put down by punishment in secret or by making them incur 
the displeasure of the whole country. Or having taken the 
sons and wives of such treacherous persons under State- 
protection, they may be made to live in mines, lest they 
may afford shelter to enemies. 

Those that are angry, those that are greedy, those that 
are alarmed, as well as those that despise the king are the 
2^ instruments of enemies. Spies under the guise of 
astrologers and tellers of omens and augury shall 
ascertain the relationship of such persons with each other 
and with foreign kings. 

Honours and rewards shall be conferred upon those 
that are contented, while those that are disaffected shall be 
brought round by conciliation, by gifts, or by sowing dis- 
sension, or by punishment. 

Thus in his own state a wise king shall guard factions 
among his people, friendly or hostile, powerful or powerless 
against the intrigue of foreign kings. * 

[Thus ends Chapter XIII, “ Protection of Parties for 
or against One's Own Cause in One's Own Htate,” in Book I, 
“ Concerning Discipline ” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya.] 

1 111 Sloka-metrp. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

Winning over Factions for or against an Enemy’s 
Cause in an Enemy’s State. 

Protection of parties for or against one’s own cause in 
one’s own state has been dealt with. Similar measures 
in connection with parties in a foreign state are to be 
treated of. 

Those who are deluded with false promise of large 
rewards ; those of whom one party, though equally skilful 
as another party in artistic work or in turning out produc- 
tive or beneficial works, is slighted by bestowing larger 
rewards on its rival party; those who are harassed by 
courtiers (Vallahha-varuddhah) ; those who are invited to 
be slighted ; those who are harassed by banishment ; those 
who in spite of their large outlay of money have failed in 
their undertakings ; those who are prevented from the 
exercise of their rights or from taking possession of their 
inheritance ; those who have fallen from their rank and 
lionours in government service ; those who are shoved to 
the corner by their own kinsmen ; those whose women are 
violently assaulted ; those who are thrown in jail ; those 
who are punished in .secret ; those wlio are warned of 
their misdeeds ; those whose property has been wholly con- 
fiscated ; those who have long suffered from imprisonment ; 
those whose relatives are banished — all these come under 
the group of provoked persons. 

He who has fallen a victim to misfortune by his own 
misdeeds ; he who is offended (by the king) ; he whose 
sinful deeds are brought to light ; he who is alarmed at the 
award of punishment on a man of like guilt ; he whose lands 
have been confiscated ; he whose rebellious spirit is put 
down by coercive measures ; he who, as a superintendent 
of all government departments, has suddenly amassed a 
large amount of wealth ; he who, as a relative of such a 
rich man aspires to inherit his wealth; he who is disliked by 
the king ; and he who hates the king. — all these come under 
the group of persons alarmed. 
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He who is impoverished ; he who has lost much 
wealth ; he who is niggardly ; he who is addicted to evil 
25 propensities ; and he who is engaged in dangerous 
transactions, — all these constitute the group of ambi- 
tious persons. 

He who is self-sufficient ; he who is fond of honours ; 
he who is intolerant of his rival’s honour; he who is es- 
teemed low ; he who is of a fiery spirit ; he who is fool- 
hardy as well as he who is not content with what he has 
been enjoying, — all these come under the group of haughty 
persons. 

Of these, he who clings to a particular faction shall be 
so deluded by spies with shaved head or braided hair as to 
believe that he is intriguing with that party. Partisans 
under provocation, tor example, may be won over by telling 
that ‘ just as an elephant in rut and mounted over by a 
driver under intoxication tramples under its foot whatever 
it comes across, so this king, disposses.sed of the eye of 
science, blindly attempts to oppress both citizens and 
country people ; it is possible to restrain him by setting up 
a rival elephant against him ; so have forbearance enough 
(to wait).’ 

Likewise alarmed persons may be won over by telling 
that ‘ just as a hidden snake bites and emits poison over 
whatever alarms it, so this king ajiprehensive of danger from 
thee will ere long emit the poison of his resentment on 
thee ; so thou mayest better go elsewhere.’ 

Similarly ambitious persons may be won over by telling 
that ‘ just as a cow reared by dog-keepers gives milk to 
dogs, but not to Brahmans, so this king gives milk (rewards) 
to those wffio are devoid of valour, foresight, eloquence and 
bravery, but not to those who are possessed of noble 
character ; so the other king who is possessed of power to 
discriminate men from men may be courted.’ 

In like manner haughty persons may be won over by 
telling that ‘ just as a reservoir of water belonging toChan- 
dalas is serviceable only to Chandalas, but not to others, so 
this king of low-birth confers his patronage only on low-born 
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people, but not on Aryas like thee ; so the other king who 
is possessed of power to distinguish between men and men 
may be courted.’ 

All these disaffected persons, when acquiescing to the 
20 above proposals, may be made under a solumn com- 
pact (panakarmana) to form a combination together 
with the spies to achieve their end.^ 

Likewuse friends of a foreign king may also be won 
over by means of persuation and rewards, while implacable 
enemies may be brought round by sowing dissensions, by 
threats, and by pointing out the defects of their master. 

[Thus ends Chapter XTV, “Winning over Factions tor 
or against an Enemy’s Cause in an Enemv’s State,” in Book I, 
“ Concerning Discipline ” of the Arthasasra of Kautilya.] 


CHAPTEK XV. 

The Business of Counxil-meetino. 

Havino gained a firm hold on the affection of both local 
and foreign parties both in his own and enemy’s state, the 
king shall proceed to think of administrative measures. 

All kinds of administrative measures are preceded by 
deliberations in a well-formed council. The subject matter 
of a council shall be entirely secret and deliberations in it 
shall be so carried that even birds cannot see them ; for it 
is said that the secrecy of counsels was divulged by parrots, 
minas, dogs and other low creatures of mean birth. Hence 
without providing himself with sufficient safeguard against 
disclosure, he shall never enter into deliberations in a 
council. 

Whoever discloses counsels shall be torn to pieces. 

The disclosure of counsels may be detected by observ- 
ing changes in the attitude and countenance of envoys, 
ministers, and masters. Change in conduct is change in 
attitude (iiigitamanyathavrittih) ; and observation of physi- 
cal appearance is countenance (akritigrahanamakarah). 


1 lu Sloka-metre till the close of the chapter. 
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Maintenance of the secrecy of a council-matter, and 
keeping guard over officers that have taken part in the deli- 
beration over it (shall be strictly observed) till the time of 
starting the work so considered approaches. 

Carelessness, intoxication, talking in sleep, love and 
2<j other evil habits of councillors are the causes of the 
betrayal of counsels. 

Whoever is of hidden nature or is disregarded will 
disclose counsels. Hence steps shall be taken to safeguard 
counsels against such dangers. Disclosure of counsels is 
advantageous to persons other than the king and his officers. 

“Hence,” says Bharadvaja, “the king shall singly deli- 
berate over secret matters ; for ministers have their own 
ministers, and these latter some of their own ; this kind of 
successive line of ministers tends to the disclosure of counsels. 

“ Hence no outside person shall know anything of the 
work which the king has in view. Only those who are 
employed to carry it out shall know it either when it is 
begun or when accomplished.”' 

“ No deliberation,” says Visalaksha, “ made by a single 
person will be successful ; the nature of the work which a 
sovereign has to do is to be inferred from the consideration 
of both the visible and invisible causes. The perception of 
what is not or cannot be seen, the conclusive decision of 
whatever is seen, the clearance of doubts as to whatever is 
susceptible of two opinions, and the inference of the whole 
when only a part is seen — all this is possible of decision 
only by ministers. Hence he shall sit at deliberation with 
persons of wide intellect. 

He shall despise none, but hear the opinions of all. A 
wise man shall make use of even a child’s sensible utterance.' 

“ This is,” says Parasara “ ascertaining the opinions of 
others, but not keeping counsels. He shall ask his ministers 
for their opinion on a work similar to the one he has in 
view, telling them that “ this is the work ; it happened thus ; 
what is to be done if it will turn out thus ” ; and he shall do 
as they decide. If it is done thus, both the ascertainment 
of opinions and maintenance of secrecy can he attained.” 


J In Sloka-metre, 
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“ Not so,” says Pisiina, ” for ministers, when called for 
their opinions regarding a distant undertaking, or an accom- 
2g plishcd or an nnaccomplished work, either approach 
the subject with indifference or give their opinions 
half-heartedly. This is a serious defect. Hence he shall 
consult such persons as are believed to be capable of giving 
decisive opinion regarding those works about which he seeks 
for advice. If he consults thus, he can secure good advice 
as well as secrecy of counsel.” 

“ Not so,” says Kautilya, “ for this (kind of seeking for 
advice) is infinite and endless. He shall consult three or 
four ministers. Consultation with a single (minister) may 
not lead to any definite conclusion in cases of complicated 
issues. A single minister proceeds wilfully and without 
restraint. In deliberating with two ministers, the king may 
be overpowered by their combined action, or imperilled by 
their mutual dissension. But with three m- four nhnisters 
he will not come to any serious grief, but will arrive at 
satisfactory results. With ministers more than four in 
number, he will have to come to a decision after a good deal 
of trouble ; nor will secrecy of counsel be maintained with- 
out much trouble. In accordance with the requirements of 
place, time, and nature of the work in view, he may, as he 
deems it proper, deliberate with one or two ministers or 
by himself. 

Means to carry out works, command of plenty of men 
and wealth, allotment of time and place, remedies against 
dangers, and final success are the five constituents of every 
council-deliberation. 

The king may ask his ministers for their opinion either 
individually or collectively, and ascertain their ability by 
judging over the reasons they assign for their opinions. 

He shall lose no time when the opportunity waited for 
arrives ; nor shall he sit long at consultation w’ith those 
whose parties he intends to hurt. 

The school of Manu say that the assembly of ministers 
gg (mantriparishad) shall be made to consist of twelve 
members. 

The school of Brihaspathi say that it shall consist of 
sixteen members. 
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The school of Usanas say that it shall consist of twenty 
members. 

But Kautilya holds that it shall consist of as many mem- 
bers as the needs of his dominion require (yathasamarth- 
yam). 

Those ministers shall have to consider all that concerns 
the parties of both the king and his enemy. They shall 
also set themselves to start the work that is not yet begun, 
to complete what has been begun, to improve what has been 
accomplished, and to enforce strict obedience to orders 
(niyogasampadam) . 

He shall supervise woi’ks in company with his officers 
that are near (asannaihl ; and consult by sending writs 
(patrasampreshanena) those that are (not) near (asannaM. 

One thousand sages form Indra’s assembly of ministers 
(mantriparishad). They are his eyes. Hence he is called 
thousand-eyed though he possesses only two eyes. 

In works of emergency, he shall call both his ministers 
and the assembly of ministers (mantrino mantriparishadam 
cha), and tell them of the same. He shall do whatever the 
majority (bhiiyishthah) of the members suggest or whatever 
course of action leading to success (karyasiddhikaram va) 
they point out. And while doing any work. 

None of his enemies (pai-e) shall know his secret, but 
he shall know the weak points of his enemy. Like a 
tortoise he shall draw in his limbs that are stretched out."^ 

Just as balls of meal offered to ancestors by a person 
not learned in the Vedas are unfit to be eaten by wise men, 
so whoever is not well versed in sciences shall be unfit to 
hear of council deliberations. 

[Thus ends Chapter XV, “ The Business of Council- 
meeting ” in Book I, “ Concerning Discipline ” of the 
Artha^stra of Kautilya.] 


1 Perhaps a mistake for * auasanua ’ 'not near,’ 
a In Sloka-metre till the end of the chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Mission of Envoys. 

Whoever has succeeded as a councillor is an envoy. 

Whoever possesses ' ministerial qualifications is a 
gQ charge-d'afaires (iiisrishtarthah). 

Whoever possesses the same qualifications less by one- 
quarter is an agent entrusted with a definite mission (pari- 
mitarthah) . 

Whoever possesses the same (pialifications less by one- 
half is a conveyer of royal writs (sasanaharah). 

Having made excellent arrangements for carriage, con- 
veyance, servants and subsistence, he (an envoy) shall start 
on his mission, thinking that “ the enemy shall be told 
thus; the enemy ipara) will say thus: this shall be the 
reply to him ; and thus he shall be imposed upon,” 

The envoy shall make friendship with the enemy's 
officers such as those in charge of wild tracts, of boun- 
daries, of cities, and of country parts. He shall also contrast 
the military stations, sinews of war, and strong-holds of the 
enemy with those of his own master. He shall ascertain 
the size and area of forts and of the state, as well as 
strongholds of precious things and assailable and unassail- 
able points. 

Having obtained permission, he shall enter into the 
capital of the enemy and state the object of the mission as 
exactly as entrusted lo him even at the cost of his own life. 

Brightness in the tone, face, and eyes of the enemy ; 
respectful reception of the mission ; enquiry about the health 
of friends ; taking part in the narration of virtues ; giving 
a seat close to the throne ; respectful treatment of the envoy; 
remembrance of friends; closing the mission with satisfac- 
tion ; — all these shall be noted as indicating the good graces 
of the enemy and the reverse his displeasure. 


1 See chap, ix, bk. i. 
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A displeased enemy may be told : — 

“ Messengers are the mouth-pieces of kings, not only of 
thyself, but of all ; hence messengers who, in the face of 
weapons raised against them, hav'e to express their mission 
as exactly as they are entrusted with do not, though 
outcasts, deserve death ; where is then reason to put 
messengers of Brahman caste to death ? This is another’s 
speech. This (i.e., delivery of that speech verbatim) is the 
duty of messengers.” 

Not puffed up with the respects shown to him, he shall 
stay there till he is allowed to depart. He shall not care 
21 for the mightiness of the enemy ; shall strictly 
avoid women and liquor ; shall take bed single ; for 
it is well-known that the intentions of envoys are ascer- 
tained while they are asleep or under the influence of liquor. 

He shall, through the agency of ascetic and merchant 
spies or through their disciples or through spies under the 
disguise of physicians, and heretics, or through recipients of 
salaries from two states ( ubhayavetana ), ascertain the 
nature of the intrigue prevalent among parties favourably 
disposed to his own master, as well as the conspiracy of 
hostile factions, and understand the loyalty or disloyalty of 
the people to the enemy besides any assailable points. 

If there is no possibility of carrying on any such con- 
versation (conversation with the people regarding their 
loyalty), he may tiy to gather such information by observ- 
ing the talk of beggars, intoxicated and insane persons or 
of persons babbling in sleep, or by observing the signs made 
in places of pilgrimage and temples or by deciphering paint- 
ings and secret writings ( chitra-gudha-lekhya-samjhd.- 
bhih). 

Whatever information he thus gathers he shall try to 
test by intrigues. 

He shall not check the estimate which the enemy 
makes of the elements of sovereignty of his own master ; 
but he shall only say in reply, ‘ All is known to thee.’ Nor 
shall he disclose the means employed (by his master) to 
achieve an end in view. 
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If he has not succeeded in his mission, but is still 
detained, he shall proceed to infer thus ; — 

Whether seeing the ininiinent danger into which my 
master is likely to fall and desirous of averting his own danger; 
whether in view of inciting against my master an enemy 
threatening in the rear or a king whose dominion in the 
rear is separated by other intervening states ; whether in 
view of causing internal rebellion in my master’s state, or 
of inciting a wild chief (atavika) against iny master ; whether 
in view of destroying my master by employing a friend or a 
king whose dominion stretches out in the rear of my 
master’s state (akranda) : whether with the intention of 
averting the internal trouble in his own state or of prevent- 
ing a foreign invasion or the inroads of a wild chief; 
whether in view of causing the approaching time of my 
master’s expedition to lapse ; whether with the desire of 
collecting raw materials and merchandise, or of repairing 
his fortifications, or of recruiting a strong army capable to 
fight ; whether waiting for the time and opportunity neces- 
sary for the complete training of his own army ; or whether 
in view of making a desirable alliance in order to avert the 
present contempt brought about by his owm carelessness, 
this king detains me thus? 

Then he may stay or get out as he deems it desirable ; 
or he may demand a speedy settlement of his mission. 

Or having intimated an unfavourable order (sasana) to 
the enemy, and pretending apprehension of imprisonment 
or death, he may return even without permission ; otherwise 
he may be punished. 

Transmission of missions, maintenance of treaties, issue 
of ultimatum Ipratapa), gaining of friends, intrigue, sowing 
gg dissension among friends, fetching secret force ; 
carrying away by stealth relatives and gems, gather- 
ing information about the movements of spies, bravery, 
breaking of treaties of peace, winning over the favour of the 
envoy and government officers of the enemy, — these are 
the duties of an envoy (duta).* 

The king shall employ his own envoys to carry on 
works of the above description, and guard himself against 


i lu Sloka-metre. 
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(the mischief of) foreign envoys by employing counter 
envoys, spies, and visible and invisible watchmen.* 

[Thus ends Chapter XYI, “ The Mission of Envoys ” 
in Book I, “ Concerning Discipline ” of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya.] 


CHAPTER XVII. 

PiiOTECTiox OF Princes. 

Having secured his own personal safety first from his wives 
and sons, the king can be in a position to maintain the 
security of his kingdom against immediate enemies as well 
as foreign kings. 

We shall treat of “ Protection of Wives - ” in connection 
with “ Duties towards the Harem.” 

Ever since the birth of princes, the king shall take 
special care of them. 

“For,” says Bharadvaja, “princes like crabs have a 
notorious tendency of eating up their begetter. When they 
are wanting in filial affection, they shall better be punished 
in secret (upamsudandah).” 

“This is,” says Visalaksha, “cruelty, destruction of 
fortune, and extirpation of the seed of the race of 
Kshattriyas. Hence it is better to keep them under 
guard in a definite place.” 

“ This,” say the school of Parasara, “ is akin to the fear 
from a lurking snake (ahibhayam) ; for a prince may think 
that apprehensive of danger, his father has locked him up, 
and may attempt to put his own father on his lap. Hence 
it is better to keep a prince under the custody of boundary 
guards or inside a fort.” 

“ This,” says Pisuna, “ is akin to the fear (from a wolf 
in the midst) of a flock of sheep (aurabhrakam bhayam) ; 
for after understanding the cause of his rustication, he may- 
avail himself of the opportunity to make an alliance with 


I Ka. xii, 1-24. 


a See chap, xxvi, bk, i. 
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the boundary guards (against his father). Hence it is better 
to throw him inside a fort belonging to a foreign king far 
away from his own state.” 

“ Tins,” says Kaunaiiadanta, “ is akin to the position of 
a calf (vatsasthclnam) : for just as a man milks a cow with 
the help of its calf, so the foreign king may milk (reduce) 
the prince's father. Hence it is better to make a prince 
live with his maternal relations.” 

This,” says Vatavyadhi “ is akin to the position of a 
flag (dhvajasthanametat) ; for as in the case of Aditi and 
Kausika, the prince’s maternal relations may, unfurling this 
flag, go on begging. Hence princes may be suffered to 
dissipate their lives by sensual excesses (gramyadharma) 
inasmuch as revelling .sons do not dislike their indulgent 
fatlier.” 

” This,” says Kautilya, “ is death in life ; for no sooner 
is a royal family with a prince or princes given to dissipa- 
tion attacked, than it perishes like a worm-eaten piece of 
wood. Hence when the cjiieen attains tlie age favourable for 
procreation, (uiests shall offer to Indra and Brihaspati the 
requisite oblations. When she is big with a child, the king 
shall observe the instructions of midwifery with regard to 
gestation and delivery. After delivery, the priests shall 
perform the [irescribed purificatory ceremonials. When 
the prince attains the necessary age, adepts shall tram him 
under proper discipline.” 

” Any one of the classmate spies,” say (politicians 
known as) Ambhiyas, ” may allure the prince towards hunt- 
ing, gambling, liquor, and women, and instigate him to 
attack his own father and snatch the reins of government in 
his own hands. Another spy shall prevent him from such 
acts.” 

“ There can be,” says Kautilya, “ no greater crime or 
sin than making wicked impressions on an innocent mind ; 
just as a fresh object is stained with whatever it is 
brought in close association, so a prince with fresh 
mind is apt to regard as scientific injunctions all that he is 
told of. Hence he shall be taught only of righteousness 
and of wealth (artha), but not of unrighteousness and 
of non-wealth. Classmate spies shall be so courteous 
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towards him as to say ‘ thine are we.' When under the 
temptation of youth, he turns his eye towards women, 
impure women under the disguise of Aryas sJiall, at night 
and in lonely ^jlaces, terrify him; when fond of liquor, he 
shall be terrified by making him drink such liquor as is 
adulterated with narcotics (ydga[)dna) ; when fond of 
gambling, he shall he teri'itied by spies under the disguise 
of fraudulent persons; when tond of hunting, he shall be 
terrified by spies under the disguise of highway robbers ; 
and when desirous of attacking bis own father, he shall, 
under the pretence of com[)liance, lx- gradually persuaded of 
the evil consequences of such attempts, by telling : a king 
is not made by a mere wish ; failure of thy attempt will 
bring about thy own death ; success makes thee fall into 
hell and causes the people to lament (for thy father) and 
destroy the only clod (ekaloshtovadhascha, i.c.. thyself).” 

When a king has an only son who is either devoid of 
worldly pleasures or is a favourite child, the king may keep 
him under chains. If a king has many sons, he may send 
some of them to where there is no heir apparent, nor a 
child either just born or in the embryo. 

When a prince is pos.^esscd of good and amical.ile 
qualities, he may be made the commander-in-chief or 
installed as heir apparent.’ 

Sons are of three kinds; those of sharp intelligence ; 
those of stagnant intelligence ; and tlioae of perverted 
mind. 

Whoever carries into practice whatever he is taught 
concerning righteousness and wealth is one of >harp intelli- 
gence ; whoever never carries into practice the good instruc- 
tions he has imbibed is one of stagnant intelligence ; and 
whoever entangles himself in dangers and hates righteous- 
ness and wealth is one of perverted mind. 

If a king has an only son (of the last type), attempts 
gg shall be made to pn.icreating a son to him ; or sons 
may be begotten on his daughters. 

When a king is too old or diseased (to beget sons), he 
may appoint a maternal relation ora blood relation ikiilya) 


1 Ka. vii. 1-8. 
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of his or any one of his neighbouring kings possessed of good 
and amicable qualities to sow the seed in his own field 
(kshetrebljam, i.e., to beget a son on his wife.) 

But never shall a wicked and an only son be installed 
on the royal throne. 

' A royal father who is the (jnly prop for many (people) 
shall be favourably dispo.sed towards his son. E.xcept in 
danf^ers, sovereignty falling to the lot of the eldest (son) 
is always respected. Bovereignty may (sometimes) be the 
property of a clan ' ; for the corporation of clans is invin- 
cible in its nature and being free from the calamities of 
anarchy, can have a permanent existence on earth. 

[Thus ends Chapter XVII, “ Protection of Princes ” 
in Book I, “ Camcerning Discipline ” of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya.] 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Conduct of a Prince kept under Restraint 

AND THE Treatment of a Restrained Prince. 

A prince, though put to troubles and employed in an 
unequal task, shall yet faithfully follow his father unless 
that task costs his life, enrages the people, or causes any 
other serious calamities. If he is employed in a good or 
meritorious work, he shall try to win the good graces of the 
superintendent of that work, carry the work to a profitable 
end beyond expectation, and present his father with the 
proportional profit derived from that work as well as with 
the excessive profit due to his skill. If the king is not still 
pleased with him and shows undue partiality to another 
prince and other wives, he may request the king to permit 
him for a forest-life. 

Or if he apprehends imprisonment or death, he may 
seek refuge under a neighbouring king who is known to be 
righteous, charitable, truthful, and not given to cunning, 

1 111 Slokii-iiietre. 

2 A clear proof of the exibteuce of republican or oligarchical fornib of 
government in ancient India. 
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but also welcomes and respects guests of good character, 
gg Residing therein he may provide himself with men 
and money, contract marriage-connection with influ- 
ential personages, and not only make alliance with wild 
tribes, but win over the parties (in his father's state). 

Or moving alone, he may earn his livelihood by work- 
ing in gold mines or ruby mines or by manufacturing gold 
and silver ornaments or any other commercial commodities. 
Having acquired close intimacy with heretics (pashanda). 
rich widows, or merchants carrying on ocean traftic, he 
may, by making use of poison (niadanarasa), rob them of 
their wealth as well as the wealth of gods unless the latter 
is enjoyable by Brahmans learned in tlie Vedas. Or he 
may adopt such measures * as are employed to capture the 
villages of a foreign king. Or he may proceed (against his 
father) with the help of the servants of his mother. 

Or having disguised himself as a painter, a carpenter, 
a court-bard, a physician, a buffoon, or a heretic, and assist- 
ed by spies under similar disguise, he may, when opportu- 
nity affords itself, present himself armed with weapons and 
poison before the king, and address him : — 

“ I am the heir-apparent ; it does not become thee to 
enjoy the state alone when it is enjoyable by both of us, or 
when others justly desire such enjoyment ; I ought not to 
be kept away by awarding an allowance of double the sub- 
sistence and salary.” 

These are the measures that a prince kept under 
restraint has to take. 

Spies or his mother, natural or adoptive, may recon- 
cile an heir-apparent under restraint and bring him to 
the court. 

Or secret emissaries armed with weapons and poison 
may kill an abandoned prince. If he is not abandoned, he 
may be caught hold of at night by employing women equal 
to the occasion, or by making use of liquor, or on the occa- 
sion of hunting, and brought back (to the court). 

1 These measures are treated of in bk. xiii. See the contents chapter i 
of book i. 
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When thus brought back, he shall be conciliated by the 
king with promise of sovereignty ‘after me ’ (i.e., after the 
king’s death), and kept under guard in a definite 
locality. Or if the king has many sons, an unruly 
prince may be banished. ‘ 

[Thus ends Chapter XVIII, “ The Conduct of a Prince 
kept under Restraint and the Treatment of a Restrained 
Prince,” in Book I, “Concerning Discipline” of the Artha- 
sastra of Kautilya.] 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The Duties of a King. 

If a king is energetic, his subjects will be equally energetic. 
If he is reckless, they will not only be reckless likewise, but 
also eat into his works. Besides, a reckless king will easily 
fall into the hands of his enemies. Hence the king shall 
ever be wakeful. 

He shall divide both the day and the night into eight 
nalikas (1^ hours), or according to the length of the shadow 
(cast by a gnomon standing in the sun) : the shadow of three 
purushas (36 angulas or inches), of one purusha (12 inches), 
of four angulas (4 inches), and absence of shadow denoting 
midday are the four one-eighth divisions of the forenoon ; 
like divisions (in the reverse order) in the afternoon. 

Of these divisions, ’ during the first one-eighth part of 
the day, he shall post watchmen and attend to the accounts 
of receipts and expenditure ; during the second part, he shall 
look to the affairs of both citizens and country people ; 
during the third, he shall not only bathe and dine, but also 
study ; during the fourth, he shall not only receive revenue 
in gold (hiranya), but also attend to the appointments of 
gg superintendents ; during the fifth, he shall corres- 
pond in writs (patrasampreshanena) with the assem- 
bly of his ministers, and receive the secret information 
gathered by his spies ; during the sixth, he may engage 

1 In Sloka metre. 

* In devisiiiff a tune table for kinffs, Yajayavalkva adopts the same plan 
and uses the very words of Chanakya. Yajuavalkyasmriti I, 327-332, 
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himself in his favourite amusements or in self-deliberation ; 
during the seventh, he shall superintend elephants, horses, 
chariots, and infantry, and during the eighth part, he shall 
consider various plans of military operations with his 
commander-in-chief. 

At the close of the day, he shall observe the evening 
prayer (sandhya). 

During the first one-eighth part of the night, he shall 
receive secret emissaries; during the second, he shall 
attend to bathing and supper and study ; during the third, 
he shall enter the bed-chamber amid the sound of trumpets 
and enjoy sleep during the fourth and fifth parts ; having 
been awakened by the sound of trumpets during the sixth 
part, he shall recall to his mind the injunctions of sciences as 
well as the day’s duties ; during the seventh, he shall sit 
considering administrative measures and send out spies ; 
and during the eighth division of the night, he shall receive 
benedictions from sacrificial priests, teachers, and the high 
priest, and having seen his physician, chief cook and 
astrologer, and having saluted both a cow with its calf and 
a bull by circumambulating round them, he shall get into 
his court. 

Or in conformity to his capacity, he may alter the time- 
table and attend to his duties. 

When in the court, he shall never cause his petitioners 
to wait at the door, for when a king makes himself inacces- 
sible to his people and entrusts his work to his immediate 
officers, he may be sure to engender confusion in 
business, and to cause thereby public disaffection, and 
himsef a prey to his enemies. 

He shall, therefore, personally attend to the business 
of gods, of heretics, of Brahmans learned in the Vedas, of 
cattle, of sacred places, of minors, the aged, the afflicted, 
and the helpless, and of women ; — all this in order (of 
enumeration) or according to the urgency or pressure of 
those works. 

All urgent calls he shall hear at once, but never put off ; 
for when postponed, they will prove too hard or impossible 
to accomplish. ‘ 


I In Sloka-metre till the end of the chapter. 
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Having seated himself in the room where the sacred 
fire has been kept, he shall attend to the business of physi- 
cians and ascetics practising austerities ; and that in com- 
pany with his high priest and teacher and after preliminary 
salutation (to the petitioners). 

Accompanied by persons proficient in the three sciences 
(trividya) but not alone lest the petitioners be offended, he 
shall look to the business of those who are practising auste- 
rities, as well as of those who are experts in witchcraft 
and Yoga. 

Of a king, the religious vow is his readiness to action ; 
satisfactory discharge of duties is his performance of sacri- 
fice ; equal attention to all is the offer of fees and ablution 
towards consecration. 

In the happiness of his subjects lies his happiness ; in 
their welfare his welfare ; whatever pleases himself he shall 
not consider as good, but whatever pleases his subjects he 
shall considei' as good. 

Hence the king shall ever be active and discharge his 
duties ; the root ot wealth is activity, and of evil its 
reverse. 

In the absence of activity acquisitions present and to 
come will perish ; by activity he can achieve both his desired 
ends and abundance of wealth. 

[Thus ends Chapter XIX, “ The Duties of a King ” in 
Book I, “ Concerning Discipline ” of the Artha^stra of 
Kautilya.] 


CHAPTEK XX. 

Duty towards the Harem. 

On a site naturally best fitted for the purpose, the king shall 
construct his harem consisting of many compart- 
ments, one within the other, enclosed by a parapet 
and a ditch, and provided with a door. 
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He shall construct his own residential palace after the 
model of his treasury-house ; or he may have his residential 
abode in the centre of the delusive chaiuher (mohanagriha), 
provided with secret passages made into the walls ; or in an 
underground chamber provided with the figures of goddesses 
and of altars (chaitya) carved on the wooden door-frame, 
and connected with many underground passages for exit ; 
or in an upper storey provided with a staircase hidden in a 
wall, with a passage for exit made in a hollow pillar, the 
whole building being so constructed with mechanical 
contrivance as to be caused to fall down when necessary. 

Or considering the danger from his own classmates 
(sahadhyayi), such contrivances as the above, mainly in- 
tended as safeguards against danger, may he made on occa- 
sions of danger or otherwise as he deems fit. 

No other kind of fire can burn that harem which is 
thrice circumambulated from right tn left by a fire of 
human make' (manushtuuignina) ; nor can there be kindled 
any other fire. Nor can fire destroy that harem the walls 
of which are made of mud mixed with ashes produced by 
lightning and wetted in hail- water (karaka-vari). 

Poisonous snakes will not dare to enter into such build- 
ings as are provided with Jivanti (Ftederia Foetida), sveta 
(Aconitum Ferox), mushkakapushpa (?). and vandaka (Epi- 
dendrum Tesselatum), and as arc iirolected by the branches 
of pejata (?) and of asvattha (Ficus Religiosa). 

Cats, peacocks, raangooses, and the spotted deer eat 
up snakes. 

Parrots, minas (^rika), and Malbar birds (bhrihgaraja) 
shriek when they perceive the smell of snake-poison. 

The heron (crauncha) swoons in the vicinity of poison; 
' the pheasant (jivanjivaka) feels distress ; the youth- 
ful cuckoo (mattakokila) dies ; the eyes of partridge 
(chakora) are reddened. 

Thus remedies shall be applied against fire and poison. ‘ 

On one side in the rear of the harem, there shall be 
made for the residence of women compartments provided 
not only with all kinds of medicines useful in midwifery and 


i Ka. vii, 9*26. 
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diseases, but also with well known pot-herbs (prakhyata- 
samsthavriksha), and a water-reservoir ; outside these com- 
partments, the residences of princes and princesses ; in 
front (of the latter building), the toilet-ground (alahkara 
bhumih), the council-ground (mantrabhumib), the court, 
and the ofSces of the hair-apparent and of superintendents. 

In the intervening places between two compartments, 
the army of the officer in charge of the harem shall be 
stationed. 

When in the interior of the harem, the king shall see 
the queen only when her personal purity is vouchsafed by 
an old maid-servant. He shall not touch any woman (unless 
he is apprised of her personal purity) ; for hidden in the 
queen’s chamber, his own brother slew king Bhadrasena; 
hiding himself under the bed of his mother, the son killed 
king Kiirusa ; mixing fried rice with poison, as though with 
honey, his own queen poisoned Kasiraja ; with an anklet 
painted with poison, his own queen killed Vairantya ; with 
a gem of her zone bedaubed with poison, his own queen 
killed Sauvira ; with a looking glass painted with poison, his 
own queen killed Jalutha ; and with a weapon hidden under 
her tuft of hair, his own queen slew Vidiiratha.^ 

Hence the king shall always be careful to avoid such 
lurking dangers. He shall keep away his wives from the 
society of ascetics with shaved head or braided hair, of 
buffoons, and of outside prostitutes (dasi). Nor shall 
women of high birth have occasion to see his wives except 
appointed midwives. 

Prostitutes (rupajiva) with personal cleanliness effected 
by fresh bath and with fresh garments and ornaments shall 
attend the harem. 

Eighty men and fifty women under the guise of fathers 
and mothers, and aged persons, and eunuchs shall not 
^2 only ascertain purity and impurity in the life of the 
inmates of the harem, but also so regulate the affairs 
as to be conducive to the happiness of the king. 


' Ka. vii, 51-55. 
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Every person in the harem shall live in the place 
assigned to him, and shall never move to the place assigned 
to others. No one of the harem shall at any time keep 
company with any outsider.' 

The passage of all kinds of commodities from or into 
the harem shall be restricted and shall, after careful exami- 
nation, be allowed to reach their destination either inside 
or outside the harem as indicated by the seal-mark (mudra). 

[Thus ends Chapter XX, “ Duty towards the Harem ” 
in Book I, “ Concerning Discipline " of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya.j 


CHAPTER XXL 


Pebsonal Safety. 

Ox getting up from the bed, the king shall be received by 
troops of women armed with bows. In the second 
compartment, he shall be received by the Kanchuki (pre- 
senter of the king's coat), the Ushnisi (presenter of king’s 
head-dress), aged persons, and other harem attendants. 

In the third compartment, he shall be received by 
ci’ooked and dwarfish persons ; in the fourth, by prime 
ministers, kinsmen, and door-keepers with barbed missiles 
in their hand. 

The king shall employ as his personal attendants those 
whose fathers and grandfathers had been royal servants, 
those who bear close relationship to the king, those who are 
well trained and loyal, and those who have rendered good 
service. 

Neither foreigners, nor those who have earned neither 
rewards nor honour by rendering good service, nor even 
natives found engaged in inimical works shall form the 
bodyguard of the king or the troops of the officers in charge 
of the harem. 


1 In Sioka-metre. 
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In a well-guarded locality, the head-cook (mahanasika) 
shall supervise the preparation of varieties of relishing 
dishes. The king shall partake of such fresh dishes 
after making an oblation out of them first to the fire 
and then to birds. 

When the flame and the smoke turn blue and crackle, 
and when birds (that eat the oblation) die, presence of 
poison (in the dish) shall be inferred. When the vapour 
arising from cooked nee [lossesses the colour of the neck of 
a peacock, and appears chill as if suddenly cooled, when 
vegetables possess an unnatural colour, and are watery and 
hardened, and appear to have suddenly turned dry, being 
possessed of broken layers of blackish foam, and being 
devoid of smell, touch and taste natural to them ; when 
utensils reflect light either more or less than usual, and are 
covered with a layer of foam at their edges ; when any 
liquid preparation possesses streaks on its surface ; when 
milk bears a bluish streak m the centre of its surface ; when 
liquor and water possess reddish streaks ; when curd is 
marked with black and dark streaks, and honey with white 
streaks; when watery things appear parched as if over- 
cooked and look blue and swollen ; when dry things have 
shrinked and changed in their colour: when hard things 
appear soft, and soft things hard ; when minute animalculse 
die in the vicinity of the dishes ; when carpets and curtains 
possess blackish circular sjiots, with their threads and hair 
fallen off ; when metallic vessels set with gems appear tar- 
nished as though by roasting, ami have lost their polish, 
colour, shine, and softness of touch, presence of poison shall 
be inferred.' 

As to the persmi who has administered poison, the 
marks are parched and dry mouth ; hesitation in speaking ; 
heavy perspiration ; yawning ; too much bodily tremour ; 
frequent tumbling ; evasiem of speech : carelessness in 
work ; and unwillingness to keep to the place assigned 
to him. 

Hence physicians and e.vperts capable of detecting 
poison shall ever attend upon the king. 


1 Ka. vii» 15-26. 
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Having taken out from the store-room of medicines 
that medicine the purity of which has been proved by ex- 
periment, and having himself together with the 
decoctioner and the purveyor (pachaka and poshaka) 
tasted it, the physician shall hand over the medicine to 
the king. The same rule shall apply to liquor and other 
beverages. 

Having cleaned their person and hands by fresh bath 
and put on newly-w.ashed garment, servants in charge of 
dresses and toilets shall seive the king with dresses and 
toilets received under seal from the officer in charge of the 
harem. 

Prostitutes shall do the duty of bath-room servants, 
shampooers, bedding-i'oom servants, washermen, and flower 
garland-makers, while presenting to the king water, scents, 
fragrant powders, dress and garlands, servants along with 
the above prostitutes shall first touch these things by their 
eyes, arms and breast. 

The same rule shall ai)ply to whatever has been 
received from an outside person. 

Musicians shall entertain the king with those kinds of 
amusements in which weapons, fire, and poison are not 
made use of. Musical instruments as well as the ornaments 
of horses, chariots, and elephants shall invariably be kept 
inside (the harem). 

The king shall mount over chariots or beasts of burden 
only when they are first mounted over by his hereditary 
driver or rider. 

He shall get into a boat only when it is piloted by a 
trustworthy sailor and is conjoined to a second boat. He 
shall never sail on any ship which had once been weather- 
beaten ; and (while boating on a good ship) his army shall 
all the while stand on the bank or the shore. 

He shall get into such w'ater as is free from large fishes 
(matsya) and crocodiles. He shall ramble only in such 
forests as are freed from snakes and crocodiles (graha). 

With a view' of acquiring efficiency in the skill of 
shooting arrows at moving objects, he shall engage himself 
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in sports only in such forests as are cleared by hunters and 
hound-keepers from the fear of highway-robbers, snakes, 
and enemies. 

Attended by trustworthy bodyguard armed with wea- 
pons, he shall give interview to saints and ascetics. 
Surrounded by his assembly of ministers, he shall 
receive the envoys of foreign states. 

Attired in military dress and having mounted a horse, 
a chariot, or an elephant, he shall go to see his army equip- 
ped in military array. 

On the occasion of going out of, and coming into (the 
capital), the king’s road shall on both sides be well guarded 
by staff-bearers and freed from the presence of armed 
persons, ascetics, and the cripple (vvahga). 

He shall go to witness festive trains, fairs (yatra), ^ 
procession, or sacrificial performances only when they are 
policed by bands of ‘ The Ten Communities ’ (dasavargika- 
dhishthitani). 

Just as he attends to the personal safety of others 
through the agency of spies, so a wise king' shall also take 
care to secure his person from external dangers. ^ 

[Thus ends Chapter XX, “ Personal Safety ’’ in Book I, 

“ Concerning Discipline ” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 
With this, the Book I, “ Concerning Discipline ” of the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya, has ended.] 


1 In Sloka-nietre. Ka. vii, 39-59, 
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THE DUTIES OF GOVERNMENT 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

CHAPTER I. 

Formation op Villages. 

E ither by inducing foreigners to immigrate (paradesapra- 
vahanena) or by causing the thickly-populated centres of 
his own kingdom to send forth the excessive population 
(svadesabhishyandavamanena va), the king may construct 
villages either on new sites or on old ruins (bhutapurvama- 
bhutapiirvama va‘). 

Villages consisting each of not less than a hundred 
families and of not more than five-hundred families of agri- 
cultural people of sudra caste, with boundaries extending as 
far as a krosa (2250 yds.) or two, and capable of protecting 
each other shall be formed. Boundaries shall be denoted 
by a river, a mountain, forests, bulbous plants 
(grishti), caves, artificial buildings (getubandha), or 
by trees such as salmali (silk cotton tree), sami (Acacia Suma), 
and kshiravriksha (milky trees). 

There shall be set up a sthaniya (a fortress of that 
name) in the centre of eight-hundred villages, a dronamukha 
in the centre of four-hundred villages, a kharvatika in the 
centre of two-hundred villages and a sahgrahana in the 
midst of a collection of ten villages. 

1 While commenting on similar phrases used by Kalidasa in stanza 29, 
Canto XV of his Baghuvamsa, this whole passage is quoted by Malliuatha. 
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There shall be constructed in the extremities of the 
kingdom forts manned by boundary-guards (antapala) whose 
duty shall he to guard the entrances into the kingdom. 
The interior of the kingdom shall he watched by trap- 
keepers (vagurika), archers (Sahara), hunters (pulinda), 
chandalas, and wild tribes (araiiyachara). 

Those who perform sacrifices (ritvik), spiritual guides, 
priests, and those learned in the Vedas shall be granted 
Brahmadaya lands yielding sufficient produce and exempted 
from taxes and fines (adaiidkarani). 

Supei’intendents, Accountants, Gopas,’ Sthanikas, Veter- 
inary Surgeons ' (Anikastha), physicians, horse-trainers, and 
messengers shall also be endowed with lands which they 
shall have no right to alienate by sale or mortgage. 

Lands prepared for cultivation shall be given to tax- 
[layers (karada) only for life (ekapurushikani). Un- 
prepared lands shall not be taken away from those 
who are preparing them for cultivation. 

Lands may be confiscated from those who do not 
cultivate them ; and given to others ; or they may be culti- 
vated by village labourers (gramabhritaka) and traders 
(vaidehaka), lest those owners who do not properly cultivate 
them might pay less (to the government). If cultivators 
pay their taxes easily, they may be favourably supplied with 
grains, cattle, and money. 

The king shall bestow on cultivators only such favour 
and remission (anugrahapariharau) as will tend to swell the 
treasury, and shall avoid such as will deplete it. 

A king with depleted treasury will eat into the very 
vitality of both citizens and country people. Either on the 
occasion of opening new settlements or on any other emer- 
gent occasions, reprission of taxes shall be made. 

He shall regard with fatherly kindness those who have 
passed the period of remission of taxes. 

He shall carry on mining operations and manufactures, 
exploit timber and elephant forests, offer facilities for cattle- 
breeding and commerce, construct roads for traffic both by 
land and water, and set up market towns (panyapattana). 


* See chap, xxxv, bk. ii. 
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He shall also construct reservoirs (setu) filled with 
water either perennial or drawn from some other source. 
Or he may provide with sites, roads, timber, and other 
necessary things those who construct reservoirs of their 
own accord. Likewise in the construction of places of 
pilgrimage (punyasthana) and of groves. 

Whoever stays away IVoni any kind of co-operative 
construction ( sambhuya setubhandhat ) shall send his 
servants and bullocks to carry on his work, shall have a 
share in the expenditure, but shall have no claim to the 
profit. 

The king shall exercise his right of ownership (swfim- 
yam) with regard to fishing, ferrying and trading in 
vegetables (haritapanya) in reservoirs or lakes (setushu). 

Those who do not heed the claims of their slaves (dasa), 
hirelings (ahitaka), and relatives shall be taught their duty. 

The king shall provide the orphans,' (bala), the aged, 
the infirm, the afHicted, and the helpless with maintenance. 
He shall also provide subsistence to helpless women when 
they are carrying and also to the children they give birth to. 

Elders among the villagers shall improve the property 
of bereaved minors till the latter attain their age ; so 
also the property of Gods. 

When a capable person other than an apostate (patita) 
or mother neglects to maintain his or her child, wife, 
mother, father, minor brothers, sisters, or widowed girls 
(kanya vidhavascha), he or she shall be punished with a fine 
of twelve panas. 

When, without making provision for the maintenance 
of his wife and sons, any person embraces ascetism, he shall 
be punished with the first amercement ; likewise any per- 
son who converts a woman to ascetism (pravrajayatah). 

Whoever has passed the age of copulation may become 
an ascetic after distributing the properties of his own acqui- 
sition (among his sons) ; otherwise, he will be punished. 

1 It is from among these destitute persons that spies were recruited ; 
See chap, xii, bk. i. 
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No ascetic other than a vanaprastha (forest-hermit), no 
company other than the one of local birth (sajatadanyassan- 
ghah), and no guilds of any kind other than local co-opera- 
tive guilds (samutthayikadanyassamayanubandhah) shall find 
entrance into the villages of the kingdom. Nor shall there 
be in villages buildings (salah) intended for sports and plays. 
Nor, in view of procuring money, free labour, commodities, 
grains, and liquids in plenty, shall actors, dancers, singers, 
drummers, buffoons (vagjivana), and bards (kusilava) make 
any disturbance to the work of the villagers : for helpless 
villagers are always dependent and bent upon their fields. 

The king shall avoid taking possession of any country 
which is liable to the inroads of enemies and wild tribes 
and w'hich is harassed by frequent visitations of famine and 
pestilence. He shall also keep away from expensive sports.' 

He shall protect agriculture from the molestation of 
oppressive fines, free labour, and taxes (dandavishtikara- 
badhaih) ; herds of cattle from thieves, tigers, poisonous 
creatures and cattle-disease. 

He shall not only clear roads of traffic from the moles- 
tations of courtiers (vallabha), of workmen (karmika), 
of robbers, and of boundary-guards, but also keep 
them from being destroyed by herds of cattle. 

Thus the king shall not only keep in good repair 
timber and elephant forests, buildings, and mines created in 
the past, but also set uj) new ones. 

[Thus ends Chapter I, “Formation of Villages” in 
Book II, “The Duties of Government Superintendents,” of 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of twenty-second chapter 
from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER II. 

Division of Land. 

The king shall make provision for pasture grounds on 
uncultivable tracts. 


1 In Sloka-metre. 
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Brahmans shall be provided with forests for s6ma plan- 
tation, for religious learning, and for the performance of 
penance, such forests being rendered safe from the dangers 
from animate or inanimate objects, and being named after 
the tribal name (gotra) of the Brahmans resident therein. 

A forest as extensive as the above, provided with only 
one entrance rendered inaccessible by the construction of 
ditches all round, with plantations of delicious fruit trees, 
bushes, bowers, and thornless trees, with an expansive lake 
of water full of harmless animals, and with tigers (vyala), 
beasts of prey (margayuka), male and female elephants, 
young elephants, and bisons — all deprived of their claws 
and teeth — shall be formed for the king’s sports. 

On the extreme limit of the country or in any other 
suitable locality, another game-forest with game-beasts, 
open to all, shall also be made. In view of procuring all 
kinds of forest-produce described * elsewhere, one or several 
forests shall be specially reserved. 

Manufactories to prepare commodities from forest 
produce shall also be set up. 

Wild tracts shall be separated from timber-forests. 

In the extreme limit of the country, elephant forests, 
separated from wild tracts, shall be formed. 

The superintendent of forests with his retinue of forest- 
guards shall not only maintain the up-keep of the forests, 
gjj but also acquaint himself with all passages for 
entrance into, or exit from such of them as ai’e 
mountainous or boggy or contain rivers or lakes. 

Whoever kills an elephant shall be put to death. 

Whoever brings in the pair of tusks of an elephant, 
dead from natural causes, shall receive a reward of 
four-and-a-half panas. 

Guards of elephant foi’ests, assisted by those who rear 
elephants, those who enchain the legs of elephants, those who 
guard the boundaries, those who live in forests, as w'ell as 
by those who nurse elephants, shall, with the help of five or 
seven female elephants to help in tethering wild ones, trace 
the whereabouts of herds of elephants by following the 


2 See chap, vii, bk. ii. 
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course of urine and dungs left by elephants and along 
forest-tracts covered over with branches of Bhallataki (Semi- 
carpus Anacardium), and by observing the spots where ele- 
phants slept or sat before or left dungs, or where they had 
]ust destroyed the banks of rivers or lakes. They shall also 
precisely ascertain whether any mark is due to the move- 
ments of elephants in herds, of an elephant roaming single, 
of a stray elephant, of a leader of herds, of a tusker, of a 
rogue elephant, of an elephant in rut, of a young elephant, 
or of an elephant that has escaped from the cage. 

Experts in catching elephants shall follow’ the instruc- 
tions given to them by the elephant doctor (anikastha) and 
catch such elephants as are possessed of auspicious charac- 
teristics and good character. 

The victory of kings (in battles) depends mainly upon 
elephants ; for elephants, being of large bodily frame, are 
capable not only to destroy the arrayed army of an enemy, 
his fortifications, and encampments, but also to undertake 
works that are dangerous to life. 

Elephants bred in countries, such as Kalihga, Ahga, 
Karusa, and the East are the best ; those of the Dasarna and 
western countries are of middle quality ; and those of 
Saurashtra and Panchajana countries are of low’ quality. 
The might and energy of all can, however, be impi-oved by 
suitable training. 

[Thus ends Chapter II, “Division of Land ” in Book II, 
“ The Duties of Government Superintendents ” of the 
Artha^stra of Kautilya. End of twenty-third chapter from 
the beginning.] 


CHAPTER III. 

Construction of Forts. 

On all the four quarters of the boundaries of the kingdom, 
defensive fortifications against an enemy in w’ar shall 
be constructed on grounds best fitted for the purpose ; 
a water-fortification (audaka) such as an island in the midst 
of a river, or a plain surrounded by low ground ; a mountain- 
ous fortification (parvata) such as a rocky tract or a cave ; 
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a desert (dhanvana) such as a wild tract devoid of water and 
overgrown with thicket growing in barren soil ; or a forest 
fortification (vanadurga) full of wagtail (khajana), water and 
thickets. 

Of these, water and inonntain fortifications are best 
suited to defend populous centres ; and desert and forest 
fortifications are habitations in wilderness (atavisthanani). ‘ 

Or with ready preparations for flight, the king may 
have his fortified capital (sthaniya) as the seat of his 
sovereignty (samudayasthanam) in the centre of his king- 
dom : in a locality naturally best fitted for the purpose, 
such as the bank of the confluence of rivers, a deep pool of 
perennial water, or of a lake or tank, a fort, circular, rect- 
angular, or square in form, surrounded w'ith an artificial 
canal of water, and connected with both land and water- 
paths (may be constructed). 

Round this fort, three ditches with an intermediate 
space of one daiida (0 ft.) from each other, fourteen, twelve 
and ten dandas respectively in width, with depth less by 
one quarter or by one-half of their width, square at their 
bottom and one-third as wide as at their top, with sides built 
of stones or bricks, filled with perennial flowing water or 
with water drawn from some other source, and po.ssessing 
crocodiles and lotus plants shall be constructed. 

At a distance of four dandas (24 ft.) from the (inner- 
most) ditch, a rampart six dandas high and twice as much 
broad shall be erected by heaping mud upwards and by- 
making it square at the bottom, oval at the centre pressed 
by the trampling of elephants and bulls, and planted w-ith 
thorny and poisonous plants in bushes. Gaps in the ram- 
part shall be filled up with fresh earth. 

Above the rampart, parapets in odd or even numbers 
g 2 and with an intermediate space of from 12 to 24 
hastas from each other shall be built of bricks and 
raised to a height of twice their breadth. 

The passage for chariots shall be made of trunks of 
palm trees or of broad and thick slabs of stones with 

I Ka.iv, 57-62. 
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spheres like the head of a monkey carved on their surface ; 
but never of wood as fire finds a happj' abode in it. 

Towers, square throughout and with moveable stair- 
case or ladder equal to its height, shall also be constructed. 

In the intermediate space measuring thirty dandas 
between two towers, there shall be formed a broad street in 
two compartments covered over with a roof and two-and- 
half times as long as it is broad. 

Between the tower and the broad street there shall be 
constructed an Indrakosa which is made up of covering 
pieces of wooden planks affording seats for three archers. 

There shall also be made a road for Gods which shall 
measure two hastas inside (the towers ?), four times as much 
by the sides, and eight hastas along the parapet. 

Paths (charya, to ascend the parapet '^) as broad as a 
danda (6 ft.) or two shall also be made. 

In an unassailable part (of the rampart), a passage for 
flight (pradhavitikam), and a door for exit (nishkuradwaram) 
shall be made. 

Outside the rampart, passages for movements shall be 
closed by forming obstructions such as a knee-breaker (janu- 
gg bhanjani), a trident, mounds of earth, pits, wreaths 
of thorns, instruments made like the tail of a snake, 
^ palm leaf, triangle, and of dog’s teeth, rods, ditches fil- 
led with thorns and covered with sand, frying pans and 
water-pools. 

Having made on both sides of the rampart a circular- 
hole of a danda-and-a-half in diametre, an entrance gate (to 
the fort) one-sixth as broad as the width of the street shall 
be fixed. 

A square (chaturasra) is formed by successive addition 
of one danda up to eight dandas commencing from five, or 
in the proportion, one-sixth of the length up to one-eighth. 

The rise in level ( talotsedhah ) shall be made by 
successive addition of one hasta up to 18 hastas commen- 
cing from 15 hastas. 
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In fixing a pillar, six parts are to form its height on the 
floor, twice as much (12 parts) to he entered into the 
ground, and one-fourth for its capital. 

Of the first floor, five parts (are to be taken) for the 
formation of a hall (sala), a well, and a boundary-house ; 
two-tenths of it for the formation of two platforms op[)osite 
to each other (pratimanchau) ; an upper storey twice as high 
as its width ; carvings of images ; an upper-most storey, 
•half or three-fourths as broad as the first floor ; side walls 
built of bricks ; on the left side, a stair-case circumam- 
bulating from left to right ; on the right, a secret stair- 
case hidden in the wall ; a top-support of ornamental 
arches (torauasirah) projecting as far as two hastas ; two 
door-panels, (each) occupying three-fourths of the space ; 
two and two cross-bars (parigha, to fasten the door) ; an 
iron-bolt (indrakila) as long as an aratni (24 angulas) ; a 
boundary gate (anidvaram) five hastas in width : four beams 
to shut the door against elephants ; and turrets (hastinakha) 
(outside the rampart) raised up to the height of the face of a 
man, removable or irremovable, or made of earth in places 
devoid of water. 

A turret above the gate and starting from the top of 
the parapet shall be constructed, its front resembling an 
alligator up to three-fourths of its height. 

In the centre of the parapets, there shall be construct- 
ed a deep lotus pool ; a rectangular building of four Goin- 
gs partments, one within the other ; an abode of the 
Goddess Kumari (Kumaripuram), having its external 
area one-and-a-half times as broad as that of its innermost 
room ; a circular building with an arch way ; and in accord- 
ance with available space and materials, there shall also be 
constructed canals (kulya) to hold weapons and three times 
as long as broad. 

In those canals, there shall be collected stones, spades 
(kuddala), axes (kuthari), varieties of staffs, cudgel (musri- 
nthi), hammeis (mudgara), clubs, discus, machines (yantra), 
and such weapons as can destroy a hundred persons at once 
(sataghni), together with spears, tridents, bamboo-sticks 
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with pointed edges made of iron, camel-necks,. explosives 
(agnisamyogas), and whatever else can be devised and 
formed from available materials.* 

[Thus ends Chapter III, “ Construction of Forts,” in 
Book II, “ The Duties of Government Superintendents ” of 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of twenty-fourth chapter 
from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER IV. 

Buildings within the Fort. 

Demarcation of the ground inside the fort shall be made 
first by opening three royal roads from west to east and 
three from south to north. 

The fort shall contain twelve gates, provided with both 
a land and water-way kept secret. 

Chariot- roads, royal roads, and roads leading to drona- 
mukha, sthaniya, country parts, and pasture grounds shall 
each be four dandas (“24 ft.) in width. 

Road leading to sayoniya (?), military stations (vyiiha), 
burial or cremation grounds, and to villages shall be eight 
dandas in width. 

Roads to gardens, groves, and forests shall be four 
daiidas. 

Roads leading to elephant forests shall be two dandas. 

Roads for chariots shall be five aratnis ( 7 ^ ft.). Roads 
for cattle shall measure four aratnis ; and roads for 
minor quardrupeds and men two aratnis. 

Royal buildings shall be constructed on strong grounds. 

In the midst of the houses of the i)eople of all the four- 
castes and to the north from the centre of the ground inside 
the fort, the king’s palace, facing either the north or the 
east shall, as described elsewhere (Chapter XX, Book I), be 
constructed occupying one-ninth of the whole site inside 
the fort. 


1 III Sloktt-metre 
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Boyal teachers, priests, sacrificial place, water reservoir 
and ministers shall occupy sites east by north to the palace. 

Eoyal kitchen, elephant stables, and the store-house 
shall be situated on sites east by south. 

On the eastern side, merchants trading in scents, gar- 
lands, grains, and liquids, together with expert artisans and 
the people of Kshatriya caste shall have their habitations. 

The treasury, the accountants’ office, and various 
manufactories (karmanishadyaschal shall be situated on 
sites south by e<ast. 

The store-house of forest pro<luce and the arsenal shall 
be constructed on sites south by west. 

To the south, the superintendents of the city, of com- 
merce, of manufactories, and of the army as well as tho.se 
who trade in cooked rice, liquor, and flesh, besides prosti- 
tutes, musicians, and the people of Vaisya caste shall live. 

To the west by south, stables of asses, camels, and 
working house. 

To the west by north, stables of conveyances and 
chariots. 

To the west, artisans manufacturing worsted threads, 
cotton threads, bamboo-mats, skins, armours, weapons, and 
gloves as well as the people of Sudra caste shall have their 
dwellings. 

To the north by west, shops and hospitals. 

To the north by east, the treasury and the stables of 
cows and horses. 

To the north, the royal tutelary diety of the city, iron- 
smiths, artisans working on precious stones, as well as Brah- 
mans shall reside. 

In the several corners, guilds and corporations of 
workmen shall reside. 

In the centre of the city, the apartments of Gods 
such as Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, 
Siva, Vaisravana, Asvina (divine physicians), and 
the honourable liquor-house (Sri-madiragriham) shall be 
situated. ' 

1 The worship of the Asvius and Vaisravaua seems to liave been preva- 
lent at the time of this work. 
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In the corners, the guardian dieties of the ground shall 
be appropriately set up. 

Likewise the principal gates such as Brahma, Aindra, 
Yamya, and Sainapatya shall be constructed ; and at a dis- 
tance of 100 bows (dhanus 108 angulas) from the ditch 
(on the counterscarp side), places of worship and pilgrimage, 
groves and buildings shall be constructed. 

Guardian dieties of all quarters shall also be set up in 
quarters appropriate to them. 

Either to the north or the east, burial or cremation 
grounds shall be situated ; but that of the people of the 
highest caste shall be to the south (of the city). 

Violation of this rule shall be punished with the first 
amercement. 

Heretics and Chandalas shall live beyond the burial 
grounds. 

Families of workmen may in any other way be pro- 
vided with sites befitting with their occupation and field 
work. Besides working in flower-gardens, fruit-gardens, 
vegetable-gardens, and paddy-fields allotted to them, they 
(families) shall collect grains and merchandise in abun- 
dance as authorised. 

There shall be a water-well for every ten houses. 

Oils, grains, sugar, salt, medicinal articles, dry or fresh 
vegetables, meadow grass, dried flesh, haystock, firewood, 
metals, skins, charcoal, tendons (snayu), poison, horns, 
bamboo, fibrous garments, strong timber, weapons, armour, 
and stones shall also be stoi'ed (in the fort) in such quanti- 
ties as can be enjoyed for years together without feeling 
any want. Of such collection, old things shall be replaced 
by new ones when received. 

Elephants, cavalry, chariots, and infantry shall each be 
officered with many chiefs inasmuch as chiefs, when 
many, are under the fear of betrayal from each other 
° ' and scarcely liable to the insinuations and intrigues 
of an enemy. 

The same rule shall hold good with the appointment of 
boundary-guards, and repairers of fortifications. 
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Never shall bahirikas who are dangerous to the well- 
being of cities and countries be kept in forts. They may 
either be thrown in country j)arts or compelled to pay taxes. ' 

[Thus ends Chapter IV, “ Buildings within the Fort ” 
in Book II, “ The Duties of the Government Superintend- 
ents ” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of twenty-fifth 
chapter from tbe beginning.] 


CHAPTEE V. 

The Duties of the Chamberlain. 

The Chamberlain (sannidhata one who ever attends 
upon the king) shall see to the construction of the treasury- 
house, trading-house, the store-house of grains, the store- 
house of forest produce, the armoury and the jail. 

Having dug u[) a square well not too deep to be moist 
with water, having paved both the bottom and the sides 
gg with slabs of stone, he shall, by using strong timber, 
construct in that well a cage-like under-ground cham- 
ber of three storeys high, the top-most being on a level with 
the surface of the ground, with many compartments of various 
design, with floor plastered with small stones, with one door, 
with a movable staircase, and solemnised with the presence 
of the guardian diety. 

Above this chamber, the treasury house closed on both 
sides, with projecting roofs and extensively opening into the 
store-house shall be built of bricks. 

He may employ outcast men (abhityakta-purusha^) to 
build at the extreme boundary of the kingdom a palacious 
mansion to hold substantial treasure against dangers and 
calamities. 

The trading-house shall be a quadrangle enclosed by 
four buildings with one door, with pillars built of burnt 
bricks, with many compartments, and writh a row of pillars 
on both sides kept apart. 

1 In Sloka-metre. 

2 The word may mean criminals who after the completion of the build- 
ing might be put to death to safeguard the secrecy of the plan. 
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The stoi’e-house shall consist of many spacious rooms 
and enclose within itself the store-house of forest produce 
separated from it by means of walls and connected with 
both the underground chamber and the armoury. 

The court (dharmasthiya) and the office of the ministers 
unahaniatnya) shall be built in a separate locality. 

Provided with separate accommodation for men and 
women kept apart and with many compartments well- 
guarded, a jail shall also be constructed. 

All these buildings shall be provided with halls (^la) 
pits (khata — privy [?]), water-well, bath-room, ‘ remedies 
against fire and poison, with cats, mangooses, and with 
necessary means to worship the guardian gods appropriate 
to each. 

In (front of) the store house, a bowl (kunda) with its 
mouth as wide as an aratni (24 angulas) shall set up as 
rain-gauge (varshamana). 

Assisted by experts having necessary qualifications 
and provided with tools and instruments, the chamberlain 
shall attend to the business of receiving gems either old or 
new, as well as raw materials of superior or inferior value. 

In cases of deception in gems, both the deceiver and the 
abettor shall be punished with the highest amercement ; in 
the case of superior commodities, they shall be punished with 
the middle-most amercement ; and in that of commodities 
of inferior value, they shall be compelled not only to restore 
the same, but also pay a fine equal to the value of the 
articles. 

He shall receive only such gold coins as have been 
declared to be pure by the examiner of coins. 

Counterfeit coins shall be cut into pieces. 

Whoever brings in counterfeit coins shall be punished 
with the first amercement. 

Grains pure and fresh shall be received in full measures; 
gg otherwise a fine of twice the value of the grains shall 
be imposed. 

The same rule shall hold good with the receipt of 
merchandise, raw materials, and weapons. 


1 See chap, xxi, bb. i, and chap, xxxvi, bk. ii. 
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In all departments, whoever, whether as an officer 
(yukta), a clerk (upayukta), or a servant (tatpurusha), mis- 
appropriates sums from one to four panas or any other 
valuable things shall be punished with the first, middlemost, 
and highest amercements and death respectively. 

If the officer who is in charge of the treasury causes 
loss in money, he shall be whipped (ghatah), while his 
abettors shall receive half the punishment ; if the loss is 
due to ignorance, he shall be censured. 

If, with the intention of giving a hint, robbers are 
frightened (by the guards), (the latter) shall be tortured to 
death. 

Hence assisted by trustworthy persons, the chamberlain 
shall attend to the business of I’evenue collection. 

He shall have so tliorough a knowledge of both exter- 
nal and internal incomes running even for a hundred years 
that, when questioned, he can point out without hesitation 
the exact amount of net balance that remains after expen- 
diture has been met with. ' 

[Thus ends Chapter V, “ The Duty of the Chamber- 
lain ” in Book II, “ The Duties of the (Government Super- 
intendents ” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of 
twenty-sixth chapter from the beginning.”] 


CHAPTEK VI. 

The Business of Collection of Revenue 
BY THE Collector-General. 

The Collector-General sliall attend to (the collection of 
revenue from) forts (durga), country-parts (rashtra), mines 
(khani), buildings and gardens (setu), forests (vana), herds 
of cattle (vraja), and roads of traffic (vanikpatha). 

Tolls, fines, weights and measures, the town-clerk (naga- 
gQ raka), the superintendent of coinage (lakshanadhyak- 
shah), the superintendent of seals and pass-ports. 


1 In Sloks-metre. 
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liquor, slaughter of animals, threads, oils, ghee, sugar 
(kshara), the state-goldsmith (sauvarnika), the warehouse of 
merchandise, the prostitute, gambling, building sites (vas- 
tuka), the corporation of artisans and handicrafts-men 
(karusilpiganah), the superintendent of gods, and taxes 
collected at the gates and from the people (known as) 
Bahirikas come under the head of forts. 

Produce from crown-lands (sita), portion of produce 
payable to the government (bhaga), religious taxes (bali), 
taxes paid in money (kara), merchants, the superintendent 
of rivers, ferries, boats, and ships, towns, pasture grounds, 
road-cess (vartani), ropes (rajju)* and ropes to bind thieves 
(chorarajju) come under the head of country parts. 

Gold, silver, diamonds, gems, pearls, corals, conch- 
shells, metals (loha), salt, and other minerals extracted from 
plains and mountain slopes come under the head of mines. 

Flower-gardens, fruit-gardens, vegetable-gardens, wet 
fields, and fields where crops are grown by sowing roots for 
seeds (imilavapah, i.e., sugar-cane crops, etc.) come under 
setu. 

Game-forests, timber-forests, and elephant-forests are 
forests. 

Cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, camels, horses, and 
mules come under the head of herds. 

Land and water ways are the roads of traffic. 

All these form the body of income (ayasariram). 

Capital (mula), share (bhaga), premia (vyaji), parigha (?) 
fixed taxes (klripta), premia on coins (rupika’), and fixed 
fines (atyaya) are the several forms of revenue (ayamukha, 
i.e., the mouth from which income is to issue). 

The chanting of auspicious hymns during the worship 
of gods and ancestors, and on the occasion of giving gifts, 
the harem, the kitchen, the establishment of messengers, 
the store-house, the armoury, the warehouse, the store- 
house of raw materials, manufactories (karmanta), free 


1 The precise meaning of the word is not known . 

s This appears to be a sort of exchange compensation ; see chap, xii, 
bk. ii, for the meaning of all these terms. 
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labourers (vishti), maintenance of infantry, cavalry, chariots, 
and elephants, herds of cows, the museum of beasts, deer, 
birds, and snakes, and storage of firewood and fodder con- 
stitute the body of expenditure (vyayasarfram) . 

The royal year, the month, the paksha, the day, the 
dawn (vyushta), the third and seventh pakshas of (the 
seasons such as) the rainy season, the winter season, and 
the summer short ' of their days, the rest complete, and a 
separate intercalary month are (the divisions of time). 

He shall also pay attention to the work in hand 
gj (karaniya), the work accomplished (siddham), part of 
a work in hand (sesha), receipts, expenditure, and 
net balance. 

The business of upkeeping the government (samstha- 
nara), the routine work (pracharah),- the collection of 
necessaries of life, the collection and audit of all kinds of 
revenue, — these constitute the work in hand. 


meaning 

; seems 

to be this- 

_ 



1. 

The 

light fortnight of 

Sravana 

15 

days. 

2. 

The 

dark 

do 

do -- 

14 

days. 

• 3. 

The 

light 

do 

Bhadrapada — 

14 

days. 

4. 

The 

dark 

do 

do = 

15 

days. 

5. 

The 

light 

do 

Margasirsha 

15 

days. 

6 . 

The 

dark 

do 

do 

14 

days. 

7. 

The 

light 

do 

Piiahva — 

14 

dava. 

8. 

The 

dark 

do 

do -- 

15 

davs. 

9. 

The 

light 

do 

Jyeslitha 

14 

days. 

10. 

The 

dark 

do 

do “ 

15 

days. 

11. 

The 

light 

do 

Ashadha 

15 

davs. 

12. 

The 

dark 

do 

do 

14 

days. 






174 

davs. 


The dark fortnight of Sravana is made to consist of 14 days, as it is the 
second seventh after the light fortnight of Pushya, the first seventh. This with 
the ISO days of the three other seasons makes the lunar year consist of 354 days. 
See chap, xx, bk, ii. The Nidanasutra v, 11, 12 seems to count months of 30 
and 29 days alternately; see ray Vedic Calendar published in the IruJinn 
Antiquary, Vol. XLI, 1912. 

Dr. Fleet suggests a translation of the passag * as follows : — 

“ The King’s year, the month, the fortnight, and the day (which begins 
at) sun-rise: the third and seventh fortnights of the rainy season, the winter, 
and the hot weather, are deficient by one day (i.e., have only 14 days) ; the other 
(fortnights) are full {i.e., consist of 15 days) : the intercalated month stands apart 
separately (and always has 30 days while the others have M and 29 alter- 
nately) ; such is time." Thus Dr. Fleet takes FyuslUo as an epithet qualify 
ing divasa ; but the use of the word in neuter gender is against such '^a 
construction. 

* The word may mean ‘ sending out spies.’ 
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That which has been credited to the treasury ; that 
which has been taken by the king ; that which has been 
spent in connection with the capital city not entered (into 
the register) or continued from year before last, the royal 
command dictated or orally intimated to be entered (into 
the register), — all these constitute the work accomplished. 

Preparation of plans for profitable works, 'balance of 
fines due, demand tor arrears of revenue kept in abeyance, 
and examination of accounts, — these constitute what is called 
part of a work in hand which may be of little or no value. ^ 

Peceipts may be (1) current, ('2) last balance, and 
( 3 ) accidental (anyajatah received from external source). 

What is received day after day is termed current 
(vartamana). 

Whatever has been brought forward from year before 
last, whatever is in the hands of otliers, and whatever has 
changed hands is termed last balance (puryushita). 

Whatever has been lost and forgotten (by others), fines 
levied from government servants, marginal l evenue (parsva), 
compensation levied for any damage (parihinikam), presenta- 
tions to the king, the property of tho.se who have fallen 
victims to epidemics (damaragatakasvam) leaving no sons, 
and treasure-troves, — all these constitute accidental receipts. 

Investment of capital (vikshepa), the relics of a wreck- 
ed undertaking, and the savings from an estimated outlay 
are the means to check expenditure (vyayapratyayah). 

The rise in price of merchandi.se due to the use of 
different 'weights and measures in selling is termed vyaji ; 
the enhancement of price due to bidding among buyers is 
also another source of profit. 

Expenditure is of two kinds — daily expenditure and 
profitable expenditure. 

. 62 What is continued every day is daily. 

Whatever is earned once in a paksha, a month, or a 
year is termed profit. 

’ See next chapter. 

2 Attendiiiif to the difference between royal and market wei^dit"! and 
measures; see chap, xii, bk. ii. 
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Whatever is spent on these two heads is termed as 
daily expenditure and profitable expenditure respeclively. 

That which remains after deducting all the expeiidituie 
already incurred and excluding all revenue to be realised is 
net balance (nivi) which may have been either just lealised 
or brought forward. 

Thus a wise collector-general shall conduct the work 
of revenue-collection, increasing the income and decreasing 
the exjienditure. ' 

[Thus ends Chapiter VI, “ The Business of Collection 
of Kevenue by the Collector-General ” in Book IT, “The 
Duties of Government Superintendents” of the Arthasastra 
of Kautilya. End of the twenty-seventh cha[)ter from the 
beginning.] 


CHABTEK VII. 

Thi-; Business of Keeping up Accounts in the 
Office of Account.\nts. 

Thc: su[)erintendent of accounts shall have the accountant's 
office constructed with its door facing either the north or 
the east, with seats (for clerks) kept apart and with shelves 
of account-books well arranged. 

Therein the number of several departments; the de- 
scription of the work carried on and of the results realised in 
several manufactories {Karmantai ; the amount of profit, 
loss, expenditure, delayed earnings, the amount of vyaji 
(premia in kind or cash) realised, — the status of government 
agency employed, the amount of wages paid, the number of 
free labourers engaged (vishti) pertaining to the investment 
of capital on any work ; likewise in the case of gems and 
commodities of superior or inferior value, the rate of their 
price, the rate of their barter, the counterweights (prati- 
mana) used in weighing them, their number, their weight, 
and their cubical measure ; the history of customs, profes- 
sions, and transactions of countries, villages, families, and 
corporations; the gains in the form of gifts to the king's 
courtiers, their title to possess and enjoy lands, remission of 


1 lu Sloka-metre. 
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taxes allowed to them, and payment of provisions and 
salaries to them ; the gains to the wives and sons of the king 
in gems, lands, prerogatives, and provisions made to remedy 
evil portents ; the treaties with, issues of ultimatum to, and 
payments of tribute from or to, friendly or inimical kings, — 
all these shall be regularly entered in prescribed registers. 

From these books, the superintendent shall furnish the 
accounts as to the forms of work in hand, of works accom- 
plished, of part of works in hand, of receipts, of 
expenditure, of net balance, and of tasks to be under- 
taken in each of the several departments. 

To supervise works of high, middling and low descrip- 
tion, superintendents with corresponding qualifications shall 
be employed. 

The king will have to suffer in the end if he curtails 
the fixed amount of expenditure on profitable works. 

(When a man engaged by Government for any work 
absents himself), his sureties who conjointly received 
(wages V) from the government, or his sons, brothers, wives, 
daughters or servants living upon his work shall bear the 
loss caused to the Government. 

The work of 354 days and nights is a year. Such a 
work shall be paid for more or less in j)roportion to its 
quantity at the end of the month, Ashadha (about the 
middle of July). (The work during) the intercalary montli 
shall be (separately) calculated. 

A government officer, not caring to know the informa- 
tion gathered by espionage and neglecting to supervise the 
despatch of work in his own department as regulated, may 
occasion loss of revenue to the government owing to his 
ignorance, or owing to his idleness when he is too weak to 
endure the trouble of activity, or due to inadvertence in 
perceiving sound and other objects of sense, or by being 
timid when he is afraid of clamour, unrighteousness, and 
untoward results, or owing to selfish desire when he is 
favourably disposed towards those who are desirous to 
achieve their own selfish ends, or by cruelty due to anger, 
or by lack of dignity when he is surrounded by a host of 
learned and needy sycophants, or by making use of false 
balance, false measures, and false calculation owing tp 
greediness. 
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The school of Manu hold that a fine equal to the loss 
i>[ revenue and multiplied by the serial number of the cir- 
cumstances of the guilt just narrated in order shall be 
imposed upon him. 

The school of Parasara hold that the fine in all the 
cases shall be eight times the amount lost. 

The school of Brihaspathi say that it shall be ten times 
the amount. 

The school of Usanas say that it shall be twenty times 
the amount. 

But Kautilya says that it shall be proportional to 
64 the guilt. 

Accounts shall be submitted in the month of Ashadha. 

When they (the accountants of different districts) 
present themselves with sealed books, commodities and net 
revenue, they shall all be kept apart in one place so that 
they cannot carry on conversation with each other. Having 
heard from them the totals of receipts, expenditure, and net 
revenue, the net amount shall be received. 

By how much the superintendent of a department aug- 
ments the net total of its revenue either by increasing any- 
one of the items of its receipts or by decreasing anyone of 
the items of expenditure, he shall be rewarded eight times 
that amount. But when it is reversed ii.e., when the net 
total is decreased), the award shall also be reversed {i.e., he 
shall be made to pay eight times the decrease). 

Those accountants who do not present themselves in 
time or do not produce their account books along with the 
net revenue shall be fined ten times the amount due from 
them. 

When a superintendent of accounts (karanika) does not 
at once proceed to receive and check the accounts when the 
clerks (karmika) are ready, he shall be punished with the 
first amercement. In the reverse case {i.e., when the clei’ks 
are not ready), the clerks shall be punished with double the 
first amercement. 

All the ministers (mahamatras) shall together narrate 
the whole of the actual accounts pertaining to each depart- 
ment, 
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\\’h(U“V(n’ of these finmisters or clerks?) is t)f undivided 
counsel or keeps himself aloof, or utters falsehood, shall be 
[)i!uished with the highest amei'cenumt. 

When an accountant has not pi-epared the table of 
daily accounts (akritahorupaharain), he may be piven a 
month more ffor its [)reparation). Alter the lapse of one 
month he shall he fined at the rate’ of 200 panas for each 
month (during which he delays the accounts). 

If an accountant has to write only a small portion of 
the accounts pertaining to net revenue, he may be allowed 
five nights to prejiare it. 

Then the table of daily accounts suhmitted by him 
along with the net revenue shall he checked with reference 
to the regulated forms of righteous transactions and j)rece- 
dents and by applying such arithmetical processes as addi- 
tion, suhtraction, inference and by espimiage. It shall also 
be verified with reference to (such divisions of time as) days, 
five nights, paksluls, months, fruir-months, and the year. 

The recepit shall be verified with reference to the 
place and time [lei'taining to them, the form of their collec- 
tion (/ ca[)ital, share), the amount of the present and past 
[U'odnce, the [lerson who has paid it. the person who caused 
its payment, the officer who fixed the amount payable, and 
the otficer who received it. The expenditure shall be 
verified with reference to the cause of the profit from any 
source m the place and time pertaining to eaclt item, the 
amount payable, the amount jiaid, the person who ordered 
the collection, the person who remitted the same, the per- 
son' who delivered it, and the person who finally received it. 

Likewise the net revenue shall be verified with refer- 
ence to the place, time, and source pertaining to it, its 
standard of fineness and quantity, and the persons who 
are employed to guard the deposits and magazines (of 
grains, etc.). 

When an officer (karanika) does not facilitate or pre- 
gg vents the execution of the king's order, or renders 
the receipts and expenditure otherwise than pre- 
cribed, he shall be punished with the first amercement. 

f ‘ Masadvi'-atottaraTii ’ may mean ‘at the rate of 200 panas for the 
second month, and 400 for the third mouth and so on.’ 
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Any clerk who violates or deviates from the prescribed 
form of writing accounts, enters what is unknown to him, or 
makes double or treble entries (punaruktam) shall be fined 
12 panas. 

He who scrai)es off the net total shall be doubly 
punished. 

He who eats it up shall be fined eight times. 

He who causes loss of revenue shall not only pay a 
fine equal to five times the amount lost (pahchabandha), but 
also make good the loss. In case of uttering a lie, the 
punishment levied for theft shall be imposed. (When an 
entry lost or omitted) is made later or is made to appear 
as forgotten, but added later on recollection, the punish- 
ment shall be double the above. 

The king shall forgive an offence when it is trifling, 
have satisfaction even when the revenue is scanty, and 
honour with rewards (pragraha) such of his superintendents 
as are of immense benefit to him.’ 

[Thus ends Chapter VII, “The Business of Keeping 
up the Accounts in the Office of Accountants,” in Book II, 
“ The Duties of Government Superintendents ” of the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of twenty-eighth chapter 
from the Ijieginning.] 


CHAPTEB VIII. 

Detection of wh.\t is Embezzled by Government 
Servants out of State Bevenue. 

All undertakings depend upon finance. Hence foremost 
attention shall be paid to the treasury. 

Public prosperity (pracharasamriddhili), rewards for 
good conduct (charitranugrahah), capture of thieves, 
dispensing with (the service of tocj many) government 
servants, abundance of haiwest, prosperity of commerce, 
absence of troubles and calamities (upasargapramokshah), 
diminution of remission of taxes, and income in gold 
(hiranyopayanam) are all conducive to financial prosperity. 

^ III bioka-uietrc. 


10 
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( )bsti iK-tu>n (|)r;itil>ai)(lhii), loan (prayoga), trading (vva- 
valiiira,' fabrication of accounts (avastara), causing the loss 
of revenue (|iariliapaiia), sclf-cnjovnicnt (upabhdgaf, barter 
( |)anvartana', and defalcation (a{»abara) are the causes that 
tend to deplete the treasury. 

l'’ailure to start an iindei taking or to realise its results, 
gg or to credit its piofits (to the treasury) is known as 
obstruction. llerein a tint' of ten times the amount 
111 ipiestion shall be imposed. 

Lending the money of the treasury on periodical interest 
IS a loan. 

(’arrymg on tradi- b\ making use of government money 
Is trading. 

'I'hese two acts shall 1 h“ punished with a tine of twice 
the profit earned. 

W hoever makes as unrijie the rijie time or as ripe the 
nnriiie time (of r('V('nue eolh'ction) is guilty of fabrication. 
Herein a tine of ten times tiu' amount (pahehabandha) shall 
1 h' imposed 

W’hoevt'r l('.sseiis a fixed amount of income or enhances’ 
the expenditure is guilty of causing the loss of revenue. 
Herein a tine of four times the loss shall be imposed. 

W'hiH'ver enjoys himselt or causes others to enjoy 
whatever belongs to the king is guilty of self-enjoyment. 
Herein death-sentence shall be jiassed for enjoying gems, 
midillemost amercement for enjoying valuable articles, and 
restoration of the articles together with a fine eijual to their 
value shall be tlu' |>unishnient for enjoying articles of 
inferior value. 

'rile act of exchanging government aiticles foi (similar) 
articles of others is barter. This offence is explained by 
self-enjoyment. 

Whoever di >es not take into the treasury the fixed amount 
of revenue collected, or dot's not spend what -is ordered 

1 111 connfu'tii'n wit), thr n>val kitrltfH. rtr — Of Bhattaswami’s 
! oimiu'iitarN oti tli»' Artltasa-tra. ouK a 'small |H>vtion from chap, viii 

toebap x\\\L bk n i- available The iiiaiui-'OrJiH i-s liow ever liojH.’les&ly corrupt 
» bucli Ha Kift made by the kiuj:. 
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to lie spent, or misrepresents' the net revenue collected is 
{■uiltv of defalcation of governiuent money. Herein a fine 
of twelve times the amount shall Ije imposed. 

There are alwut forty ways of embezzlement ; what is 
realised^ earlier is entered later on; what is realised* later 
is entered earlier; what ought to l)e realised is not realised; 
what is hard'* to realise is shown as realised ; what is col- 
lected is shown as not collected ; what has not been collected 
is shown as collected ; what is collected in part is entered 
as collected in full ; what is collected in full is entered as 
collected in part; what is collected is of one sort,* while 
what is entered is of another sort ; what is realised from 
one source is shown as realised from another ; what is pay- 
able is not paid ; what is not payable is paid ; not paid in 
time"; paid untimely " ; small gifts made large gifts ; large 
gifts made small gifts; what is gifted is of one sort while 
what is entered is of another ; the real donee is one while 
the person entered (in the rcgi.ster) as donee is an- 
other ; what has lx;en taken into (the treasury) is 
removed while what has not lieen credited to it is shown as 
credited ; raw materials that are not paid for are entered, 
while those that are paid for are not entered ; an aggregate" 
is scattered in pieces; scattered* items are converted into 
an aggregate ; commodities of greater value are bartered for 
those of small value ; what is of smaller value is bartered 
for one of greater value ; price of commodities enhanced ; 
price of commodities lowered ; number of nights increased*®; 
number of nights decreased ; the year not in harmony with 
its months ; the month not in harmony with its days ; 

I Vipratijsnite. denies the receipt. 

1 Such as rice, etc. 

■> Such as the late crops, wheat, etc. 

4 Taxes from Brahmans. 

1 Such as pulses in place of rice, etc. 

n Not giving gifts on the occasion of marriages as ordered by the king. 

: Giving gift later with a view to force the receiver to give bribes to 
the officer or clerk. 

s Such as representing an assessment of 1,000 panas levied from a whole 
village as small individual assessments making up the total in view of making 
use of a part of the taxes for himself under the pretext of non-payment of 
that part. — Com. 

9 Making ryotwar assessments as village-assessments. 

1 o With a view to misappropriate the wages due for the increased or 
decreased days. The word ‘ ratri ' ^ night, is used both for day and night.— Com . 
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inconsistency in the transactions ' carried on with personal 
supervision (saniagainavishaniah) ; misrepresentation of the 
source of income ; inconsistency in giving charities ; incon- 
gruity- in representing the work turned out; inconsistency 
in dealing with fixed items; misrepresentation of test 
marks or the standard of fineness (of gold and silver) ; 
misrepresentation of [)rices of commodities ; making use of 
false weight and measures ; deception in counting articles ; 
and making use of false cubic measures such as bhajana — ■ 
these arc the several ways of embezzlement. 

Under the above circumstances, the persons concerned 
such as the treasurer (nidhayaka), the prescriber (nibandhaka), 
the receiver (pratigrahaka), the payer (dayaka), the person 
who caused the payment (dapaka), the ministerial servants 
of the officer (mantri-vaiyavrityakara) shall each be sepa- 
rately examined. If any one of these tells a lie, he shall 
receive the same punishment as the chief-officer (yukta) who 
committed the offence. 

A proclamation in public (prachara) shall be made to 
the effect " whoever has suffered at the hands of this offender 
may make their grievances known to the king.” 

Those who respond to the call shall receive such com- 
pensation as is equal to the loss they have sustained. 

When there are a number of offences in which a single 
officer is involved, and when his being guilty of parokta^ in 
any one of those charges has been established, he shall be 
answerable for all tho.se offences.^ Otherwise {i.e., when it 
is not established), he shall be tried for each of the charges. 

When a government servant has been proved to be 
guilty of having misappropriated part of a large sum in 
question, he shall be answerable for the whole. 

1 StatiuR that a labourer ha,-» been paid outside the office while in reality 
no such payment has been made. 

2 As in the case of the superintendent of boats misappropriating ferry 
dues under the false plea that only Brahmans crossed the river on a particular 
day.— Com. 

3 Failure to prove one's own position either as a complainant or defendant. 
See chap, i, bk. iii.— Tran. 

4 If he defends himself satisfactorily, As a matter of self-conviction, each 
case shall be separately tried lest the public set up by the defendant's enemies 
may falsely accuse him. — Com. 
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Any informant (stic-haka) who supplies information 
about embezzlement just under perpetration shall, if he 
succeeds in proving it, get as reward one-sixth of the 
amount in question ; if he happens to be a government ser- 
vant (bhritaka), he shall get for the same act one-twelfth of 
the amount. 

If an informant succeeds in proving only a jiart of a big 
embezzlement, he shall, nevertheless, get the prescribed 
share of the part of the eml)ezzled amount i)roved. 

An informant who fails to prove (his assertion) shall 
l)e liable to monetaiw or corporal punishment, and shall 
never be acquitted. 

When the charge is proved, the informant may impute 
the tale-bearing to some one else or clear himself in any 
other way from the blame. Any informjint who withdraws 
his assertion prevailed upon by the insinuations of the 
accused shall be condemned to death. * 

[Thus ends Chapter VIII, “ Detection of what is 
Embezzled by Government Servants out of State Eevenue,” 
in Book II, “The Duties of Government Superintendents” 
of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of twenty-ninth 
chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEK IX. 

Ex.vmination of the Conduct of Government 
Servants. 

Those who are possessed of ministerial* qualifications shall, 
gg in accordance with their individual capacity, be ap- 
pointed as superintendents of government depart- 
ments. While engaged in work, they shall be daily 
examined ; for men are naturally fickle-minded and like 
horses at work exhibit constant change in their temper. 
Hence the agency and tools which they make use of, the 
place and time of the work they are engaged in, as well as 
the precise form of the w'ork, the outlay, and the results 
shall always be ascertained. 


1 In Sloka-metre. 


» See chap, ix, bk. i. 
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Without dissension and without any concert among 
themselves, the\ shall carry on their woi'k as ordered. 

When in concert, they eat up (the revenue). 

When in disunion, they mar the work. 

Without bringing to the knowledge of their master 
(bhartri, the king), they shall undertake nothing except 
remedial lueasures against imminent dangers. 

tine of twice the amount of their daily pay and of 
the expenditure (incurred by them) shall be fixed for any 
inadvertence on their part. 

Whoever of the superintendents makes as much as, or 
more than, the amount of fixed revenue shall be honoured 
with promotion and rewards. 

(My) teacher holds that that officer who spends too 
much atid brings in little revenue eats it up : while he who 
proves the revenue {i.e., brings in more than he spends) as 
well as the officer who brings inasmuch as he spends does 
not eat up the revenue. 

But Kautilya holds that cases of embex/.leinent or no 
eniltexzlement can be ascertained through spies alone. 

Whoever lessens the revenue eats the king’s wealth. 
If owing to inadvertence he causes diminution in revenue, 
he shall be compelled to make good the loss. 

\Vhoever doubles the revenue eats into the vitality of 
the country. If he brings in double the amount to the king, 
he shall, if the offence is small, be warned not to repeat the 
same ; but if the offence be grave he should proportionally 
be punished. 

Whoever spends the revenue (without bringing in any 
profit) eats up the labour of workmen. Such an officer shall 
be punished in proportion to the value of the work 
done, the number of days taken, the amount of capi- 
tal spent, and the amount of daily wages paid. 

Hence the chief officer of each department (adhikarana) 
shall thoroughly scrutinise the real amount of the work 
done, the receipts realised from, and the expenditure incur- 
red in that departmental work both in detail and in the 
aggregate. 
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He shall also cheek (pratishedhayet) ' prodigal, spend- 
thrift and niggardly persons. 

Whoever unjustly eats up the property left by his 
father and grandfather is a prodigal person (niulahara). 

Whoever eats all that he earns is a spendthrift 
(tadatvika). 

Whoever hordes money, entailing hardship Ijoth on 
himself and his servants is niggardly. 

Whoever of these three kinds of persons has the sup- 
port of a strong party shall not l)e disturl^ed ; hut he who 
has no such support shall be caught hold of (paryadatavyah).^ 

AVhoever is niggardly in spite of his immense property, 
hordes, deposits, or sends out — hordes in his own house, 
deposits with citizens or country people or sends out to 
foreign countries ; — a spy shall find out the advisers, friends, 
servants, relations, partisans, as well as the income and 
expenditure of such a niggardly person. Whoever in a 
foreign country carries out the work of such a niggardly 
person shall be prevailed upon to give out the secret. When 
the secret is known, the niggardly person .shall be murdered 
apparently under the orders of (his) avowed enemy. 

Hence the superintendents of all the departments shall 
carry on their respective works in company with accoun- 
tants, writers, coin-examiners, the treasurers, and military 
officers (uttaradhyaksha). 

Those who attend ujion military officers and are noted 
for their honesty and good conduct shall be spies to watch 
the conduct of accountants and other clerks. 

Each department shall he officered by several tempo- 
rary heads. ' 

Just as It i^ impossible not to taste the honey or the 
poison that finds itself at the tip of the tongue, so it is 
impossible for a government servant not to eat up, at least, 
a bit of the king’s revenue. Just as fish moving under 
water cannot possibly be found out either as drinking or not 
drinking water, so government servants employed in the 
government work cannot be found out (while) taking 
money (for themselves).^ 

A Dismiss. — i'otfi. ^ chap, iv, bk. ii. 

^ Shall be deprived '*f his pit- * Stduzas of the type of Vauisa^tha. 

perty. — Com, 
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It is possible to mark the movements of birds flying 
high up in the sky ; but not so is it possible to ascertain the 
movement of government servants of hidden purpose. ‘ 

Government servants shall not only be confiscated of 
their ill-earned hordes, but also be transferred from one 
W(jrk to another, so that they cannot either misappropriate 
Government money or vomit what they have eaten up. 

Those who increase the king’s revenue instead of eating 
it up and are loyally devoted to him shall be made permanent 
in service. 

[Thus ends Chapter TX, “ Examination of the Conduct 
of Government Servants " in Book II, “ The Duties 
of Government Superintendents ” of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya. End of thirtieth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER X. 

The Procedure of Forming Royal Writs. 

(Teachers)- say that (the word) sasana, command, (is 
applicable only to) royal writs ^ (sasana). 

Writs are of great importance to kings inasmuch as 
treaties and ultimata leading to war depend upon writs. 

Hence one who is possessed of ministerial'* qualifica- 
tions, acquainted with all kinds of customs, smart 
in composition, g(xxl in legible writing, and sharp 
in reading shall Ire apjrointed as a writer (lekhaka). 

Such a wiiter, having attentively listened to the king's 
order and having well thought out the matter under con- 
sideration, shall reduce the order to writing. 

1 In Sloka-metre. 

2 Such as Sukra, Brihaspati, etc. — Com. 

3 As oral order sent through messengers is liable to misrepresentation 
owing to misunderstanding, carele'^sness, and want of intelligence of the measen* 
gels. It 18 only writing on palm leaf that deserves the name of royal order, — Com. 

* See chap, ix, bk, i. 
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As to a writ addressed to a lord (isvara), it shall 
contain a polite mention of his country,' his possessions, - 
his family,'' and his name;' and as to that addressed to a 
common man (anisvara), it shall make a polite mention of 
his country and name. 

■’’Having paid sufficient attention to the caste, family, 
social rank," age, learning (sruta), occupation, property, 
character (sila), hlood-relationship (yaunanubandha) of the 
addressee, as well as to the place and time (of writing), the 
writer shall form a writ hetitting the jiosition of the person 
addressed. 

Arrangement of subject-matter (arthakrama), relevancy 
(sambandha), completeness, sweetness, dignity, and lucidity 
are the necessary qualities of a writ. 

The act ot mentioning facts in the order of their im- 
portance IS arrangement. 

When subsequent tacts are not contradictory to facts 
just or previously mentioned, and so on till the comjiletion 
of the letter, it is termed relevancy. 

Avoidance of redundancy or deficiency in words or 
letters; impressive description of subject-matter by citing 
reasons, e.xamples, and illustrations: and the use of ap- 
propriate and suitably strong words (asrantapada) is 
completeness. 

The description in c.xquisite style of a good purport with 
a pleasing effect is sweetness. 

The use of words other than colloquial (agramya) is 
dignity. 

The use of well-known words is lucidity. 

The alphabetical letters beginning with Akara are 
sixty-three. ' 

1 Such as Madhyadesa, fic —Coftt. 

- As possessed ot iiiiiiiense territory, treasure, and arnn . 

Such as lunar line, etc 

* Such as tile ^'reat and prosperous kinj; SuravHrmHde\ a. 

^ A stanza of the tNjie of I'pajati. — Tunis. 

" Such official position as door*lieej»er, etc. — Com. 

7 Vowels, bhort and long 

Sparbas. i.e., ^tops 

Semi-vowels 

A_\ogavaha'«, / »' , Visarga, Aiuisvara, Jilivanuilh a and 
I’padliMiaiiiya ... . . 

Srbilantb 

VaiiiH''. I / , tlie double of the firbt four of the ti\e 
groups before their rebpecti\e nasal letter^ 



4 


1 (“ 

1 Com. 
4 . 


11 
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The combination of letters is a word (pada). The 
^2 word is of four kinds — nouns, verbs, prefixes of verbs, 
and particles (nipata). 

A noun is that which signifies an essence fsatva). 

A veil) IS that which has no definite gender and signi- 
fies an action, 

■ Pra ’ and other words are the prefixes of verbs. 

■ Cha ’ and other indeclinable words are particles. 

A group of words conveying a complete sense is a 
sentence (vakya). 

Combination of words (varga)' consisting of not more 
than three words and not less than one- word shall be so 
formed as to harmonise with the meaning of immediately 
following words. 

The word, ‘ iti," is used to indicate the completion of a 
writ : and also t(.) indicate an oral message as in the phrase 
‘ vacliikamasyeti,' ‘an oral message along with this (writ).' 

Calumniation (ninda). commendation, inquiry, narration 
request, refusal, censure, prohibition, command, conciliation, 
promise of hel[), threat, and persuasion are the thirteen 
purposes tor which writs are issued. 

Caluniination (ninda) consists in speaking ill of one’s 
family, body and acts. 

Commendation (prasamsa) consists in praising one’s 
family, person, and acts. 

To inquire ‘ how is this?’ is imjuiry. 

To point out the way as ‘ thus.’ is narration (akhyana). 

To entreat as ‘ give,’ is request. 

To say that ‘ T do not give,’ is refusal. 


1 Colupouiul words. — Coin, 

•1 That i'', A sccoiul word. — Souk- ct>uuuputatovs take thu word 

‘ var^'a ’ to niean ’ pause ‘ in ivadin^^. — Cmn. 

3 In Sloka'inetre. 
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To say that ‘ it is not woi-thy of thee,’ is censure (upa- 
lambhah). 

To say as ‘ do not do so,’ is prohibition (pratishedha). 

To say that ‘ this should be done,’ is command (cho- 
dana). 

To say ‘ what I am, thou art that ; whichever article is 
mine is thine also,’ is conciliation (santvam). 

73 To hold out help m trouble is promise of help (abhya 
vapattih). 

Pointing out the evil consequences that may occur in 
future is threat (abhibartsanam). 

Persuasion is of three kinds : that made for the pur- 
pose of money, that made in case of one's failure to fulfil a 
promise, and that made on occasion of any trouble. 

Also writs of information, of command, and of gift ; 
likewise writs of remission, of licence, of guidance, of reply, 
and of general proclamation are other varieties.' 

Thus says (the messenger) ; so says (the king) : if there 
is any truth in this (statement of the messenger), then the 
thing (agreed to) should at once be surrendered ; (the 
messenger) has informed the king of all the deeds of the 
enemy. (Parakara)-; — this is the writ of infoi-mation 
which is held to be of various forms.'' 

Wherever and especially regarding Government ser- 
vants the king’s order either for punishment or tor rewards 
is issued, it is called writ of command (ajhalekha). ’ 

Where the bestowal of honour for deserving merit is 
contemplated either as help to alleviate affliction (adhi) or 
as gift (paridana), there are issued writs of gift (upagraha- 
lekha).® 

Whatever favour (anugraha) to special castes, cities, 
villages, or countries of various description is announced in 
obedience to the king’s order, it is called writ of remission 
(pariharalekha) by those who know it." 


1 & 3 Stanzas of the t>*pe of Vamsastha. 

2 The commentator reads ‘Varakara’ meaning ‘ good deeds.' 
4 — 5 In Sioka-metre. 

6 In Vasantatilaka-Dietre, 
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Likewise licence or pennission (nisrishti) shall be 
enjoiTicd either in word or deed ; accordingly it is styled 
verbal order or writ of licence.' 

Various kinds of providential visitations or well ascertain- 
ed evils of human make are believed to be the cause for 
issiung writs of guidance (pravrittilekha) to attempt 
remedies against them.- 

W'heii having read a letter and discussed as to the form 
of reply thereto, a reply in accordance with the king's order 
is made, it is called a writ of reply (pratilekha)." 

When the king directs his viceroys (isvara) and other 
ofticers to protect and give material help to travellers 
either on roads or in the interior of the country, it is termed 
writ of general [iroclamation (sarvatraga lekha).' 

Negotiation, bribery, causing dissension, and open 
attack are forms ot stratagem (upaya). 

Negotiation is of five kinds; — 

Praising the qualities (of an enemy), narrating the 
mutual relationship, pointing out mutual benefit, showing 
vast future prospects, and identity of interests. 

^^'hen the family, person, occupation, conduct, learning, 
properties, etc. (of an enemy) are commended with due 
attention to their worth, it is termed praising the qualities 
(gunasanklrthana). 

When the fact of having agnates, blood-relations, 
teachers"’ (inaukha), priestly heirarch}' (srauva), family, 
and friends in common is pointed out, it is known as narra- 
tion of mutual relationship (sambandhopakhyana). 

W^hen both parties, the party of a king and that of his 
enemy are shown to be helpful to each other, it is known as 
pointing out mutual benefit (parasparopakarasamdarsanam). 

Inducement such as ‘ this being done thus, such result 
will accrue to both of us,' is showing vast future prospects 
( Ayatipradarsanam) . 


1 — 3 In Sloka-metre. 

* In Vabdiitatilaka-metre. 

5 Having teachers, priests, and disciples in common.— Cam, 
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To say ‘ what I am, that thou art ; thou mayest utilize 
in thy works whatever is mine,’ is identity of interests 
(atmopanidhanam) . 

Offering money is bribery (upapradana). 

Causing fears and suspicion as well as threatening is 
known as sowing dissension. 

75 Killing, harassing, and plundering is attack (danda). 

Clumsiness, contradiction, repetition, bad grammar, 
and misarrangement are the faults of a writ. 

Black and ugly leaf (kalapatrakamacharu) and uneven 
and uncoloured (viraga) writing cause clumsiness (akanti). 

Subsequent portion disagreeing with previous portion 
of a letter, causes contradiction (vyaghata). 

Stating for a second time what has already been said 
above is repetition. 

Wrong use of words in gender, number, time and case 
is bad grammar (aiiasabda). 

Division of paragraphs (varga) in unsuitable places, 
omission of necessary division of paragraphs, and violation 
of any other necessary qualities of a writ constitute mis- 
arrangement (samjilava). 

Having' followed all sciences and having fully observed 
forms of writing in vogue, these rules of writing royal writs 
have been laid down by Kautilya in the interest of kings. 

[Thus ends Chapter X, “ The Procedure of Forming 
Eoyal Writs," in Book II, “ The Duties of Government 
Superintendents,” of the Arthasiistra of Kautilya. End of 
thirty-first chapter from the beginning.] 


i In Sloka-metre. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

Examination of Gkms that are to be entered 
INTO THE Treasury. 

The Superintendent of the treasury shall, in the presence 
of qualified persons, admit into the treasury whatever he 
ought to, gems (ratna) and articles of superior or inferior 
value. 

Tamraparnika, that which is produced in the tamra- 
parni P;iudyakavataka, that which is obtained in Pandya- 
kavata:* Piisikya, that which is produced in the Pasa;^ 
Kauleya, that which is produced in thekiila;^ Chaiirneya, 
that which is [irodttced in the Churna;’’ Mahendra, that 
which IS obtained near the mountain of Mahendra: Kiirda- 
mika, that which is produced in the Kardaina Srautasiya, 
that which is [iroduced in the Srdtasi Hradiya, that which 
is produced in (a deep pool of water known as) Hrada;** 
and Hainiavata, that which is obtained in tlie vicinity of the 
Himalayas are the several varieties of pearls. 

Oyster-shelU, conch-shells, and other miscellaneous 
things are the wombs of [learls. 

That which is like masura (ervum hirsutam), that 
which consists of three joints (tripupika), that which is like a 
,^g tortoise (kiirmaka), that which is semi-circular, that 
which consists of several coatings, that which is 
double fyamakab that which is scratched, that which is of 
rough surface, that which is possessed of spots (siktakam), 
that which is like the water-pot used by an ascetic, that 
which is of dark-brown or blue colour, and that which is 
badly perforated are inauspicious. 

' 1 A river iii the Pantlya country. 

2 A mountain known as Malayakoti in the Paudya country. 

3 A river of tiiat name. 

* A river near the villa*?**. Majura. in the island of Simhala. 

5 A river near the village Murachi in the Kerala country. 

6 A river m Persia iParasika). 

■ A river falling in the sea, Barbara. 

8 A pool of water known as Srighaiita in a corner of the sea, Barbara. 

•> That which is like the grain, Triputa, 
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That which is big, circular, without bottom (nistahim), 
brilliant, white, heavy, soft to the touch, and properly per- 
forated is the best. 

Sirshaka, ' upasirshaka,- prakandaka,'* avaghataka, ‘ 
and taralapratibandha'’ are several varieties of pearl neck- 
laces. 

One thousand and eight strings of pearls foian the 
neck-lace, Indiachchhanda. 

Halt of the above is Vijayacbchhanda. 

Sixty-four strings make up Ardhahai'a. 

Fifty-tour strings make up Kasmikalapa. 

Thirty-two strings make u|) Guchchba. 

Twenty-seven strings make up Nakshatramala. 

Twenty-four strings make up Ardhaguchchha, 

Twenty strings make up Manavaka. 

Half of the above is Ardbamauavaka. 

The .same necklaces with a gem at the centre are 
called by the same names with the words ' Manavaka ’ 
suffixed to their respective names. 

When all the strings making up a necklace are of 
sirshaka pattern, it is called pure necklace " (suddhaharal ; 
likewise with strings of other pattern. ' That which contains 
a gem in the centre is (also) called Ardhamanavaka. 

That which contains three slab-like gems (triphalaka)'" 
or five slab-like gems (pahchaphalaka) in the centre is 
termed Phalakahara. 

An only string of pearls is called [uue Ekavali ; the 
same with a gem in the centre is called Yashti : the same 
variegated with gold globules is termed Ratnavali. 

1 A necklacp of pearly, miiforni in size, with one hi^^ger in the centre. 

2 The same as the last with five bipffer pearls of equal size in 
the centre 

3 A necklace of pearls of ^iTadually decreasin^r size with one bl^?^^er 
in the centre. 

+ A necklace of pearls all of which are of uniform size . — Cuht 

•5 A necklace of pearls with «»ne hriJhant in the centre. 

*' As pure Indraclichliaiula-sir&Laka. 

7 As pure Indrachchhanda-upasirshaka. 

? A ^eni set within three or five gold leaves forming its base. — Co/ 71 , 
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A string made of pearls and gold globules alternately 
put is called Apavartaka. 

Strings of pearls with a gold wire between two strings 
is called Sopanaka. 

The same with a gem in the centre is called Mani- 
sopanaka. 

The above will exj)lain the formation of head-strings, 
biacelets, anklets, waist-bands, and other varieties. 

Kauta, that which is obtained in the Kiita ; ' Mauleyaka, 
that which is found in the Miileya;' and Parasamudraka, 
that which is found beyond the ocean are several varieties 
of gems. 

That which possesses such pleasant colour as that of 
the red lotus dower, or that of the flc^wer ol Parijata (Eri- 
thrina Indica), or that of the rising sun is the Saugandhika 
gem. 

That which is of the colour of blue lotus flower, or of 
sin'sha (Acacia Sirisa), or of water, or of fresh bamboo, or of 
the colour of the feathers of a parrht is the Vaidurva^ geni ; 
Pushyaraga, Giomutraka, and Gomedika are other varieties 
of the same. 

That which is characterised with blue lines, that which 
is of the colour ot the flower of Kalaya (a kind of phraseolus), 
or which is intensely blue, which possesses the colour 
of Jambu fruit (rose apjilc), or which is as blue as 
the clouds is the Indram'la gem ; Nandaka (])leasing gem), 
Sravanmadhya (that which appears to pour water from its 
centre), Si'tavrishti (that which ap'^iears to pour cold shower), 
and Siirvakanta (sunstone) are othei’ forms of gems. 

Gems are hexagonal, quadrangular, or circular posses- 
sed of dazzling glow, pure, smooth, heavy, brilliant, trans- 
parent (antargataprabha) and illuminating; such are the 
qualities ot gems. 

Faint colour, sandy layer, spots, holes, bad perforation, 
and scratches are the defects of gems. 

1 — 2 Tlip',t‘ hit- mountains. 

Till- luouiitaiii!- such ,is tlie Viiidlua, the Vidura Hi;d that part of the 

Malava which possesses the same characteristicb as the Viiidhva and the 
Strirajya, Malabar, are the sources of Vaidurya and other gems.— Cow. 
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Viinalaka (pure), sasyaka (plant-like), Anjanamulaka 
(deep-dark), Pittaka (like the bile of a cow) Sulal)haka 
(easily procurable), Lohitaka U'ed), Ainntaiiisuka (of white 
rays), Jyotirasaka (glowiiiff), Maileyaka,^ Ahichchhatraka 
(procured in the country of Ahichchhatra), Kurpa,^ Puti- 
kurpa,'^ and Sugandhikurpa,' Kshirapaka,® Suktichurnaka 
(like the powder of an oystershell), Siliipravalaka (like coral), 
Pulaka,® Sukrapulaka'^ are varieties of inferior gems. 

- The rest are metalic beads (kachaiuani). 

yabharashtraka,*^ that which is found in the country 
of Sabharashtra : Madhyamarashp-aka,'-* that which is found 
in the Central Province ; Kasinaka,^*’ that which is found 
in the country of Kasmaka ; Si ikatanaka, that which is 
found in the vicinity of the mountain, Vedotkata ; Mani- 
mantaka, that which is found near the mountain. Maniman 
or ilanimanta ; and Indravanaka*’ are diamonds. 

Mines, streams, and other miscellaneous places are 
their sources. 

The colour of a diamond may be like that of a cat’s 
eye, that of the flower of Sin'sha (Acacia Sirisa), the urine of 
a cow, the bile of a cow, like alum (sphapka), the flower of 
Malati, or like that of any of the gems (de.scribed above). 

That which is big, heavy, hard (praharasaham, tolerant 
of hitting), regular (samakbna), capable of scratching on the 
surface of vessels (bhajanalekhi ). refractive of light (kubrami), 
and brilliant is the be.st. 

That which is devoid of angles, uneven (nirasrikara), 
and bent on one side (parsvapavrittam) is inauspicious. 


1. This has the colour o£ Asafnetida. — Com, 

2. This contains a sandv layer inside. — Com. 

3. Like honey comb — ('om 

4. Like Phraseohis Mnngo. — Com. 

5. Like milk. — Com. 

6. Dark in the interior. — Com. 

7. White in the interior. — Com. 

8. In the Vidarbha country. — Co?ft 

9. In the Kosala country. — Com. 

10. In the country round Benarese.— Com. 

11. In the Kalinga country. — Com. 

12. Magada, Kalinga, Suvpaka, Jaladiyas.i, Paundraka. Barbara, Tripura, 
the mountains such as Sahya and Vindhya, Beiiarese, the mountain of Vedotkata, 
the country of Kosala and Vidarbha are the places where diamond mines are 
situated.— Co/??. 


12 
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Alakaiidaka,’ and Vaivai'iiaka^ are (the two varieties 
of cni al which is possessed of ruby-like colour, wliich 
is verv hard, and wliicli is free from the contamina- 
tion of other substances inside. 

Siitana is red and smells like the earth'^ ; Gosirshaka is 
dark red and smells like fish ; Harichandana is of the colour 
of the feathers of a parrot and smells like tamarind or 
mango fruit ; likewise Tarnasa'* ; Grameruka is red or dark 
red and smells like the urine of a goat ; Daivasabheya is 
red and smells like a lotus flower ; likewise Aupaka iJapaka); 
Jongaka' and Taurupa® are red or dark red and soft ; 
Maleyaka is reddish white : Kuchaudana is as black as Again 
(resin of the aloel or red or dark red and very rough ; Kala- 
parvataka is of pleasant appearance ; Kosakaraparvataka 
(that winch is the product of that mountain which is of the 
shape of a bud) is black or variegated black ; Sitodakiya is 
black and soft, and smells like a lotus-dower ; Nagaparvataka 
(that which is the product of Naga mountain) is rough and 
is possessed of the colour of Saivala (Valhsneria) ; and 
Sakala is brown. 

Light, soft, moist (asyana, not dry), as greasy as ghee, 
of pleasant smell, adhesive to the skin, of mild smell, re- 
tentive of colour and smell, tolerant of heat, absorptive of 
heat, and comfortable to the skin — these are the character- 
istics of sandal (chandana). 

(As to) Agaru (Agallochum, resin of aloe) : — 

Joiigaka'^ is black or variegated black and is possessed 
of variegated spots; Dongaka is black ; and Parasamudraka® 
is of variegated colour and smells like cascus or like 
Navaiualika (jasminum). 

(Agaru is) heavy, soft, greasy, smells far and long, burns 
slowly, gives out continuous smoke while burning, is of 
uniform smell, absorbs heat, and is so adhesive to the skin 
as not to be removable by rubbing ; — these are the character- 
istics of Agaru, 

1. Obtained in the mouth of the river of Barbara. — Com. 

‘2. V'ivarna is the name of the ocean near the island of Yavanas. — Com. 

3. Like the smell of the earth when rain ivater falls upon it — Cnni. 

4 This IS of the colour of tlie feathers of parrot and of sour smell.— Com. 

.'). it 6. These are the products of the country of Kamarupa, .Vssam —Com. 

7. Obtained m the country of Kamarupa. — Com. 

8. Available in the island of Simhala (Ceylon). — Com. 
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(As to) Tailaparnika : — 

Asokagramika,^ the profluct ot Asokagrama, is of the 
colour of meat and smells like a lotus flower ; Johgaka^ 
is reddish yellow and smells like a blue lotus flower or like 
the urine of a cow ; Grameruka* is greasy and smells like a 
cow's urine ; Sauvarnakudyaka,' product ot the country of 
Suvarnakudya, is reddish yellow and smells like Matuluhga 
(the fruit of citron ti-ee or sweet lime) ; Purnadvlpaka,'^ the 
product of the island, Purnadvlpa, smells like a lotus flower 
or like butter ; Bhadrasn'ya*’ and Paralaflhityaka'' are of the 
yg colour of nutmeg ; Antarvatya^ is of the coloui' ot 
cascus, — the last two smell like Kushtha (Costus 
Speciosus) ; Kaleyaka which is a product of Svarna-bhumi, 
gold-producing land, is yellow and greasy ; and Auttara- 
parvataka (a product of the north mountain) is reddish 
yellow. 

The above (fragrant substances) are commodities of 
superior value (Sara). 

The smell of the Tailaparnika substances is lasting, no 
matter whether they are made into a paste or boiled or 
burnt : also it is neither changed nor affected even when 
mixed with other substances; and these substances resemble 
sandal and Agallochum in their qualities. 

Kantanavaka, Praiyaka, and Auttara-parvataka are the 
varieties of skins. 

Kantanavaka is ot the colour of the neck of the pea- 
cock ; Praiyaka'-* is variegated with blue, yellow, and white 
spots ; these two are eight angulas (inches) long. 

Also Bisi and Mahabisi are the products of Dvadasa- 
grama,^® twelve villages. 

That which is of indistinct colour, hairy, and variegated 
(with spots) is (called) Bisi. 


J — 5. All these are the products of Kaiiiarupa, Assam. 

h. Different commentators have assigned different meaning to tlie uord ; 
some take it for camphor ; some for Takkola ; some for Srivasa : and otliers for 
red sandal (Rakta-chandana) and so on. — Com, 

7. Called after its native laud, LauhiUa in Kamarupa. — Com. 

H This is produced on the bank of the ri\er Antliar\ati in Kamarupa. — 
9. It IS of four kind*^ : •blue, yellow, white and ''potted — Com. ~(’om. 

10. The t^^el^e Milages are situated on the Himalayas and inhabited bv 
Mlechchhas. — Com. 
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That winch is rijugh and almost white is Mahabisi 
(^reat Jhsi) ; I'hose two are twelve aiiyulas lonj^. 

Syaiuika, Kahka, Kadali, (’handrottara, and Sakulaare 
(other kinds of skins) pi-oeured from Aroha^ (Arohaja). 

Syainika, is brown and contains variegated spots; 
Kiilika IS lirow n or of the colour ot a [lificon ; thesi' two are 
ei;4ht anemias lonj;. Kadah is roiif^h and two feet lon^ ; 
when Kadah bears varieyated moonlike sjiots, it is called 
t’handrottarakadali and is one-third‘^ of its lengfh ; Saknla 
is variegated with large round s[)ots similar to those that 
manifest themselves m a kind of leprosy (kiishtha), or is 
furnished with tendrils and spotted like a deer's skin. 

Samhra, C'ln'nasi, and Sami'di are (skins [irocured from 
Bahlava^ (Kahlaveya). 

Samura is thirty-si.\ angulas long and black : Chinasi 
is reddish black or blackish white; iSamiili is of the colour 
of wheat. 

Satina, Xalatfila, and Vrittafuichcliha are the skins of 
aipiatic animats ( .\.udra). 

Siitina is black ; Xalatfila is o| the coloui’ ol the tibre 
gQ of Xala, a kind of grass; and Vrittapuchchha (that 
which possesses a round tail) is brown 

The above are the varieties of skins. 

Of skins, that which is soft, smooth and hairy is 
the best. 

Blankets made of shee|»’s wool may bo white, purely 
red, or as red as a lotus Hower. They may be made of 
worsted threads hv sewing (khachita) ; or may be woven of 
woollen thri'iids ot various colour ( vanachitra) ; or may be 
made of different [ueces ikhandasanghatya) ; or may be 
woven of uniform woollen threads (tantuvichchhinna). 

^\’oollen blanket', are (of ten kinds) • — Kambula, * 
Kauchapaka,'^ Kiilamitika.'’ Saumitika.’' Tiiragastaraiui, ^ 

]. Alulu i-s tlu' name of a place on tlie Himala>a->. — (.'nm. 

‘2 Some it an^uia" — ('ow. 

The name of a countr\ on tlie boulei'^ the Himd]d\a's. — Com. 

1. A coarse blanket. —C'to//. 

o. Kucbelaka i&o reacK tbe comiiieiitatori m wliat ly. u-ually uorn by 
cowherd's. — 

6. Katbamif ika ' v* rea<K tbe mmim iitatm) I's bead dre'ss. — ('om. 

7. A c<'\ei !!!;-■■ put <^\vv tbe •'pn ad 'di tlie back of a bullock.— ( o,'//, 

'•plead on tiit back of a hor=e. — Co'". 
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Viirnaka.i Talichchliaka,^ Varavana,'* I’anstiaiia,^ and Sa- 
niantabliadiaka.® 

Of tliese, that wliicli is sli[)[)oi'v (piclicdiliila) as a wet 
sui’face, [)ossessed of tine liair, and soft, is the best. 

Tliat (blanket) winch is made uji of eipht pieces and 
black in coloiu' is called Jibingisi used as rain-pi oof ; likew ise 
is A[)asaraka ; both are the products of Nepal. 

Saiuputika,'’ t'haturasrika," Lambara,''^ Ivatavanaka,'-* 
Pravaraka,''’ and Sattalika** arc (blankets made of) the wool 
of wild animals. 

That winch is manufactured in the country, Van'ka 
(vaupaka) is a white and soft fabric (dukiihA^) : that of 
Paudya manufacture (Pauudraka)) is black and as soft as 
the surface of a ycm ; and that which is the [iroduct of 
the country, Suvarnakudya, is as red as the sun, as soft*-^ 
as the surface of the pern, woven while the threads are very 
wet, and of uniform (chatnrasra) or mixed texture (vya- 
misravana). 

Single, half, doul.ile, tud)l(> and ijiiadriiple garments are 
varieties of the same. 

The above will ex^dain other kinds of fabrics such as 
Kasika, Benarese products, and Kshauma winch is manu- 
factured in Paudya (Pauudraka). 

Magadhika (jiroduct of the Magadha country), I’aund- 
raka, and Sauvarnakudyaka are fibrous garments. 

Xagavriksha (a s[)ecies of a tree), Inkucha (Artocarpus 
Lakucha), and Vakula (Aliiimsops Mlengi). and Vahi (Ficus 
Indica) are the sources (of their fibres). 

1. Vania kaiiibali icomniPiitator's reafliiijri is a coloured blanket — 

'1. A blanket or a bedslieet — Ccm. 

■). A coat — ('inn. 

1. A lari,'e blaiiket or f ’»»///. 

llustin-xs sprend on the back of an cU-pliHiit. - ( mu . 

6 Trousers fiangfliatraiia) — ('om 

7. A iiectaii^''u]ar) blanket devoid of an\ spr< ial colour on tlie borders and 
nieasuiinkf nine aiiyuld, ~C >n// 

b. A curtain or \\iH}>per (prachcbbadapata ) —('nm, 

!). Tbc same as tlic I.}"!, but niadc of coar^'C thread-', 

10. A variety of the last. — ('om. 

11. .\ carpet. — C<nn, 

12. Dukula Is a fine fabric and Ksliauina Js a little c<»arsi-.- < mn. 

Id. It lb 1 Libbed with a .irem and sjnootlieiitd while beiii^^ vvo\eu. — Coni, 
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That of Nagavriksha is yellow (pita) ; that of Likucha 
is of the eohnu- of wheat; that of Yaknla is white ; 
and the rest is of the colour of butter. 

Of these, that which is produced in the country of 
Suvarnakudya is the best. 

The above will explain the fabrics known as kauseya, 
silk-cloth, and china[)atUi, fabrics of China inannfacture. 

Of cotton fabrics, those of Madhnra,^ of Aparanta,^ 
western parts, of Kalihga, of Ivasi, ot Vaiiga, of Vatsa,® and 
of Mahisha'* are the best. 

®As to other kinds of gems (which are not treated of 
here), the superintendent shall ascertain their size, their 
value,*’ species, form, utility* their treatment, the repair ot 
old ones, any adulteration that is not easily detected, their 
wear and tear due to lapse of time and place, as well as 
remedies against those which are inauspicious (himsra). 

[Thus ends Chapter XI, “ Examination of Gems that 
are to be entered into the Treasury,” in Book 11, “ The 
Duties of Government Superintendents” of the Arthasastra 
of Kautilya, End of thirty-second chapter from the 
beginning.] 


CHAPTER XII. 

CoNPUCTINo MiMMt Ol’ElvATIONS .VNP MaXCF.VCTURE. 

Possessed of the knowledge of the science dealing with 
copper and other minerals (Sulbadhatusastra),’^ experienced 
in the art of distillation and condensation of mercury 
(rasapaka) and of testing gems, aided by experts in miner- 
alogy and equipped with mining labourers and necessary 
instruments, the superintendent of mines shall examine 
mines which, on account of their containing mineral 

1. Southern Madhnra. — To/;;. 

*2. That is. the country of Koukana. — Com* 

■{. Tli«t i''. the city of Kaii«iambi. — Covi. 

1. The country called Mabi'^hmati. — Com. 

7). Ill Sloka-nietre. — Com 

6. For example, two palas in terms of rice of a diamond ih worth 200.000 

7. Suc^'* a-5 Sakala and other scientific works. — Com. (Com. 
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excrement (kitta), crucibles, charcoal, and ashes, may 
appear to have been once exploited or which may be newly 
discovered on plains or mountain-slopes possessing mineral 
ores, the richness of which can be ascertained by weight, 
depth of colour, piercing smell, and taste. 

Liquids which ooze out from pits, caves, slopes, or deep 
excavations of well-known mountains ; which have the 
colour of the fruit of rose-apple (jambu), of mango, and of 
g2 fanpalm ; which are as yellow as ripe turmeric, sul- 
phurate of arsenic (haritajal, honey-comb, and ver- 
milion ; which are as resplendent as the petals of a 
lotus, or the feathers of a parrot or a peacock ; which are 
adjacent to (any mass of) water or shrubs of similar colour ; 
and which are greasy (chikkana), transparent (visada), and 
very heavy are ores of gold (kanchanika). Likewise liquids 
which, when dropped on water, spread like oil to which 
dirt and filth adhere, and which amalgamate themselves 
more than cent per cent (satiidupari veddharah) with copper 
or silver. 

Of similar appearance as the above (tatpratirupakam), 
but of piercing smell and taste is Bitumen. 

Those ores which are obtained from plains or slopes of 
mountains ; which are either yellow or as red as copper or 
reddish yellow ; which are disjoined and marked with blue 
lines ; which have the colour of black beans (masha, 
Phraseolus Radiatus), green beans (mudga, Phraseolus 
Mungo), and sesamum ; which are marked with spots like a 
drop of curd and resplendent as turmeric, yellow myrobalan, 
petals of a lotus, acquatic plant, the liver or the spleen ; 
which possess a sandy layer within them and are marked 
with figures of a circle or a svastika ; which contain globular 
masses (sagulika) : and which, when roasted do not split, 
but emit much foam and smoke are the ores of gold 
(suvarnadhatavah), and are used to form amalgams with 
copper or silver (prativaparthaste stamrarupyavedharah).! 

Those ores which have the colour of a conch-shell, 
camphor, alum, butter, a pigeon, turtle-dove, Vimalaka (a 
kind of precious stone), or the neck of a peacock ; which are 

1. Tamrasya Rupyasya Va heraatvapa-daDab, those which are made use of 
in converting copper or silver into gold. 
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as resplendent as opal (sasyaka), agate (gomedaka), cane- 
sngar (guda), and grannlated sugar (uiatsyandika) which has 
the colour of the dower of kovidara (Bauhinia Variegata), 
of lotus, of patali (Bignonia yuaveoleiis), of kalaya (,a kind 
of phraseolusi, of kshauiua (flax), and of atasi (Dinum 
Usitatissimuiii) ; which may be in combination with lead 
or iron (anjana) ; which smell like raw meat, are disjoined 
gray or blackish white, and are marked with lines or spots ; 
and which, when roasted, do not split, but emit much foam 
and smoke are silver ores. 

The heavier the ores, the greater will be the quantity 
of metal in them (satvavriddhih). 

The impurities of ores, whether siiperticial or insepar- 
ably combined with them, can be got rid of and the metal 
melted when the ores are (chemically) treated with TikshiuB 
urine (iiu'itra) and alkalies (kshara), and are mixed or 
smeared over with the mixture of (the powder of) liaja- 
vriksha (Clitoria Ternatea), Vaur (Ficus Indica), and Pelu 
(Carnea Arboreal, together with cow’s bile and the urine 
and dung of a buffalo, an ass and an elephhant. 

(Metals) are rendered soft when they are treated with 
(the [lowder ot) kandali (mushroom), and vajrakanda,^ 
(Antiquoruni) together with the ashes of barley, black beans, 
paliisa (Butea Frondosa). and pelu (t'arnea Arborea),or with 
the milk of both the cow and the sheep. Whatever metal 
is split into a hundred thousand parts is rendered soft when 
gg it is thrice soaked in the mixture made up of honey 
(inadhu), madhiika iBassia Latifolia), sheep's milk, 
sesamum oil. clarilied hutter. jaggery, kinva’^ (ferment) and 
mushroom. 

Permanent softness (mridustambhana) is also attained 
when the metal is treated with the powder of cow’s teeth 
and horn. 


1. Tik'^liiia i> (uiiiiiiii iirnie '. ^lutia is tlio urnii' of (‘lepluiut, iii'irse, cow 

iiin) otlifi's hold tl\.it Ti ksliii i-ksli.ira is tlu* ash of jihuitHin tree, 

.\p.iniaviia i.Vclivraiitiies .VsperK’. hailv aiiU scsaiiuiui. etc. — Cum. 

2. Some taltf X air.tkanila to mean \ ishimk.iuthi : some, siir.tbhi ; and 
sonip. Vaua-sUTiiuA. — Ciujf 

3. See chap x\v, bk. ii. 
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Those ores which are obtained from plains or slopes of 
mountains ; and which are heavy, greasy, soft, tawny, green 
dark, bluish-yellow (harita), pale-red, or red are ores 
of copper. 

Those ores which have the colour of kakauiechaka (Sola- 
num Indica), pigeon, or cow’s bile, and which are marked 
with white lines and smell like raw meat are the ores 
of lead. 

Those ores which are as variegated in colour as saline 
soil or which have the colour of a burnt lump of earth are 
the ores of tin. 

Those ores which are of orange colour (kurumba),* 
or pale-red (pandurohita), or of the colour of the flower of 
sinduvara (Vitex Trifolia) are the ores of tikshna.’ 

Those ores which are of the colour of the leaf of kanda 
(Artemisia Indica) or of the leaf of birch are the ores of 
vaikrintaka. 

Pure, smooth, effulgent, sounding (when struck), very 
hard (^tatlvrah),'’ and of little colour (tanuraga) are precious 
stones. 

The yield of mines may be put to such uses as arc 
in vogue. 

Commerce in commodities manufactured from mineral 
products shall be centralized and punishment for manufac- 
turers, sellers, and purchasers of such commodities outside 
the prescribed locality shall also be laid down. 

A mine-labourer who steals mineral products except 
precious* stones shall be punished with a fine of eight times 
their value. 

Any person who steals mineral products or carries on 
mining operations without license shall be bound (with 
chains) and caused to work (as a prisoner). 

Mines which yield such minerals as are made use of in 
preparing vessels (bhanda) as well as those mines which 

1 Kummbah slakshnapaslianaprayah ; aiudiivarapuahpavaruah nirpundi- 
kusumavamah— like smooth pebbles aud having the colour of the flower of Vitex 
Trifolia. — Com. 

2 Tikshnadhatu is iron (ayodhatu). ' See also chap, xviii, bk. ii. — Com. 

3 Becoming very hot in the vicinity of fire ; bnt others take it to mean 
‘ very cold.’ 

* Peath-sentence is laid down for the theft of precious stones. 


13 
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require large outlay to work out may be leased out for a 
fixed number of the shares of the output or for a fixed rent 
(bhagena praki-ayena va). Such mines as can be worked 
out without much outlay shall be directly exploited (by 
Government agency). 

d’he superintendent of metals (Idhadhyakshah) ' shall 
carry on the manufacture of copper, lead, tin, vaikrintaka 
(mercury [?J), arakiihi (brass), vritta (?) ; kamsa 
(bronze or bell-metal), tala (sulphurate of arsenic), 
and lodhra (?), and also of commodities (bhanda) from 
them. 

The Mipenntendent of mint (laksbuadhyakshah)- shall 
carry on the manufacture of silver coins (jiipyarupa)'’ made 
up of four [larts of copper and onc-sixteenth part (masha) of 
any one of the metals, tikshna, trapu, sisa, and ahjana. 
There shall be a paiia, half a pana, a quarter and one-eighth. 

Chipper ‘ coins (tamrariipa) made up of four parts of 
an alloy (padaji'vam)'’ shall be a mashaka. half a mashaka, 
kakani.*’ and half a kakaui. 

The examine!' of coins (nipadarsaka) shall regulate cur- 
rency both as a iiiediiim ot exchange (vyavaharikim) and as 
legal tender admissible into the treasury (kosapravesyani) : 
The premia" levied on coins paid into the treasury shall be) 
8 ])er cent known as riipika, 5 per cent known as vyaji, 
one-eighth pana per cent as parikshika (testing charge), 
besides (cha') a tine ot ‘J5 pana to be imposed on offenders 
other than tlu’ manufacturer, the seller, the purchaser and 
the examiner.'' 


1 Loha is a general name of metals except gold and silver,— C’o?«. 

2 Tankasaladhikari, the officer in charge of the mint. —Com, 

3 The same as Karshapaiia — Cow. 

* Having described coins that deserve to be received into the treasury- 
(Kosapravesayam), the author goes on to describe token coins (v^avaharika.) — 
Com. 

'• Made up of four pai t- of .Mhir. eleven parts of cojilfer, and one part of 
tikshna or any other metal. — 

6 Kakain is oiic-fourth inashaka. 

7 \\ hf’ucver money uas paid to tio nitu-nt either for columodities pur- 

chased or a> tines, these premia appear to have been collected ; see below. — Tt‘anb» 

s The 'cha' implies increase or decrease of fines on the scale of a 

tine of twenty five panas foi the lo^^s in weight of one-eighth pana in a pana 
coin . — Coni 

9 A heavier tine of 1,000 panao is iiiipostd en the nianufacturei”, etc., for 
Similar ofience. — Com, 
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The superintendent of ocean-mines (khanyadhyakshah) 
shall attend to the collection of conch-shells, diamonds, 
precious stones, pearls, corals, and salt (kshara) and also 
regulate the commerce in the above commodities. 

Soon after crystal isation of salt is over, the superinten- 
dent of salt shall in time collect both the money-rent (prak- 
raya) ‘ and the quantity of the shares of salt due to the 
government ; and by the sale of salt (thus collected as shares) 
he shall realise not only its value (miilyam), but also the 
premium of five per cent (vyajim), ’ both in cash (rupa).-* 

Imported salt (agantulavanam) shall pay one-sixth 
portion (shadbhaga)^ to the king. The sale of this portion 
(bhagavibhaga) shall fetch the premia of five per cent, 
(vyaji), of eight per cent (riipika'’) in cash (riipa). The 
purchasers shall pay not only the toll (siilka), but also the 
compensation (vaidharana)'' equivalent to the loss entailed 
on the king’s commerce. In default of the above payment, 
he’’ shall be compelled to pay a fine of fiOO panas. 

Adulteration of salt shall be punished with the highest 
amercement ; likewise persons other than hermits (vana- 
prastha) manufacturing salt without license. 

Men learned in the Vedas, persons engaged in penance, 
gg as w'ell as labourers may take with them salt for food ; 
salt and alkalies for purposes other than this shall 
be subject to the payment of toll. 


1 Either the money rent or a fixed number of shares as agi’eed upon. — Corn^ 

2 This is obtained as a matter of course, since the royal measure is greater 
by 5 per cent than the public measure. No sale is valid unless a vyaji is paid to 
the government. 

The word ‘ rupa ’ is ambiguous : Whether it means parikshika, testing 
charge, as the commentator takes it. or the premi* of 8 per cent (rupika), or 
whether it means cash, is not possible to determine. It has however been taken 
here in ito ordinary sense, ‘ cash.’ — Trans. 

4 The one-sixth portion in royal measure is 5 per cent more wiien measur- 
ed by cubical measure current in the public. Hence the use of the word 
• Bhagavibhaga ' where bhaga is one-sixth portion as measured by public stan- 
dard and vibhaga is the difference between the royal measure and the public 
measure. — Com. 

5 Why the premium of 8 percent irupica) is not demanded in the sale of 
local salt, is hard to guess; perhaps the word ‘rupika’ might have been omitted 
in the previous paragraph. — Trans. 

6 The fommentator takes the word ‘ Vaidharana ’ to mean ‘ making good 
the less ’ incurred by traders selling the king’s merchandise. 

7 He who sells imported salt when there is Joeal salt. — Com, 
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‘Thus, besides collecting from mines the ten kinds of 
revenue such as (1) value of the out-put (mvilya), (‘2) the 
share of the out-put (vibhaga), (3) the premium of five per 
cent (vyaji),® '4) the testing charge of coins (parigha),^’ 
(5) fine previously announced (atyaya), (6) toll (sulka) 
(7) compensation for loss entailed on the king’s commerce 
(vaidharana), (8) fines to be determined in proportion to the 
gravity of crimes (daiida),‘* (9) coinage (rupa),® and (10) the 
pr emium of eight per cent (riipika), the government shall 
keep as a state monopoly both mining and commerce (in 
minerals). 

Thus taxes (mukhasangraha) on all commodities in- 
tended for sale shall be prescribed once for all. 

[Thus ends Chapter XII, “ Conducting Mining Opera- 
tions and Manufacture ” in Book IL, “ The Duties 
of Governmerrt Superintendents” of the Artha^stra of 
Kautilya. End of thirty-third chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Superintendent op Gold in the Goldsmiths’ Office. 

In order to manufacture gold and silver jewellry, each being 
kept apart, the superintendent of gold shall have a gold- 
smiths’ office (akshasala)® consisting of four rooms and one 
door. 


1 In Sloka-metre. 

S Vyaji is of two kinds : that in kind or cash due to the difference between 
royal and market weights and measures amounting to 5 per cent. Tram. 

3 others take it to mean the profit realized by the manufacturing commo- 
dities from minerals. — Com. 

* Fines previously pronounced are called atyaya while fines determined 
then and there are termed Danda — Com. 

5 Silver and copper coins. — Com. 

« Akahasaleti suvarnadiparikarmavasthanasya sanja, Akshasala is a name 
of the chamber in which the artistic work of gold and ether metals is carried 
out. — Com. 
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In the centre of the high road a trained, skilful gold- 
smith’ of high birth and of reliable character shall be 
appointed to hold his shop. 

Jambiinada,^ that which is the product of the river, 
Jambu; Satakumbha,” that which is extracted from the 
mountain of Satakumba ; Hataka,* that which is extracted 
from the mines known as Hataka ; Vainava,® that which 
is the product of the mountain, Venn ; and Srihgasiiktija,® 
that which is extracted from srihgasiikti (?) are the varieties 
of gold. 

(Gold may be obtained) either pure or amalgamated 
with mercury or silver or alloyed with other impurities as 
mine gold (akarodgata) . 

That which is of the colour of the petals of a lotus, 
ductile, glossy, incapable of making any continuous sound 
(anadi),^ and glittering is the best ; that which is reddish 
yellow (raktapita) is of middle quality ; and that which is 
red is of low quality. 

Impure gold is of whitish colour. It shall be fused 
with lead of four times the quantity of the impurity. When 
gg gold is rendered brittle owing to its contamination 
with lead, it shall be heated with dry cowdung 
(sushkapatala).” When it splits into pieces owing to hard- 
ness, it shall be drenched (after heating) into oil mixed 
with cowdung® (taila-gomaye). 

Mine gold which is brittle owing to its contamina- 
tion with lead shall be heated wound round with cloth 


1 The duties of the state goldsmith will be treated of in the next chapter ; 
it is only to point out the subordination of the goldsmith to the superintendent 
of gold, mention of his shop is made here. His duty is to help the people in 
selUng and purchasing gold, silver and jewels. — Com^ 

8 This is of the colour of rose-apple and is available only to angels. — Com. 

s This is of the colour of petals of a lotus flower. — Com. 

♦ This is of the colour of the flower of Vitex Trifolia. — Com. 

•"» This has the colour of the flower of Karnikara (Acerifolium) or of Cassia 
Fistula. — Com. 

0 This has the colour of red arsenic. — Com. 

~ Others read ‘ anunadi ’ meaning ‘ sounding for a long time.’ — Com. 

8 Dry cow-dung collected from forest tracts. — Com. 

9 Others think that this treatment holds good only with gold alloyed with 
silver or mercury .-^Cow. 
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(pakapatrani ' kritva) ; and hammered on a wooden anvil. 
Or it may be drenched in the mixture made of mushroom 
and vajrakhaiida (Antiquorum). 

Tutthodgata,- what which is extracted from the moun- 
tain, Tuttha ; gaudika,'’ that which is the product of the 
country known as Gauda ; kanibuka,^ that which is extract- 
ed from the mountain, Kambu ; and chakravalika,^ that 
which is extracted from the mountain Chakravala are the 
varieties of silver. 

Silver which is white, glossy, and ductile is the best ; 
and that which is of the reverse quality is bad. 

Impure silver shall be heated with lead of one-fourth 
the quantity of the impurity. 

That which becomes full of globules, white, glowing, 
and of the colour of curd is pure. 

Wlien the streak of pure gold (made on touch-stone) is 
of the colour of turmeric, it is termed suvarna. When from 
one to sixteen kakanis of gold in a suvarna (of sixteen 
mashakas) are replaced by from one to sixteen kakanis of 
copper, so that tlie copper is inseparably alloyed with the 
whole mass of the remaining quantity of the gold, the 
sixteen varieties (carats) of the standard of the purity of 
gold tshodasavarnakah") will be obtained. 

Having first made a streak with suvarna on a touchstone, 
then (by the side of the streak) a streak with a piece of the 
gold (to be compai-ed with it) shall be made. 

Whenever a uniform .streak made on the even surface 
of a touch-stone can be wiped off or swept away or when 
the streak is due to the sprinkling of any glittering powder 
(gairika) by the nail on touch-stone, then an attempt for 
deception can be inferred. 


1 TantHpatraiii, leaves made of tiiread, — Com. 

2 This has the colour of the dower of jasrninum. — Cum. 

3 This has the colour of the dower of a^aru, aloe. — Corn. 

These two are of the colour of the dower of kunda, a kind of jasmine. 

’ — Com. 

R These sixteen together with the suvarna form seventeen varieties 
carats). — Com, 
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If, with the edge of the palm dipped in a solution of 
vermilion (jatihingulaka) or of sulphate of iron (pushpa- 
kasisa) * in cow’s urine, gold (suvariia) is touched, it hecomes 
white. 

A touch-stone with soft and shining splendour is the 
best. The touch-stone of the Kalihga country with the 
colour of green beans is also the best. A touch-stone 
of even or uniform colour is good in sale or purchase 
(of gold). That which possesses the colour of an elephant, 
tinged with green colour and capable of reflecting light 
(pratiragi) is good in selling gold. That which is hard, 
durable, and of uneven colour and not reflecting light, is 
good for purchaseis (krayahitah). That which is grey, 
greasy, of uniform colour, soft, and glossy is the best. 

That (gold) which, when heated, keeps the same colour 
(tapo bahirantascha sainah), is as glittering as tender- 
sprouts, or of the colour of the flower of karandaka (y) is 
the best. 

That which is black or blue (in gold) is the impurity 
(apraptaka). 

We shall deal with the balance and weights under the 
“ Su])ermtendent <if' Weights and Measures” (chap, xix, 
bk. ii). In accordance with the instructions given there- 
under silver and gold (rirpyasiivarnam)- may be given in 
exchange. 

No person who is notan employee shall enter the gold- 
smiths’ oftice. Any person who so enters shall be beheaded 
(uchchhedyah). 

Any workman who enters the oflice with gold or silver 
shall have to forfeit the same. 

Goldsmiths w^ho are engaged to prepare various kinds 
of ornaments such as kanchana (pure gold), prishita (hollow 
ornaments), tvashtri (setting gems in gold) and tapaniya'®; 
as well as blowers and sweepers shall enter into or exit 
from the oflice after their ^lerson and dress are thoroughly 
examined. All of their instruments together with their 


1 Pushpnkasisa is sulphatt; of iron mixed with vermiliou. — Cw/i. 

2 This may mean a pana of silver of sixteen Mashakas. — Traua. 

9 Xapauiya~ghataiii\a, pure gold prepared for ornauieutal work.— Co/n, 
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unfinished work shall be left where they have been at work. 
That amount of gold which they have received and the 
ornamental work which they were doing shall be put in the 
centre of the office. (Finished articles) shall be examined 
both morning and evening and be locked up with the seal 
of both the manufacturer and the superintendent (karayatri 
the owner getting the articles prepared). 

Kshepana, guna, and kshudra ate three kinds of orna- 
mental work. 

Setting jewels (kacha, glass bead) in gold is termed 
kshepana. 

Thread-making or string making is called guna. 

Solid work (ghana), hollow work (sushira), and the 
manufacture of globules furnished with a rounded orifice is 
what is termed kshudra, low' or ordinary work. 

For setting jewels in gold, five parts of kanchana (pure 
gg gold) and ten parts of gold alloyed with four parts of 
copper or silver shall be the required quantity (mana). 
Here the pure gold shall be preserved from the impure 
gold. 

For setting jewels in hollow ornaments (prishitakacha 
karmanah), three parts of gold to hold the jewel and four 
parts for the bottom (shall be the required quantity). 

For the work of tvashtri, copper and gold shall be 
mixed in equal quantities. 

For silver article either solid or hollow', silver may be 
mixed with half of the amount of gold ; or by making 
use of the powder or solution of vermilion, gold equal to 
one-fourth the amount of silver of the ornament may be 
painted (vasayet) on it. 

Pure and glittering gold is tapaniya. This combined 
with an equal quantity of lead and heated with rock-salt 
(saindhavika) to melting point under dry cowdung becomes 
the basis of gold alloys of blue, red, white, yellow (harita), 
parrot, and pigeon colours. 


I A goldsmith preparing solid ornaments and setting gems in gold.— <7o)». 
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The colouring ingredient of gold is one kakani of 
tikshna' which is of the colour of the neck (h' a peacock, 
tinged with white, and which is dazzling and full of copjier 
(pitapurnitam).- 

Pure or impure silver (tara) may be heated four tunes 
with asthituttha ’ (copper sulphate mixed with powdered 
bone), again four times with an equal quantity of lead, again 
four times with dry copper sulphate (snshkatuttha *) again 
three times in skull (kapala''), and lastly twice in cowdung. 
Thus the silver acted upon seventeen times by tuttha 
(shodasatutthatikrantam'') and lastly heated to white light 
with rock salt may be made to alloy with snvarna,^ to the 
extent of from one kakani to two Mashas. Then the 
suvarna attains white colour and is called sveta-tara. 

When three parts of tajiam'ya (pure gold) are melted 
with thirty-two parts of sveta-tara, the compound becomes 
reddish white (svetalohitakam). When three parts of tapa- 
ntya are combined with thirty-two jiarts ot cojiper, the 
compound becomes yellow (pita, red !). Also when three 
parts of the colouring ingredient (ragatribhaga, i.r., tikshna 
referred to above) are heated with tapaniya, the compound 
becomes yellowish red (pita). When two parts of svetatara 
gg and one part of tapaniya are heated, the wliole mass 
becomes as green as mudga (Pliraseolus iMungo). 
When tapaniya is drenched in a solution of half the quantity 
of black iron (kalayasa), it becomes black.'' 

When tapaniya is twice drenched in (the above) 
solution mixed with mercury (rasa), it acquires the colour 
of the feathers of a parrot. 

Before these varieties of gold are put to use, their test 
streak shall be taken on touch-stone. The process of 

1 Tiksbnam lohavisfshah. Tikshna is a kind of metal. — Com 

2 Tikshna is probably copper sulphate. — Trans. 

3 An earthen cnicible mixed with powdei'ed bone. — Corn. 

* A crucible made of Katasarkara, a kind of clay. — Com 

^ A crucible of pure clay isuddha mrittika). — Com. 

® Thus fused seventeen times in seventeen crucibles. — f’owt. 

7 The coin known as karsha of silver, rnpyakarsha. — Com. 

« Others say that when each of the thrce'’of thiU -two part*? of tapaniv.i 
purified ^rold. is replaced by thirt\-twc parts cf svetatara, tlw reMiltiuL^ ciim- 
pound becomes reddish white. — Corn. 

9 Pratilepina rasena dvif^unabhyaktam tapanivam sukapatravarnam 
bhavati. Dravikritabalaiia knshnayaseneti kechit. Teliaiva hinj^ulaka^ahite- 
netyapare. Kasena, paraJena. Some say “ with melted black iron ” Other sav 
“with melted black iron mixed with vermilion,” With Rasa, with mercury Com 

14 
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assaying tikshna and copper shall be well understood. 
Hence the various counterweights (avaneyiinanai used lu 
weighing diamonds, rubies, pearls, corals, and coins pupa), 
as well as the proportional amount of gold and silver neces- 
sary for various kinds of ornaments can he well understood. 

Uniform in colour, equal in the colour of test streak to 
the standard gold, devoid of hollow bulbs, ductile (.sthira), 
very smooth, free from alloys, pleasing whpn worn as an 
ornament, not dazzling though glittering, sweet in its uni- 
forniity of mass, and pleasing the mind and eyes, — these 
are the qualities of tapaniya, [lure gold.' 

[Thus ends Chapter XIII. “The Superintendent of 
Gold in the Goldsmiths' (Office.” in Book TI, “The Duties 
of Government Suiierintendents " of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilva. bind of thirtv-foiirth ehupler from the begin- 
ning.] 


CHADTER XIV 

THK IlfTIKS OF THF. StATK GoLDSMITH IX 
THE High Roai>. 

The State Goldsmith- shall employ artisans to manufac- 
ture gold and silver coins trupyasuvarna") from the bullion 
of citizens and country people. 

The artisans employed in the office shall do their work 
as ordered and in time. When under the excuse that time 
and nature of the work has not been prescribed, thev spoil the 
work, they shall not only forfeit their wages, but also pay 
a fine of twice the amount of their wages. When thev 
postpone work, they shall forfeit one-fourth the amount of 
their wages and pav a tine of twice the amount of the for- 
feited wages. 

1 In SlokK-inetre. 2 See chei> \iii, bk ii. 

KnpvaiiMTson Suvarnainavaiii blMiidHin KiCshapaiiadikam, -.ilver or 
gold Articles, karshapana and tlie like.— i, 
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(The goldsmith of the mint) shall retm n (to the owners 
coins or ornaments) of the same weight and of the same 
gQ quality (varnaj as that of the bullion (nikshepa) 
which they received (at the mint). With the excep- 
tion of those (coins) which have been worn out or which 
have undergone diminution (kshlnaparisirna), they shall 
receive the same coins (back into the mint) even after the 
lapse of a number of j-ears. 

The state goldsmith shall gather from the artisans 
employed in the mint information concerning pure gold, 
metallic mass (pudgala),' coins (lakshana),- and rate of 
exchange (prayoga).® 

In getting a suvarna coin (of 10 mashas) manufactured 
from gold or from silver, one kakani (one-fourth masha) 
weight of the metal more shall be given to the mint towards 
the loss in manufacture. 

The colouring ingredient (ragaprakshepa) shall be two 
kakanis of tlkshiia (co[)per sulphate ?) one-sixth of which 
will be lost during the manufacture. 

When the quality (varna) of a coin less than the 
standard of a masha is lowered, the artisans (concerned) 
shall be punished with the first amercement. When its weight 
is less than the standard weight, they shall be punished with 
the middlemost amercement. Deception in balance or 
weights shall be punished with the highest amercement. 
Deception in the exchange of manufactured coins (krita- 
bhandopadhau) shall also be punished with the highest 
amercement. 

Whoever causes (gold or silver articles) to be manufac- 
tured in any place other than the mint or without being 
noticed by the state goldsmith shall be fined 1‘2 panas, 
while the artisan who does that work shall, if found out, be 
punished with twice the above fine. If he is not found out. 
measures such as are described in Book IV shall be taken 
to detect him. When thus detected, he shall be fined 
200 panas or shall have his fingers cut off.* 

1 Ornaments, etc — Com. 

2 Lakslianam, Chinhitam, i.e., stamped or marked pieces.— Com. 

3 Prayogah, parivartanarn, /.e., exchange. — Com. 

+ Panachchhedanam, panchanguliclihedanain,— Com, 
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Weif^hinj^ balance and counterweights shall be pur- 
chased from the su[)erintendent in charge of them. Other- 
wise a line of TJ panas shall be imposed. 

Coinjuict woi'k (ghana), compact and hollow work 
(ghanasushira), ' soldering (sainvuhya),' amalgamation 
(avalepya), ’ enclosing (samghatya),^ and gilding (vasita- 
kam)"' are the varujus kinds of artisan work (karukasma).® 

False balances (tulavishama), removal (apasarana), 
drop[)ing (visravaua), folding (petaka), and confounding 
ipinka) are the several means employed by goldsmiths to 
deceive the [uiblic. 

False balance are — that of bending arms (sannamini) ; 
that of bigh helm or pivot uitkarnikaO ; that of broken 
head (bhinnamastuka) ; that of hollow neck (upakanthi) ; 
that of had strings (knsikyal ; that of bad cups or pans 
(sakatukaksli,\ at ; that which is crooked or shaking (pari- 
vellya) : and that which is combined with a magnet (ayas- 
keinta). 

\Mion, by wliat is called Tnputaka which consists of 
two parts of silver and one part of copper, an equal portion 
of pure alluvial gold is replaced, that deceitful act is 
termed co[)i)er-removal (t>‘i[)uhikavasaritam) ; when, 
b\' coi)[)er, an equal [lortiou of gold is replaced, that act is 
termed copper-iemoval (sulbavusantam) ; when by vellaka^ 
an equal portion of gold is replaced, it is termed vellaka- 
removal : and when pure alluvial gold is replaced by that 
gold hall of which is mixed with copper, it is termed gold 
removal (hemavasaritamh 

A crucible with a base metallic piece hidden in it ; 
metallic excrement ; pincers ; a pair of tongs ; metallic 
pieces (jungaiiit : and borax fsauvarchikalavanam), — these 
are the several things which are made use of by goldsmiths 
in stealing gold. 


1 Such as cups. — Com. 2 Such as gold flowers.— Com 

3 Such as fine gold dowers. t Such as waistbands. — Com. 

5 Such as gilding with mercury. — Com. 

o That whicii contains mercury in an oiitice in its pivot or arm. — Com. 

7 Veilaka is a compound of tikshua aud siive» in equal proportion. — Com. 
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When, intentionally causing the crucible (containing 
the bullion) to burst, a few sandlike particles of the metal 
are picked up along with other particles of a base metal 
previously put therein, and the whole is wrought into a 
mass for the intended coin or ornament), this act is termed 
dropping (visravana) ; or when examining the folded or 
inlaid leaves of an ornament (achitakapatraparikshayam) 
deception is perpetrated by substituting silver for gold, or 
when particles of a base metal are substituted for those of 
gold, it is termed dro[)i)ing (visr:lvana) likewise. 

Folding (petaka) either firm (gadha) or loose (abhyud- 
dharya) is practiced in soldering, in preparing amalgams, 
and in encbjsing (a piece of base metal with two pieces of 
a superior metal). 

When a lead piece (sisarupa — lead coin) is firmly 
covered over with gold leaf by means of wax (ashtaka), that 
act is termed gadhapetaka, firm folding ; and when the 
same is loosely fokled, it is termed loose folding. 

In amalgams, a single or double layer (of a superior 
metal) is made to cover a piece (of base metal). Copper or 
silver may also be placed between two leaves (of a superior 
metal). A copper piece (sulbarupya) may be covered over 
with gold leaf, the surface and the edges being smoothened; 
similarly a piece of any base metal may be covered over 
with double leaf of copper or silver, the surface and the 
edges being smoothened. 

The two forms of folding may be detected by heating, 
by testing on touch-stone (nikasha) or by observing absence 
of sound when it is rubbed (nissabdollekhana). 

(They) find^ out loose folding in the acid, juice "of 
badaramla (Flacourtia Cataphracta or jujube fruit) or in salt 
water; — so much for folding (petaka). 

In a compact and hollow piece (ghana-sushire rupe), 
small particles of gold-like mud (suvarnamrinvalukah) or 
bit of vermilion (hingulakalkah) are so heated as to make 
them firmly adhere to the piece inside. Even in a compact 
piece (dridhavastuke rupe), the waxlike mud of Gandhara 


1 Sadhayanti, — Others read ‘ Sadayanti,’ ‘hammer.’ — Com. 
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mixed with tlie partieles of goldlike sand is so heated as to 
adliere to tlie pieee. 'Diese two kinds of impurities are got 
rid of l)v liammering the [lieces when red hot. 

In an ornament or a coin (sapari-bhande va rupe) salt 
mixed with hard sand tkatusarkara) is so heated in flame as 
-g to make it firmly adhere to (the ornament or coin). 

This (salt and sand) can he got rid of by boiling 
(kvathana). ' 

In some pieces, mica may be firmly fixed inside by 
wax and covered over with a double leaf (of gold or silver). 
When such a piece with mica or glass inside is suspended 
in water(udake) - one of its sides dips'’’ more than the other; 
or when pierced by a pin, the pin goes very easily in the 
layers of mica in the interior (patalantareshu). 

Spurious stones and counterfeit gold and silver may be 
substituted for real ones in compact and hollow pieces (gha- 
nasushira). They are detected by hammering the pieces 
when red hot — so much for confounding (pinka). 

Hence (the state goldsmith) shall have a thorough 
knowledge ot the species, characteristics, colour, weight, 
and formation ([ludgala-lakshana) of diamonds, precious 
stones (iiianil, [learls, corals and coins (riipa). 

There are four ways of deception perpetrated when 
examining new pieces or repairing old ones : they are 
hammering, cutting, scratching and rubbing. 

When, under the excuse of detecting the deception 
known as folding (petaka) in hollow pieces or in threads or 
in cups (made of gold or silver), the articles in question are 
hammered, that act is termed hammering. 

When a lead piece (covered over with gold or silver 
leaf) IS substituted for a real one and its interior is cut ofl”, 
it is termed cutting (avachchhedanam). 

When compact pieces are scratched by tikshna (copper 
sulphate 'h, that act is termed scratching (ullekhana). 


1 Boiling 111 the acid of jujube fruit. — Com. 

•i In the acid of jujube fniit. — Cttm. 

3 Is test by specific gravity meant h^e? — Trana. 
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When, by a ])iece of cloth painted with the powder of 
sulphiiret of arsenic (haritala), red arsenic (inanassila), or 
vermilion or with the powder of kuruvinda (black salt ?), 
gold or silver articles are rubbed, that act is termed I'libbing. 

By these acts, gold and silver articles (bhandani) 
undergo diminution ; but no other kind of injury is done 
to them. 

In all those [)ieceH which are hammered, cut, scratched, 
oi- rubbed the loss can be inferred by compai'ing them with 
gg intact pieces of similai' description. In amalgamated 
pieces (avalei)ya) which are cut off, the loss can he 
ascertained by cutting off an equal portion of a similai’ piece. 
Those pieces the apjiearance of which has changed shall be 
often heated and drenched in water. 

(The state goldsmith) shall infer deception (kacham 
vidyat) when [f^c artisan preparing articles pays undue 
attention to] throwing away, counter-weight, tire, anvil 
(gandika), working instruments (bhandika), the seat (adhi- 
karani), the assaying balance, folds of dress (chellacholla- 
kam),' his head, his thigh, flies, eagerness to look at his own 
body, the water-pot, and the firepot. 

Kegarding silver, bad smell like that of rotton meat, 
hardness due to any alloy (mala), piojection (prastina), and 
bad coloui’ may be considered as indicating adulteration. 

Thus articles (of gold and silver) new or old, or of bad 
or unusual colour are to be examined and adequate fines as 
described above shall be imposed.- 

[Thus ends Chapter XIV, “ The Duties of the State 
Goldsmith in the High Boad ” in Book II, “ The Duties of 
Government Superintendents " of the Arthasastra of Kau- 
tilya. End of thirty-fifth chapter from the beginning.] 


I Others read ' cliellabollauain,’ 'story-telling.* — Co>n^ 
'i Ju Sloka-metre, 
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chaptp:r XV. 

The Supekintendent op Stoeehouse. 

The: superintendent of storehouse (Koshthagara)' shall 
supervise the accounts of agricultural produce (slta) ; taxes 
coining under Eashp'a, counti'y-parts ; coniinerce (krayima); 
barter (parivartna) ; begging for grains (pramityaka) ; grains 
borrowed with promise to repay (apamityaka) : manufacture 
of rice, oils, etc. (simhanika) ; accidental revenue (anyajata); 
statements to check expenditure (vyayapratyaya) ; and 
recovery of past arrears (upasthanam). 

Whatever in the shape of agricultural produce is 
brought in by the superintendent of agriculture (of crown- 
lands) is termed sita. 

The taxes that are fixed (pindakara),- taxes that are 
paid in the form of one-sixth of produce (shadbhaga),- pro- 
vision paid (by the [leople) for the army (senabhakta),'* 
taxes that are levied for religious purposes (bali),'’' taxes or 
subsidies that are paid by vassal kings and others (kara),® 
taxes that are specially collected on the occasion of the birth 
of a prince (utsanga),' taxes that are collected when there 
is some margin left for such collection (parsva),* compen- 
sation levied in the shape of grains for any damage done 
by cattle to crops (parihi'naka),'' presentation made to the 

1 Koslitba means Ifelly. aiul implies, therefore, all the necessaries of life. 
Hence koshthajjara is the house wlif-rein all the necessaries of life are 
stored. — Com. 

2 Taxes levied from the whole villaj^es — Com. 

3 The word ’ sadlihacra ' includes one-fourth, one-third portions, etc. 

Some take it to mean an excess of oi.e ^ixth portion over and above the prescribed 
amount of 'om. 

V Sucli as oil. rice, salt, etc., which are to be supplied while the army is 
marching or preparing for expeditions. —Cow 

Sucli as taxes of ten paiias. twenty pauas, etc — Com. The common tator 
does not restrict tlie tax for religious purpose only. — Trans 

« Such taxes as are collected every year during the month of Bhadrapada 
or Vasauta, under tlie names Bhadripadika and Vasantika. — Com. 

7 Some take tnis to mean presentations to the king while others hold that 
it is an excess paid by tax-payers over and above the fixed amount.— Com. 

« Some say that such e.xactions are just in virtue of royalU . — Corn, 

9 Crops that grow on uncultivated grounds. 
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king (aupayanika), and taxes that are levied on lands below 
tanks, lakes, etc., built by the king (Kansbtbeyaka' ), — all 
these come under the head ‘liashtra.’ 

Sale proceeds of grains, grains purcha.sed and the col- 
lection of interest in kind or grain debts (prayoga- 
pratyadana) are termed coniinorce. 

Profitable exchange of grains for grains is termed 
barter (parivarthana). 

(-Trains collected by begging is termed pramityaka. 

drains borrowed with promise to repay the same is 
termed apamityaka. 

Pounding (rice, etc.), dividing (jiiilses, etc.), frying 
(corns and beans), manufacture of beverages (sukta- 
karma), manufacture of flour by employing those persons 
who live upon such works, extracting oil by employing 
shepherds and oil-makers, and manufacture of sugar from 
the juice of sugar-cane are termed simhanika.'-' 

"Whatever is lost and forgotten (by others) and the like 
form accidental revenue (anyajata).'' 

Investment, the relic of a wrecked undertaking, and 
savings from an estimated outlay are the means ti; check 
expenditure (vyayajiratyaya). ■' 

That amount or quantity of compensation which is 
claimed for making use of a different balance or for any 
error in taking a handful is termed vyaji.’’ 

Collection of arrears is termed ‘ upasthana,' ‘recovery 
of past arrears.' 

Of grains, oils, sugar, and salt, all that concerns grains 
will be treated of in connection with the duties of the 
‘ Superintendent of Agriculture.’ 

Clarified butter, oil, serum of flesh, and pith or sap (of 
plants, etc.), are termed oils (’snehal. 

^ Some take kau'^htheyaka to mean the produce from country j'art'^; but it 
IS wronf? since such collection has already been noticed under ' ‘ Shadbha^a ’ 
one sixth portion. — Coin. 

••i Siinhanika is a name of the work done by labourers in lieu of tax due 
from them . — Com 

3 — 3 See chaps, vi, iV xii, bk. u. 

” rarvushitani prarjitam cliopasthaiiam — r€CO\ery of past arrears to'^etlier 
with new collection is termed upasthana. — Cum. 


15 
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Decoction (phanita), japfgoi-y, granulated sugar, and 
sugar-candy are termed kshara. 

Saindhava, that which is the product of the country of 
Sindhu ; Sainudra, that whiclr is produced from seawater ; 
Bida ; Yavakshara, nitre, Sauvarchala that which is the 
product of the country of suvarchala ; and udhhedaja, that 
which is extracted from saline soil are termed lavana, salt. 

The honey of the hee as well as the juice extracted 
from grapes are called nuidhu. 

Mixture made by combining any one of the substances, 
such as the juice of sugar-cane, jaggory, honey, the juice of 
grapes, the essence of the fruits of jambu (Euginia Janibo- 
lana) and of jaka tree — with the essence of meshasringa (a 
kind of plant) and long pepfier, with or without the addition 
of the essence of chirhhita (a kind of gourd), cucumber, 
sugar-c-ane, mango-fruit and the fruit (.>r myrobalam, the 
mixture being prejwred so as to last for a montli, or six 
months, or a year, constitute tlie group of astringents 
(suktu-rarga). 

The fruits of those trees ^ which bear acid fruits, those 
of karamarda (Carissa Carandas), those of vidalanialka 
(inyrohalam), tliose of matulanga (citron tree), those of kola 
(small jujuha), those of hadara (Flacourtia Cataphracta), 
those of sauvira (big jujnha', and those of parushaka 
(Grewia ANiatica) and the like come under the group of acid 
fruits. 

Curds, acid prepared from grains and the like are acids 
95 in liquid form. 

Long pepper, black pepper, ginger, cumin seed, 
kiratatikta (Agathotes Ghirayta), white mustard, coriander, 
choraka (a [ilant), damanaka (Artemisia Indica), maruvaka 
(Vanguei'ia S[)inosa). .sigru (Hyperanthera Muringah and 
the like together with theii roots (kanda) come under the 
group of jumgent sulrstances itiktavarga). 

Dried fish, hiilhons roots <kiindaninla). fruits and vege- 
tables form the group of edihle^ ('akavargal. 

I ijucli Ah 2>oiiit*^rciiidU* duel tijc* tauidiTiidub. 
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Of the store, thus, collected, half shall be kept in reserve 
to ward off the calamities of the people and only the other 
half shall be used. Old collection shall be rcjilaeed by new 
supply. 

The superintendent shall also personally supervise the 
increase or diminution sustained in grains when they are 
pounded (kshuima), or frayed (glirishta), or reduced to dour 
(pishta), or fried (bhrashta), or dried after soaking in water. 

The essential part (sara, t.r., that which is fit for food) 
of kpdrava (Pasfialam Scrobiculatum) and of vn’hi (rice) is 
one-half ; that of .sali (a kind of rice) is (half) les.s by 
one-eighth part ; that of varakai (Phraseolus Trilobus) is 
(half) less by one-third part ; that of [u iyangii (panic seed 
or millet) is one-half ; that of chamasi (barley), of mudga 
(Phraseolus Mungo) and of masha (I’hraseolus liadiatus) is 
(half) less by one-eighth part ; that of saibya (simbi) is 
one-half; that of masura (Erviim Hir.sutum) is (half) less 
by one-third part (than the raw material or grains from 
which it is prepared). 

Raw flour and kulmasha (boiled and forced rice) will 
be as much as one and a half of the original quantity of the 
grains. 

Barley gruel as well as its flour baked will be twice the 
original quantity. 

Kodrava (Paspalam Scrobiculatum), varaka (Phraseolus 
Trilobus), udaraka (Panicum), and priyangu (millet) will in- 
crease three times the original (juantity when cooked. Vrihi 
(rice) will increase four times when cooked. Sali (a kind of 
rice) will increase five times when cooked. 

Grains will increase twice the original quantity when 
moistened ; and two and a half times when soaked to 
sprouting condition. 

Grains fried will increase by one-fifth the original 
quantity ; leguminous seeds (kaiaya), when fried, will in- 
crease twice the original ; likewise rice when fried. 

1 Others say that varaka, when prepared, yields one-third of its original 
as essential part. — Com. 
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Oil extracted from atasi (linse<'d) will be one-sixth (of 
the quantity of the seed) : that extracted from the seeds, 
niinba (Az!idiracht;i Indica), knsainra (?), and Kapittha 
(Feronia Flephantiuu) wdl be one-hfth ; and that extracted 
gg from tila (seasnmnm), kusnmba (a sort of kidney 
bean), madhukii (Ikissia Latifolia), and ingudi (Ter- 
minalia Catappa) will be one-fourth. 

Five palas of karpasa (cotton) and of kshauma (flax) 
will yield one pala of tbi-eads. 

Eice prepai-ed in such a way that five drona' of sali 
yield ten adhakas' of nee will be fit to be the food of young 
elephants; eleven ;ulh:ik;is from five dronas for elephants 
of bad tem[)ei' (vyala) ; ten adhak;is from the same quantity 
for ele|)hants triiined for riding ; nine adhakas from the same 
quantity for elephants used in war; eight adhakas from the 
same for infaittry ; eleven adhakas from the same for chiefs 
of the army ; six adluikas from the same for queens and 
princes ; and five adhakiis from tlie same quantity for kings. 

One prastha' of rice, pure and unsplit, one-fourth pras- 
tha of supa. and clarified butter or oil equal to one-fourth 
part of (siipa) will suffice to form one meal of an Arya. 

One-sixth i)rastha of supii for a man ; and half the 
above quantity of oil will form one meal for low castes 
(avara). 

The same rations less by one-fourth the above quan- 
tities will form one meal for a woman ; and half the above 
rations for children. 

For dressing twenty palas-" of flesh, half a kuUuuba of 
oil, one pala of salt, one pala of sugar (kshara), two dha- 
ranas of pungent substances (katuka, spices), and half a 
prastha of curd (will be necessary). 

For dressing greater quantities of flesh, the same in- 
gredients can be proportionally increased. 

For cooking sakas (dried fish and vegetables), the above 
substances are to be added one and a half times as much. 

1 See chap xix. bk. ii. 

2 Of Arya and low castes respectively. — Com. 

3 For the meaning of these weights and measures, see chaps, xix, xx, bk. ii. 
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For dressing dried fish, the above ingredients are to be 
added twice as innch. 

Measures of rations for elephants and horses will be 
described in connection with the “ Duties of Their Respec- 
tive Superintendents.” 

For bullocks, one drona of inasha (Phraseolus liadiatus) 
or one drona (jf barley cooked with other things, as pre- 
scribed for horses, is the requisite quantity of food, besides 
the special and additional provision of one tubP of oilcakes 
(ghanapinyaka) or ten adhakas of bran (kanakuttana- 
kundaka). 

Twice the above ipiantity for buffaloes and camels, 

97 Haifa drona for asses, red spotted deer and deer with 
white stripes. 

One adliaka for an antelope and big red deer. 

Half an adhaka or one adhaka of grain together with 
bran for a goat, a ram and a boar. 

One prastha of cooked rice for dogs. 

Half a prastha for a Iiamsa (goose), a kraunclia (heron) 
and a peacock. 

From the above, the quantity of rations enough for 
one meal for other beasts, cattle, birds, and rogue elephants 
(vyaja) may be inferred. 

Charcoal and chaff may be given over for iron smelting 
and lime-kiln (bhittile[)ya). 

Bran and flour (kanika) may be given to slaves, labour- 
ers, and cooks. The surplus of the above may be given to 
those who prepare cooked rice, and rice-cakes. 

The weighing balance, weights, measures, mill-stone 
(rochani), pestle, mortar, wooden contrivances for pounding 
rice, etc., (kuttakayantra),- contrivances for s]ilitting seeds 
into pieces (rochakayautra)," winnowing tans, sieves (chalani) 
grain-baskets (kandoli), boxes, and brooms are the necessary 
instruments. 


1 1.000 palas make one Tula. — ('om. 

2 This is like the neck of a camel. — Com. 

3 Jlochakayantra is a contrivance to reduce grain into flour. It has three 
forms : that worked by man, that worked by bullocks and that worked by means 
of w'ater. — Com. 
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Sweepers; })reservers ; those who weigh things (dha- 
rakii) ; those who measure grains, etc. : those who supervise 
the work of measuring grams Uiuipaka) ; those who super- 
vise the supply of commodities to the store-house (dapakai ; 
tliose who supply commodities (dayaka) ; those who are 
em[)loyed to receive compensation for any I’eal or supposed 
error in measuring grains, etc. (salakapratigrahaka) ; slaves; 
and labourers; — all these are called vishti. 

Grains are heaped up on the floor ; jaggory (kshara) is 
bound round in grass-rope (muta) ; oils are kept in earthen 
ware or wooden vessels; and salt is heaped up on the sur- 
face of the ground.^ 

[Thus ends Chapter XV, " The Superintendent of 
Storehouse,” in Book II, "The Duties of Government 
Superintendents of the Arthasastra of Kantilya. Bnd of 
the tliirty-si.xth chapter trom the beginning.] 


CHABTEll XVI. 

TtlE Sri>KIU\TEMI)EN'T OF COMMERCE. 

The Superintendent of Commerce shall ascertain demand 
or absence of demand for, and rise or fall in the price 
of, various kinds of merchandise which may be the 
products either of land or of water and which may 
have been brought in either by land or by water path. 
He shall also ascertain the time suitable for their distribu- 
tion, centralisation, purchase, and sale. 

That merchandise which is widely distributed shall be 
centralised and its price enhanced. When the enhanced 
rate becomes popular, another rate shall be declared. 

That merchandise of the king which is of local manu- 
facture shall be centralised ; imported merchandise shall be 
distributed in several markets for sale. Both kinds of mer- 
chandise shall he favourably sold to the people. 

He shall avoid such large profits as will harm the 
people. 


1 In Sloka-metre. 
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There shall be no restriction to the time of sale of those 
commodities for which there is frequent demand ; nor shall 
they be subject to the evils of centralisation (sankuladosha). 

Or pedlars may sell the merchandise of the king at a 
fixed price in many markets and pay necessary compensa- 
tion (vaidharana) proportional to tlie loss entailed u[)on it 
(chhedanuriipam). 

The amount of vyaji' due on commodities sold by 
cubical measure is one-sixteenth of the (piantity (shodasa- 
bhago raanavyaji) ; that on commodities sold by weighing 
balance is one-twentieth of the (juantity : and that on com- 
modities sold m numliers is one-eleventh ot the whole. 

The superintendent shall show favour to those who 
import foreign merchandise ; mariners (navika) and mer- 
chants who import foreign merchandise shall be favoured 
with remission of the trade-taxes, so that they may derive 
some profit (ayatikshamam pariharam dadyat).' 

Foreigners importing merchandise shall be exempted 
from being sued for debts unless they are (local) associations 
and partners (anabhiyogascharthesshvagantiinamanyatas- 
sabhyopakari bhyah). 

Those who sell the merchandise of the king shall in- 
variably put their sale proceeds in a wooden box ke[)t in a 
fixed place and provided with a single aperture on the to[). 

During the eighth part of the day, they shall submit to 
the superintendent the sale report, saying “this much has 
been sold and this much remains ; ” they shall also hand 
over the weights and measures. Such are the rules applicable 
to loijal traffic. 

As regards the sale of the king's merchandise in foreign 
99 countries : — 

Having ascertained the value of local produce as com- 
pared with that of foreign produce that can be obtained in 
barter, the superintendent will find out (by calculation) 
whether there is any margin left for profit after meeting 
the payments (to the foreign king) such as the toll (sulka). 


I Some ^A\ that thi> amount of \yaji is to be taken h\ the purclid'-er — Coin. 
•I By renio\iii^.' tlie difficulties such as are caused b\ forest-guards, 
countries, etc. and by foregoing the exaction of vyaji. — Com, 
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road-cess (vartani), conveyance-cess (ativahika), tax payable 
at niilitary stations (giilmadeya), ferry-charges (taradeya), 
subsistence to the merchant and his followers (bhakta), and 
the portion of merchandise payable to the foreign king 
(bhaga). 

If no jirofit can be realised by selling the local produce 
in foreign countries, be has to consider whether any local 
produce can be [irofitably bartered lor any foreign produce. 
‘Then he may send one quarter of his valuable nier- 
cliandise tbiough safe roads to different markets on land.''^ 
In view of large [irofits, be (the deputed merchant) may 
make friendshi[) with the forest-guards, boundary-guards, 
and officers in charge of cities and of country-parts (of the 
foreign king). He shall take care to secure his treasure 
(siira)'' and life from danger. If he cannot reach the in- 
tended market, he may sell the merchandise ■* (at any 
market) free from all dues’’ (sarvadeyavisuddham). 

Or he ma\' take his merchandise to other countries 
through rivers (nadipatha). 

He shall also gather information as to conveyance- 
charges (yanabhagaka), subsistence on the way (pathyadana), 
value of foreign merchandise tliat can be obtained in barter 
for local merchandise, occasions of pilgrimages (yatrakala), 
means that can be employed to ward off' dangers (of the 
journey), and the history of commercial towns (panyapat- 
tanachiiritra). 

Having gathered information as to the transaction in 
commercial towns along the banks of rivers, he shall trans- 
port his merchandi.se to profitable markets and avoid 
unprofitable ones.’’ 

[Thus ends Chapter XVI, ” The Superintendent of 
Commerce” in Book II, “The Duties of Government 
Superintendents ” of Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of thirty- 
seventh chapter from the beginning.] 

1 After cou&icler'Ftioii. — 

‘i As ocean tratbe is dangerous.— 

» (Tidd in hand . if both cannot he saved, he may part w ith his wealth and 
save Ins life on which rest'* the actiiiisitioii of wealth. — 

* E\en at small profit lest the whole may he lost . — Coni 

■> Telling that it is the merchandise of the king of the country whither he 
has come. — Com. 

o In Sloka-metre. 
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CHAPTER XVI I. 

The Superintendent of Forest Produce. 

The Superintendent of Forest Produce sliall collect timber 
and other products of forests by employing those who guard 
productive forests. He shall not only start productive works 
in forests, but also fi.v adequate tines and compensations to 
be levied from those who cause any damage to productive 
forests except in calamities. ‘ 

The following are forest products. 

Saka (teak), tinisa (Dalbergia Ougeinensis), dhanvana 
(■?), arjuna (Terminalia Arjuna), madhiika (Bassia Latifolia), 
tilaka (Barleria Cristata), tala (palmyra), simsiipa* 
(Dalbergia Sissu), arimeda (Fetid Mimosa), rajadana 
(Miinosops Kauki), fiirisha (Mimosa Sirisha), khadira (Ali- 
niosa Catechu), sarala (Pinus Longifolia), talasarja (sal tree 
or Shorea Robesta), asvakarna (Vatica Robesta), somavalka 
a kind of white khadira), kasamra (?), priyaka (yellow sal 
tree), dhava (Mimosa Hexandra), etc., are the trees of strong 
t iin be r (sarada r u va rg a) . 

Utaja,- Chimiya,-’ Chava. Venn,’* Vamsa,^ Satina,'" 
Kantaka,’ and Bhalliika,*' etc., form the group of bamboo. 

Yetra (cane), sokavalli," vasi^® (Justicia Cfanderussa ?) 
syamalata^^ (Ichnocarpus), nagalata (betel), etc., form the 
group of creepers. 

1 Cutting and carrying off braiicln s of biich trees ab would be useful for 
axels of cart, etc., is no offence. — Com, 

2 A kind of bamboo, very hollow, of soft thorns, and ver}’ hard in lower 
portions. — (\>m. 

3 Chimaya (so reads the commentator) is not hollow, but is of soft bark 
and possesses no thorns. — Com. 

* Venn is very hard and has a very small central aperture. — Cum. 

’ Vanisa has thorns and the space between any two of its knots is 
long. — Com. 

Satina is smaller than Vamsa. — Co}n. 

7 Xunatta (so reads the commentator) is very big aud bears seeda like 
wheat. — Coin. 

> Halluka ithe reading of the Com.) is very big, long, aud has no 
thorns — Com. 

" Himsavalli is another name for the same. — Com. 

- '* This hears flowers like those of Arjuna. — Com. 

I o This is like trivrit (Convolvulus Turxietluun.) — Com. 


16 
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]MaIati ('.Tasininiiiii Grandifloriini), durvai^ (panic <^rass), 
arka (Calotiopis Giffaiitea), sana (lieinp), gavedhuka (Coix 
Barbata , atasi- (Liniim Usitatis simum), etc., form the 
group of tibroLis [)lants (valkavarga). 

Munja (Saccliarum ■Nlunja), balbaja (Fdeusine Indica), 
etc., are plants wlncli yield rope-making material (rajju- 
bhanda). 

Tali (rorv[)ha 'ridiora.l, tala (palmyra or Borassus 
Flabclliforiuis), and bburja (birch) yield leav'cs (i)atram). ’ 

Kimsuka (Butea l*’i'ondosa), knsimil)]ia (Cartliainus 
Tinctoruis), and kumkuma (Crocus Sativus) yield flowers.^ 

Bulbous roots and fruits are the group of medicines. 

Kcilakuta, ’’ Vatsanabha, Halahala, ’ Meshasrihga,'' 
Musta,'' (('y[)orus Kotundus), kushtha, mahavisha,^® velli- 
taka,’^ gaurai'dra,*- halaka,''* markata.^' haimavata,^'^ 
kalihgaka,''-’ daradaka,^' kolasaraka,’^ ushtraka,'^ etc., are 
poisons. 

Likewise snakes and worms kept in pots are the group 
of poisons. 

1 Murva itlie n-adinkT of tl.r Com ) / ' , SaBseviera Kcxbur^hiana. 

*2 Av<ltam^l or apjn'ars to br tlie reading? of the Commentator. 

,i Wntuigr material --Coin. 

4 T’losvei*. productive ot roloiuin^' material — €>)}>(. 

o It'' Icaveb ale like thoj-c ot ti*^ tree; the {'um like secretion of tins is 
Kdlakuta — 

Ir''haAC'' aic like tho'?«' of Xir^mndi, this may be either fresh or 
dry. — ( ’>>>‘ 1 . 

7 It" l«'.i \ ' ^ d»'c him- Hiid rhfim'iited like pms : and its fruits are like a cow’s 
nipple — ( ’o)/? 

5 This like the bud of a blue lotus . — Com 

Tills ot tuo kindo nm* is ordinary and the otlier is as white as 
coiich-slu'lh — ( 

10 Till'' ha- lit "li colour and is of the form of the brcast-nipjile- — Com. 

11 Thi" Is a root of blackish red colour — Com 

12 A bulbous root of black colour. 

I. 3 i’alatza ipalaiiga -Uelphiiius < »aiigeticus) is like long pepper. — Com. 

1 1 Katakaniarkataka is like Medhra. testicles — (’tim 

J. ) Till'- is a product of the Himala\a-' and has long leaves — Com, 

16 This Is a jn-oduct of Kalinjia countr\ and is like barlev ( Vava). — C oni, 

17 This Is product of Harada <’) and it »s jt- leaf that is poisonous.— 

l.s Its fruits are like tho-e of Jamhn. n>sf‘ apple — Coin 

i'J Tills Is like the tc&ticles of tlie camel — Com. 
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Skins are those of godha (alligator), seraka {?), dvipi 
(leopard), siiiisuiiiara (porpoise), siiiiha (lion), vyaghra 
(tiger), hasti (elephant), niahisha (buffalo), chaiaara (bos 
grunniens), goniriga (bos gavaeus), and gavaya (the gayal). 

Bones, bile (pittba), snayu (V), teeth, born, hoofs, and 
tails of the above animals as well as of other beasts, cattle, 
birds and snakes (vyala). 

Kalilyasa (iron), tamra (copper), vritta ('?), kamsya 
(bronze), sisa (lead), trapn, (tin), vaik)-intaka (mercury?), 
and araknata (brass), are metals. 

Utensds (bhanda),arc those made of cane, bark (vidala), 
and clay (mrittika). 

Charcoal, bran, and ashes are other tilings. 

Menageries of beasts, cattle, and birds. 

Collection of firewood and fodder. 

The superintendent of forest produce shall carry on 
either inside or outside (the capital city) the manu- 
facture of all kinds of articles which are necessary 
for life or for the defence of forts.* 

[Thus ends Chapter XVII, “ I’he Superintendent of 
Forest Produce ” in B<.)ok TI, “The Duties of (Tovernment 
Superintendents" of the Arthasiistra of Kautilya. End of 
chapter thirty-eighth from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEB XYIII. 

The Sueeeintendent of the Armoury. 

The Superintendent of the Armoury shall employ ex- 
perienced workmen of tried ability to manufacture in a 
given time and for fixed wages wheels, weapons, mail ar- 
mour, and other accessory instruments tor use in battles, in 
the construction or defence of forts, or in destroying the 
cities or strongholds of enemies. 


1 In Sloka-metre. 
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All these weapons and instruments shall be kept m 
places suitably prepared tor them. They shall not only be 
frequently dusted and transferred from one place to another, 
but also be exposed to the sun. Such weapons as are likely 
to be affected by heat and vapour (ushmopasneha) and tube 
eaten by worms shall be kept in safe localities. They shall 
also be examined now and then with reference to the class 
to which they belong, their forms, their characteristics, 
their size, their source, their value, and their total quantity. 

Sarvatobhadra,^ jamada‘>nya, - bahumukha,'’’ visvasa- 
ghati,'* samghati,^ yanaka,'’ parjanyaka," ardhabahu,'* and 
urdhvabahu'' are immoveable machines^® (sthirayantramj. 

Panchalika,!^ devadanda,^^ sukarika,'^ musala,^'* 
yashti.'s hastivaraka, i*’ talavrinta, mudgara.i^ gada, 


1 A cart with wheels ainl capable of rapid revolution This, when rotated, 
thros\s stones in all directions Some call it lihiimarikayantra capable of throw- 
nif? stones — ('out. 

2 A lar^'e niacliine to shoot arrows (Mahasarayantra). — Com. 

3 A tower (attalakal situated on the top of a fort and provided with a 
Icatlier cover and facing" all directions. From this place, a number of archers 
direct their arrows in all directions. — <'<nn. 

4 A cross-beam above a ditch at the entrance of a fort and so placed as to 
be caused to fall down and kill enemies when approaching. — Co)/u 

5 A long pole to set tire to attalaka and other parts of a fort. — Com, 

6 A pule or rod mounted on a wheel so as to be thrown against enemies. 
— Com. 

7 A water-machine to put out tire. Others say that it is a machine fifty 
hands long and kept outside a fort wall so as to be thrown against enemies when 
approaching. This is not so big nor so conspicuously placed as Msvasagliati. 
— Cam. 

8 Two pillars so situated as to be caused to fall dowm facing each other 
and kill enemies.— Cum. 

9 A large pillar, placed on liigh and thrown against enemies.— 

10 The commentator counts one more machine by reading parjaiiyaka 
parjaiiyakardha, parjanyaka and half parjaiiyaka. 

11 A big wooden board with immense sharp points on its surface. This is 
put in the midst of water outside tlie fort wall to arrest the onward inarch of an 
enemy. — Com. 

12 A long pole w’ith iron nails attached to it, and placed on the top of a 
fort wall. 

13 A leather cover or bag filled with cotton or wool to protect the towers, 
roads, etc., agaiist stones thrown by enemies. Some say that it is a mat of 
bamboo bark covered with leather. — Com. 

14, 15 Pointed rods made of khadira (Mimosa Catechu).— Co?n. 

16 A big rod with two or three points to drive elephants back,— CV/ j. 

17 A fan-like disc. ~Com. 

18 A staff. — Co7}i. 

19 A long and heavy rod« — Com. 
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spriktala, ' kuddala,' asphatima,-'’ audhghatiiiia,^ sa- 
taghni,® tiisula,** and chakra'^ are moveable machines. 

Sakti,*^ prasap’ kunta,'® hatakaj' bhindivala’^ siila,’^ 
tomara,!^ varahakaina,^‘’' kanaya,’*’ karpana.^'^ tiasika,'*^ 
and the like are weapons with edyes like a ploughshare 
(halaniukhani). 

Bows made of tala (palmyra), of chapa (a kind of 
^Q2 bamboo), of darui'-* (a kind of wood), and sringa 
(bone or horn) are respectively called karinuka, ko- 
danda, driina, and dhanus. 

Bow-strings are made of im'irva (Sansviera lioxburghi- 
ana), arka (Catotropis Gigantea), siina (hemp), gavedhu 
(Coix Barbata), venu (b.amboo bark), and snayii (sinew). 

Venn, sara, salaka, dandiisana, and nanicha are differ- 
ent kinds of arrows. The edges of arrows shall be so made 
of iron, bone or wood as to cut, rend or pierce. 

Nistrimsa,^ mandalagra,^* and asiyashti^'^ are swords. 
The handles of swords are made of the horn of rhinoceros, 
buffalo, of the tusk of elephants, of wood, or of the root of 
bamboo. 


1 A rod witb sharp points on its surface. — Com, 

'2 A spade --('om. 

8 A leather bag with a rod to produce high sound. — Com, 

4 All iubtrunient to pull down towers, etc. — ('om. 

The coiniiientator reads one more iDstruuients ‘utpatinia,* ‘uprooter,’ 
after asphatima. 

5 A big pillar with immense number o! sharp points on its surface and 
situated on the top of a fort-wall. — Com. 

6 A trident. — Com. 

7 A disc. — Com. 

8 A metallic weapon four hands long, and like the leaf of karavira and 
provided with a handle like a cow’s nipple —Cotn. 

9 A weapon 24 inches (aiigiila) long, with two handles. — Com. 

10 A wooden rod, 7. 6. or "> hands in length. — (Ji>m. 

11 A rod with three or four pointed edges, — Com. 

12 A rod with heavy top. — (.’ton. 

18 A pointed rod without any fixed length.— fow. 

14 A rod with an arrow-like edge, and four, four-aiid-a-half or five hands 
long.--C’o//y. 

15 A rod with its edges shaped like the ear of a hoar — Com. 

16 A metallic rod both ends of which are triangular. This is held in the 
middle and is 20. 22. or 24 inches long. — Com. 

17 All arrow to be thrown by the hand. Its edges weighs 7. 8. or 9 karsbas. 
It can go as far as a hundred bows’ length when thrown by a skilful person. — Com. 

18 A metallic weapon like prasa. — ('am. 

19 Known as dhanvana.— Com. 

20 A sword of crooked handle. — ('om, 

21 This IS erect and provided with a disc at the top . — Com 
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Panisu,' kuthai'a,'^ pattasa,-® khanitra,'* Kuddala, 
chakra/' and kandachcliliedana'®' are razor-like weapons. 

Yantrapashana,'® poshpanapashana,® mnshtipashana/® 
rochani (null-stone), and stones are other weapons (ayu- 
dhani). 

Ijohajalika,®^! patta,^^ kavacha,*®® and sutrakai^ are varie- 
ties of arnionr made of iron or of skins with hoofs and horns 
of porpoise, rhinoceros, bison, elephant or cow. 

Likewise sirastrana (cover for the head), kanthatrana 
(cover for the neck) kiirpasa (cover for the trunk), kanchuka 
(a coat extending as far as the knee joints), varavana (a coat 
extending as far as the heels), patta, (a coat without cover 
for the arms), and napodarika (gloves) are varieties of 
armour. 

Veti,®''’ charina,^® hastikarna,''^talanuila.'*‘®dharmanika,’® 
kavata,^®^ kitika,-® apratihata,^^ and valahakanta^ are instru- 
ments used in self-defence (avaranani). 

Ornaments for elephants, chariots, and horses as well 
as goads and hooks to lead them in battle-fields constitute 
accessory things (upakaranani). 


1 A scyinitar, M'Tiii-circular aiul 24 inches lon^' —Com. 

2 A kind of axe well-known. — Com. 

J Same panisu. but shii]>ed like a trident at both ends.— 

4 The commentator reads krakacha, a kind of saw.--Co?». 

5 An axe. — ('om. 

6 A disc.— Tow. 

7 A biff axe. — Com. 

8 Such stones as can be thrown by a machine, 

9 Such stones as can be thrown by a rod called goshpana. — Coin. 

10 Stones hurled by hand. — ('om. 

11 A coat of iron made so as to cover the whole body together with the 
head and arms. — Com. 

The commentator takes the word ‘ loha ’ with each of the four words 
jalika, patta, kavacha and sutraka. 

12 A coat (d iron without cover for the arms. — Com. 

13 A coat of iron made of detached pieces to cover the head, the trunk and 
the arms. — Com. 

14 Cover only for the hips and the waist, — Com. 

15 Veri, veta \ <o reads the commentator), is a kind of mat made of koshtha- 
valli (a creeper) to cover the body.- Com. 

16 A kind of covering called vasunandaka and mace of leather, — Com. 

17 A board to form a cover to the body. — Com. 

18 A \\ooden shield. — Com. 

19 trumpet — ('om. 

20 A wooden board — Com. 

21 A cover mad^ of leather or of bamboo hark. — Com. 

22 An instrument to drive back elephants. — Com. 

23 The same as the previous one with a metallic plate attached to its edge, 
—Com. 
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(Besides the above) such other delusive and destructive 
contrivances (as are treated of in Book XIY) together with 
any other new inventions of expert workmen (shall also be 
kept in stock.) 

The Superintendent of Arniourv shall piecisely ascer- 
tain the demand and supply of weapons, their application, 
their wear and tear, as well as their decay and loss.^ 

[Thus ends Chapter XVlll, “ The Superintendent of 
the Armoury ” in Book II, “ The Duties of Government 
Superintendents,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. Bnd of 
thirty-ninth chapter Irom the beginning.] 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The SUPEEIM'EiS’DENT OF WEIGHTS AND MeASUEES. 


The Superintendent of Weights and Measures shall 
have the same manufactured. 


10 seeds of rnasha (Phraseolus 

Radiatus or 


5 ,, gunja-’ (CabrusPrecatorius) 1 

lb inashas ... ... ... 1 

4 karshas ... ... ... - 1 

88 white mustard seeds... ... 1 

lb silver mashas or 20 saibya .seeds... 1 
20 grains of rice ... ... 1 


suvarna-inasha. 
suvarna or 

karsha. 

jiala. 

silver-masha 
dharana. 
dharana of a 
diamond.” 


Ardha-masha (half a masha), one masha, two mashas. 
four mashas, eight mashas, one suvarna, two suvarnas, four 
suvarnas, eight suvarnas, ten suvarnas, twenty suvarnas, 
thirty suvarnas, forty suvarnas and one hundred suvarnas 
are different units of weights. 

Similar series of weights shall also be made in dharanas. 


1 In Sloka-inetrt'. 

2 Each fjunja berrv averages about I grains, troy. 

3 Jhat lb, one dharana of a diamond is ei|ual to 20 grains of rice. 
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Weif^hts (pratimanani) shall be made of iron or of 
stones available in the c(nmtrieB of Mapadha and Mekala ; 
or of such things as will neither contract when wetted, nor 
expand under the influence of heat. ‘ 

Bepinninp with a lever of six anpulas in length and of 
one pala in the weight of its metallic mass, there shall be 
made ten (different) balances with levers successively in- 
creasing by one pala in the weight of their metallic masses, 
and by eight angulas in their length.- A scale-pan shall be 
attached to each of them on one or both sides. 

A balance called saniavritta, with its lever 72 angulas 
long and weighing off palas in its metallic mass shall 
also be made. A scaleiian of o palas in the w'eight of its 
mettalic mass being attached to its edge, the horizontal 
position of the lever (samakarana) when weighing a karsha 
shall be marked (on that part of the lever where, held by a 
thread, it stands horizontal). To the left of that mark, 
symbols such as 1 [lala, 12, 15 and 20 palas shall be marked. 
After that, each [ilace of tens up to 100 shall be marked. 
In the place of Akshas, ' the sign of Nandi ‘ shall be marked. 

Likewise a balance called parimani of twice as much 
metallic mass as that of saniavritta and of 90 angulas in 
length shall be made. On its lever, marks such as 20, 50 
and 100 above its initial weight of 100 shall be carved.’’ 

20 tulas 1 bhara.'’’ 

10 dharanas 1 pala." 

100 such palas 1 ayamani (measure of royal income). 

Public balance (vyavaharika), servants’ balance (bha- 
jini), and harem balance (antahpurabhajini) successively 
decrease by five palas (compared with ayamani).’' 

1 That IS, neither rises in weight owing toabborption of moisture nor fails 
lower in weigiit when dry. 

•2 Tims the secoiul balance will he M angalas long and of two palas weight; 
and the tenth balance 78 angula^' long and of ten palas weight. — Com. 

a Place of 5 and multiples of 5. — Com. 

4 The 'symbol of Svastika — Com. 

■’ Before the mark of first hundred, marks such a?. J , 2, etc, up to 100 shall 
also be made. — ('otn. 

One tula - 100 palas . — Com 

7 This pala irathei dharanapala to distinguish it from the former) is 
greater hv one ka!'>lia than the usual jiala —Com 

'' /■', public balance weighs 95 dharana j>alas : servants’ balance, 

Ubed in weighing tilings pavable to the king’s servants. 90 dharana palas ; and 
harem balance, used in weighing things payable to the queens aiid‘ princes, 
weighs 8o dharana palas. — Com. 
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A pala in each of the above successively falls short of 
the same in ayamani by half a dharana. * The metallic mass 
of the levers of each of the above successively decreases in 
weight by two ordinary palas and in length by six angulasA 

Excepting flesh, metals, salt, and precious stones, an 
excess of five palas (prayama) of all other commodities (shall 
be given to the king) when they are weighed in the two 
first-named balances. ’ 

A wooden balance with a lever K hands long, with 
measuring marks'* and counterpoise weights shall be erec- 
ted on a pedestal like that of a peacock. 

Twenty-five palas of firewood will cook one prastha 
of rice.'"’ 


This is the unit (for the calculation) of any greater or 
less quantity (of firewood). 


Thus weighing balance and weights are commented 
upon. 

Then, 

200 palas in the grains) - 

1 drona which is an ayainana. 

of masha. 1 

a measure of royal income. 

187J 

1 public drona. 

175 

1 bhajam'ya, servants’ measure. 

im 

1 antahpurabhajaniya, harem 


measuie. 


Adhaka, prastha, and kudumba are each Jth of the 
one previously mentioned.'* 

1 10 dharanas = 1 ]iala in avainaiii. 

94 ,, ~ 1 pala in public balance. 

9 ,, — 1 pala in ‘^erv ants’ balance. 

84 .. =1 pala in harem balance. — Com. 

2 Ayamani is 72 inches Ions weighs •>! palas in its mass. 


Public balance is 


.51 

Servants’ balance 

IS 60 

„ -in 

Harem balance is 

51 i 

47 


Samavritta and ranmam. — Com. 


^ Marks sucli a» 1, 2. 8 palas, etc. — Com. 

See chap. 8, pt. ii. Dasakuniaracharita for Dandi’s sarcastic remarks on 
this and other point.s of the Arthasastra. 

6 1 adhaka is equal to ^th drona. 

1 prastha .. ith adhaka. 

i kudumba ,, ^th ju-astha. 


17 
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16 dronas 1 vari. 

■20 ,, 1 kumbha. 

10 kiimbhas 1 vaha. 

Cubic measures shall be so made of dry and strong 
wood that when filled with grains, the conically heaped-up 
portion of the grains standing on the mouth of the measure 
is equal to 5th of the quantity of the grains (so measured) ; 
or the measures may also be so made that a quantity equal 
to the heaped-up portion can be contained within (the 
measure). ‘ 

But liquids shall always be measured level to the 

mouth of the measure. 

With regard to wine, flowers, fruits, bran, charcoal and 
slaked lime, twice the quantity of the heaped-up portion 
(i.e., 1th of the measure) shall be given in excess. - 

11 pauas is the price of a drona. 

^ pana ,, an adhaka. 

6 mashas ,, a prastha. 

1 masha ,, a kudumba. 

The price of similar liquid-measures is double the 
above. 

“20 panas is the price of a set of counter-weights. 

6fj panas ,, of a tula (balance).'^ 

The Superintendent shall charge 4 mashas for stamp- 
ing weights or measures. A fine of 271 panas shall be im- 
posed for using unstamped weights or measures. 

Traders shall every day pay one kakanl to the Superin- 
tendent towards the charge of stamping the weights and 
measures. 

Those who trade in clarified buffer shall give (to pur- 
chasers) part more as taptavyaji (i.c., compensation for 
decrease in the quantity of ghi owing to its liquid condition). 
Those who trade in oil shall give part more as taptavyaji. 

* .tiitassikha va ; nit'abureb can be bo made that ^^raiiiy can be measured 
level to the mouth. 

2 Hence in the case of these thiiifts, 5 kudiimbas make 1 prastha. — Com. 

3 One third pana is the price of the balance first described, and in propor- 
tion to the length and weight of the lever, the price of the 10th balance will be 

panas. — Com. 
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(While selling liquids, traders) shall give yV moie 
as manasrava {i.e., compensation for diminution in the 
quantity owing to its owerflow or adhesion to the measur- 
ing can). 

Half, one-fourth, and one-eighth parts of the measure, 
kumbha, shall also be manufactured. 

84 kudumbas of clarified butter are held to be equal to a 
waraka of the same ; 

64 ,, make one waraka of oil (taila) ; and 

Jth of a waraka is called ghatika, either of ghi or of oil.’ 

[Thus ends Chapter XIX, “ Balance, Weights and Mea- 
sures ” in Book II, “ The Duties of Government Superin- 
tendents ” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the 
fortieth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEK XX. 

Measurement of Space and Time. 

The Superintendent of lineal measure shall possess the 
jgg knowledge of measuring space and time. 

8 atoms (paramanavah) 

are equal to 1 particle thrown off by the wheel 
of a chariot. 

1 liksha. 

the middle of a yiika (louse) or a 
yiika of medium size. 

1 yava (barley) of middle size. 

1 angula (jth of an English inch) 
or the middlemost joint of the 
middle finger of a man of me- 
dium size may be taken to be 
equal to an angula. 

1 dhanurgraha. 

1 dhanuriuushti. 

1 vitasti, or 1 chhayapaurusha. ® 

1 In Sloka-inetre. 

^ For an angula of 6 yavas, see J.B.A S., 1913, pp. 153-5 ; or the Sangita- 
ratnakara of Sarjnadeva, chap, iv, vers. 526-5"27 

The lengtu of the shadow cast by a Sanku or gnomon, twelve angulaa 
high.— See below. 


8 particles 
8 likshas 

8 yiikas 
8 yavas 


4 angulas 
8 angulas 
1‘2 angulas 
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14 an^ulas are equal to 1 
2 vitastis „ 1 

2 vitastis plus ^ ^ 

1 cllianurgraha „ j 

2 vittistis plus I j 

1 dhanuriuushti „ j 

42 aiigulas „ 1 

54 angulas „ 1 

84 angulas ,, 1 

4 aratuis ,, 1 

108 augulas „ 1 

107 


The same (108 angulas) 
are equal to 1 

0 kaiusas or 

192 angulas 1 


sania, sala, pariraya, or pada. 

aratni or 1 prajapatya hasta. 

hasta used in measuring balances 
and cubic measures, and pas- 
ture lands. 

kishku or 1 kamsa. 

kishku according to sawyers and 
blacksmiths and used in mea- 
suring the grounds for the en- 
campment of the army, for 
forts and palaces. 

hasta used in measuring timber 
forests. 

vyama, used in measuring ropes 
and the depth of digging, in 
terms of a man's height. 

danda, 1 dhanus, 1 nalika and 
1 pauru-sha.^ 

garhapatya dhanus (i.e., a mea- 
sure used by carpenters called 
grihapati). This measure is 
used in measuring roads and 
fort-walls. 

paurusha, a measure used in 
building sacrificial altars. 

danda, used in measuring such 
lands as are gifted to Brah- 
mans.^ 


1 Chatasnis^aiijiiali. four ions are meant here. — Com. 

ClilM>apauruslni i- to be distin^'uislied from paurusha : the latter is used 
to iiiea'-ure tlie standard lieifiht of a man as four aratnis or 96 angulas = 96xJXi’5 
= 6 Unglish feet, while the former word is used to designate the shadow- of r2 
am.'ulas cast bv a gnomon of twelve angulas in height. In other words, one 
paurusha is equal to 6 feet ; and one Chbayapaurusba is the shadow of 12 angulas 
in length and cast bv a gnomon of 12 angulas m height. The word, paurusha, is 
also used to mean 106 angulas when ii-ed in measuring the lieight of a sacrificial 
altar. — Voh’ below. — Translator. 

- Brahmadeyatithvainanam, braliniadeya namritvigadideyakshetranama- 
tithyanam cha satradidharnianimittadbarmadhikarikshetranam manam, a mea. 
sure used in measuring the lands gifted to priests and others, also such lands as 
are given to the otiicials entrusted with the inanagement of an alms-house and 
other charities. — Com, 
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10 dandas^ are equal to 1 rajju. 

2 rajjus ,, 1 paridesa (square measure). 

3 rajjus „ 1 mvartana (square measure).^ 

The same (3 rajjus) to 1 bahu (arm). 

2 dandas on one side only) 

1000 dhanus^ „ 1 goruta (sound of a cow). 

4 gorutas'^ ,, 1 yojana.® 

Thus are the lineal and square measures dealt with. 
Then with regard to the measures of time : — 

(The divisions of time are) a truti, lava, nimesha, 
kashtha, kala, nalika, muhurta, forenoon, afternoon, day, 
night, paksha, month, ritu (season), ayana (solstice) ; sam- 
vatsara (year), and yuga. 

2 trutis are equal to 1 lava. 

2 lavas ,, 1 nimesha. 

5 nimeshas ,, 1 kashtha. 

30 kashthas ,, 1 kahi. 

40 kalas ,, 1 nalika, or the time during which one 

adhaka of water passes out of a pot 
through an aperture of the same 
diameter as that of a wire of 4 
angulas in length and made of 4 
mashas of gold. 

2 nalikas „ 1 muhurta. 

15 luuhiirtas ,, 1 day or 1 night. 

Such a day and night happen in the months of Chaitra 
and Asvayuja. Then after the period of six months it 
increases or diminishes by three muhurtas. 

When the length of shadow is eight paurushas (96 
angulas), it is xV^h part of the day.''" 

When it is 6 paurushas (72 angulas), it is xx^h part of 
the day ; when 4 paurushas, ^th part ; when 2 paurushas. 


J .A. danda of 4 hastas. — Ct>m. 

^ This is xised in lueasnrin;,' siiuares — Com. 

3 Ilvidbaimssaliasraiii, '2.000 dliami'-' iso roads tlie coiiiinentatori are equal 
to one eoruta. 

‘ Gorutaiii krosam, a goruta means a krosa.— Com. 

j Takiiif; a dhaiius to be equal to Ifts aiifuilas or lOS <f English inches, one 

, or 1 * lOS^lOOOs.4 , , 

goruta or krosa will be equal to — pryxxT” yards; and one yojana to 

4X'2'2.50 yards = 5jy English miles. — Translator 

3 1 ’sth part of the day shall be considered as haying been elapsed and }|th 
remaining. — Com. 
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^th part; when 1 pannisha, Jth part; when it is 8 angu- 
his, (trayodasabhagah) ; when 4 angulas. ^th 

part ; and when no shadow is cast, it is to be considered 
midday. 

Likewise when the day declines, the same process in 
reverse (n'der shall be observed. 

It is in the month of Ashadha that no shadow is cast in 
midday. After Ashadha, during the six months from 
Sravana upwards, the length of shadow successively in- 
creases by two angulas and during the next six months 
from Magha upwards, it successively decreases by two 
angulas. 

Fifteen days and nights together make up one paksha. 
That paksha during which the moon waxes is white (sukla) 
and that paksha during which the moon wanes is bahula. 

Two pakshas make one month (masa). Thirty days 
and nights together make one work-a-month (prakarma- 
nulsah).' The same (30 days and nights) with an additional 
half a day makes one solar month (saura). 

The same (30) less by half a day makes one lunar 
month (chandramasa). 

Twenty-seven (days and nights) make a sidereal month 
(nakshatramasa). 

Once in thirty-two months there comes^ one malamasa 
profane month, i.e., an extra month added to lunar year to 
harmonise it with the solar. 

Once in thirty-five months there comes a malamasa for 
asvavahas. 

Once in forty months there comes a malamasa for 
hastivahas.^ 

1 Savanah trimsadahoratrab, a Savana laoiith consists of 30 days and 
nij'hts.— Com 

- Dvatninsamn.ilainasali, thirtv-tu'o a malamasa. This sentence is ambi* 

. it iiiav mean 32 davs and nights make a malamasa or once in thirty-two 
month^', a-? is customarv amoiii; the Hindu astroiioiiiers, there coiner a malamasa. 
The commentator has omitted to explain this passage. 

Asvavdhayah (asvavahanaml asvavava«!aghasakadinam chatvarimsaijaho- 
ratrah hastivaliayama (vahaiiam) liastipakadinam vetanamasah; — asvavaha 
means tho.se who procure meadow grass for hoises ; fortv days and nights make 
up fur elephaiit-dnvers and others a wage-eHrning month. — ('out. 

By taking Torti/ in the sense of a month of fortv days and nights, the 
commentator seems to take tlie words and fhirfi/~fire in the sense of 
months of thirty-two days nights and of thirty-five days and nights also. But I 
think it better to take the above passages as referring to the intercalation of an 
additional month once in thirty-two months, or once in thirtv-five months, or 
once in forty months. For the custom of adding an intercalary month once in 37 
or 33 months, see my Vedic Calendar imblished m the Indian Antiquary, 1912, 
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109 Two months make one ritu (season). 

Sravana and proshthapada make the rainy season 
(varsha). 

Asvajmja and Karthika make the autumn (sarad). 

Margasirsha and Phausha make the winter (hemanta). 

Magha and Phalguna make the dewy season (sisira). 

Chaitra and Vaisakha make the spring (vasanta). 

Jyeshthanniliya and Ashadlia make the summer 

(grishma) . 

Seasons from sisira and u[)wards are the summer- 
solstice (uttarayana), and (those) from varsha and upwards 
are the winter solstice (dakshinayana). Two solstices 
(ayanas) make one year (samvatsara). Five years make 
one yuga. 

The sun carries off (harati) p.Tth of a whole day every 
day and thus makes one complete day in every two months 
(ritau). Likewise the moon (falls behind by of a whole 
day every day and falls behind one day in every two months). 
Thus in the middle of every third year,’ they (the sun and 
the moon) make one adhimasa, additional month, first m 
the summer season and second at the end of five years. - 

[Thus ends Chapter XX, “ IMeasurement of Space and 
Time ” in Book II, “ The Duties of Government Superin- 
tendents ” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the forty- 
first chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER XXI. 

The Superintendent of Tolls. 

The Superintendent of Tolls shall erect near the large gate 
. - of the city both the toll-house and its flag facing 
either the north or the south. When merchants 
with their merchandise arrive at the toll-gate, four or five 
collectors shall take down who the merchants are, whence 
they come, what amount of merchandise they have brought 


^ i.e., once in thirt} monthb. — Com. 
In Sloka-metre. 
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and where for the first time the sealiiiark (abhijnanamudra) 
has been made (on the merchandise). 

Those whose merchandise has not been stamped wath 
sealniai'k shall pay twice the amount of toll. For counter- 
feit seal, they shall pay eight times the toll. Tf the seal- 
niar-k ns effaced or torn, (the merchants in question) shall 
Ije eoiiH)elled to stand in ghatikasthana^ When one kind of 
seal 13 used for another or when one kind of merchandise 
has been otherwise named (namakrite), the merchants shall 
pay a tine of l.^ punas for each load (sapadapanikam vaha- 
naiii ilapayet).- 

The niei'chandise being placed near the flag of the toll- 
house. the merchants shall declare its quantity and price, 
cry out tlirice “who will purchase this quantity of merchan- 
diso for this amount of price,” and hand over the same to 
those who demand it (for that price). When purchasers 
ha[>pen to bid for it, the enhanced amount of the price 
together with the toll on the merchandise shall be paid into 
the hmg's treasury. When under the fear of having to pay 
a heavy toll, the quantity or the jirice of merchandise is 
lowered, the excess shall be taken by the king' or the mer- 
chants sliall be made to pay eight times the toll. The same 
puiiidinient shall be imposed when the price of the mer- 
chanhse packed in hags is lowered by showing an inferior 
sort as Its &am[ile or when valuable merchandise is covered 
over with a layer of an inferior one. 

When under the fear of bidders (enhancing the price), 
the price of any merchandise is increased beyond its proper 
value, the king shall receive the enhanced amount or twice 
the amount of toll on it. The same jiunishment or eight 
times the amount of toll shall be imposed on the Superin- 
tendent of tolls if he conceals (merchandise), 

Heuce commodities shall be sold only after they are 
precisely weighed, measmed, or numbered. 

With regard to inferior commodities as well as those 
wbiieh are to be let off free of toll, the amount of toll due 
shall be determined after careful consideration. 

* A room wlioro ppr^oiis are locked ujj for untimely walkin^^ in streets or 
roa<dfc. Or they may be made to wait for one dav in the toll-house. — Cum. 

■ The earner (Bhaudahanka) shall be paid a paiia and a (jdiarter. — Co/>i, 
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Those merchants who pass be\’ond the flagf of the toll- 
house without paying the toll shall be lined eight times the 
amount of the toll due from them. 

Those who pass by to and from (the city) shall ascer- 
tain (whether or not toll has been [laid on any mer- 
chandise going along the road.) 

Commodities intended for marriages, or taken by a 
bride from her parents’ house to her husband's (anvayanam), 
or intended for presentation, or taken for the purpose of 
sacrificial performance, confinement of women, worship of 
gods, ceremony of tonsure, investittire of sacred thread, 
gift of cows (godana, made before marriage), any religious 
rite, consecration ceremony (diksba), and other special cere- 
monials shall be let off free of toll. 

Those who utter a lie shall be punished as thieves. 

Those who smuggle a part of merchandise on which 
toll has not been paid with that on whicli toll has been paid 
as well as those who, with a view to smuggle with one pass 
a second portion of merchandise, put it along with the 
stamped merchandise after breaking open the bag shall 
forfeit the smuggled quantity and pay as much fine as- is 
equal to the quantity so smuggled. 

He who, falsely swearing by cowdung, smuggles mer- 
chandise, shall be punished with the highest amercement. 

When a person imports such forbidden articles as 
weapons (sastra), mail armour, metals, chariots, precious 
stones, grains and cattle, he shall not only be punished as 
laid down elsewhere,’ but also be made to forfeit his mer- 
chandise. AVhen any of such commodities has been brought 
in for sale, they shall be sold free'" of toll far outside (the 
fort). 

The officer in charge of boundaries (antapala) shall 
receive a pana-and-a-quarter as roadcess (vartani) on each 
load of merchandise (panyavahanasya).'’ 

He shall levy a pana on a single-hoofed animal, half a 
pana on each head of cattle, and a quarter on a minor 
quadruped. 

1 Highest amercenieiit ? 

2 Because such articles "svere Ubiially purchased by the king. — Trarih, 

A cart. — Com, 


18 
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He shall also receive a masha on a head-load of mer- 
chandise. 

He shall also make ^ood whatever has been lost by 
merchants (in the part of the country under his charge).’ 

After carefullyexamining foreign commodities as to their 
sui)crior or inferior quality and stamping them with his 
seal, he shall send the same to the superintendent of tolls. 

Or he may send to the king a spy in the guise of a 
trader with information as to the quantity and quality of 
merchandise.' (Having received this informa- 
tion,) the king shall in turn send it to the superin- 
tendent of tolls in view of exhibiting the king’s omniscient 
power. The superintendent shall tell the merchants (in 
question! that such and such a merchant has brought such 
and such amount of superior or inferior merchandise, which 
none can possibly hide, and that that information is due to 
the omnibcient power of the king. 

For hiding inferior commodities, eight times the 
amount of toll shall be imposed ; and lor hiding or conceal- 
ing superior commodities, they shall he wholly coiitiscated. 

Whatever causes harm or is ii.seless to the country 
shall be shut out ; and whatever is of immense good as well 
as seeds not easily available shall he let in tree of toll.’’ 

[Thus ends Chajiter XXI, "The Superintendent of 
Tolls" 111 Book If, "The Duties of Government Superin- 
tendents ■■ ot the Arthasastra of Kaiitilya. Fmd of the fortv- 
second chapter from the beginning.] 


CHABTEK XXII. 

KiiofLATioN OF Toll-dues. 

(Mliu’H.indisl, external (liahyam, l.c., arriving from country 
(larts), internal lahhyantai am, Le.. manufactured inside 
torts), or toreign (atithyam, i.e., imported from foreign 
countries' shall all he liable to the payment of toll alike 
when exported (nishkramya) and imported (pravesyain). 

1 Sef ruaii Mil, l-k. iv : he s-hall hud out and rebtore it.— Cow. 

■! Thi- prtventb tlie dishoiiebt proceediiiftb of the suj erinteudeut.— CV iii 
•' In Sloka-iuetre. 
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Imported commodities shall pay ith of their value 
as toll. 

Of flower, fruit, vegetables (saka), roots (mula), bulb- 
ous roots (kanda), pallikya (‘9, seeds, dried fish, and dried 
meat, the superintendent shall receive Jth as toll. 

As regards conch-shells, diamonds, precious stones, 
pearls, corals, and necklaces, experts acquainted with the 
time, cost, and finish of the production of such articles shall 
fix the amount of toll. 

Of fibrous garments (kshauma), cotton cloths (dukiila), 
silk (krimitana), mail armour (kankata), sulphuret of arse- 
nic (haritiila), red arsenic (manassila), vermilion (hingulaka), 
metals floha), and colouring ingredients (varnadhatu) ; of 
sandal, brown sandal (agaru), pungents (katuka), ferments 
(kiiiva), dress (avarana), and the like; of wine, ivory, skins, 
raw materials used in making fibrous or cotton garments, 
carpets, curtains (pravarana), and products yielded by 
worms (krimijata) ; and of wool and other products yielded 
by goats and sheep, he shall receive 

Of cloths (vastra), quadrupeds, bipeds, threads, cotton, 
scents, medicines, wood, bamboo, fibres (valkala), 
skins, and clay-pots ; of grains, oils, sugar (kshara), 
salt, liquor (madya) cooked 'rice and the like, he shall re- 
ceive Af,th or ^^jth as toll. 

Gate-dues (dvaradeya) shall be Ith of toll dues ; this tax 
may be remitted if circumstances necessitate such favour. 
Commodities shall never be sold where they are grown or 
manufactured. 

When minerals and other commodities are purchased 
from mines, a fine of 000 panas shall be imposed. 

When flower or fruits are purchased from flower or 
fruit gardens, a fine of 54 panas shall be imposed. 

When vegetable^, roots, bulbous roots are purchased 
from vegetable gardens, a fine 51^ panas shall be imposed. 

^^^len any kind of grass or grain is purchased from 
field, a fine of 53 panas shall be imposed. 
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(Permanent) fines of 1 paiia and IJ panas shall be 
levied on agricultural produce (sitatyayah) . ' 

Hence in accordance with the customs of countries or 
of communities, the rate of toll shall be fixed on commo- 
dities, either old or new ; and fines shall be fixed in propor- 
tion to the gravity of offences.^ 

[Thus ends Chapter XXII, “ Hegulation of Toll-dues,” 
in Book II, “ The Duties of Government Superintendents” 
of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the forty-third 
chapter from the beginning. j 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

SurERINTENDENT OP We.WTNU. 

The Superintendent of Weaving shall employ qualified 
persons to manufacture threads (sutra), coats (varma), 
cloths (vastra), and ropes. 

Widows, cripple women, girls, mendicant or ascetic 
women tpravrajita), women compelled to work in default 
of paying fines (dandajinitikarini'), mothers of prostitutes, 
old women-servants of the king, and prostitutes (devadasi) 
who have ceased to attend temples on service shall be em- 
ployed to cut wool, fibre, cotton, panicle (tula), hemp, 
and flax. 

Wages shall be fixed according as the threads spun are 

^ fine, coarse (stluila, t.c., big) or of middle quality 
and in proportion to a greater or less quantity 
manufactured, and in consideration of the quantity of thread 
siiun, those (who turn out a greater quantity) shall be pre- 
sented with oil and dried cakes" of myrobalan fruits (taila- 
malakodvartanaih). 

1 contrasted wit)i tlie above fines which are occasional, the following 
fines are permanently levied on the sale of agricuiliural produce irrespective of 
any otlence coininitted thereof. One pana is to be imposed on the purchaser 
and one-and-a-half panas on the seller. — Com. 

- In Sloka-metre. 

3 As a balm to keep the head and eyes cool and as an inducement to others 
to work in earnest.— Cow. 
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They may also be made to work on holidays (tithishu) 
by payment of special rewards (prativapadanamanaih)4 

Wages shall be cut short, if making allowance for the 
quality of raw material, the quantity of the threads spun 
out is found to tall short. 

Weaving may also be done by those artisans who are 
qualihed to turn out a given amount of work in a given 
tune and for a fixed amount of wages. 

The superintendent shall closely associate with the 
workmen.® 

Those who manufacture fibrous cloths, raiments, silk- 
cloths, woollen cloths, and cotton fabrics shall be rewarded 
by presentations such as scents, garlands of flowers, or any 
other prizes of encouragement. 

Various kinds of garments, lilankets, and curtains shall 
be manufactured. 

Those who are acquainted with the work shall manu- 
facture mail armour. 

Those women who do not stir out of their houses 
(anishkasinyah), those whose husbands are gone abroad, and 
those who are cripple or girls may, when obliged to work 
for subsistence, be provided with work (spinning out threads) 
in due courtesy through the medium of maid-servants (of 
the W'eaving establishment.) 

Those W'omen who can present themselves at the weav- 
ing house shall at dawn be enabled to exchange their spin- 
nings for w'ages (bhandavetanavinimayam). Only so much 
light as is enough to examine the threads shall be kept. 
If the superintendent looks at the face of such women or 
talks about any other work, he shall be punished with the 
first amercement. Delay in paying the wages shall be 
punished with the middlemost amercement. Likewise 
w'hen wages are paid for work that is not completed. 

She who, having received wages, does not turn out the 
115 work shall have her thumb cut off. 

1 Uchchhishtadaiieiia : by giving them the leavings of food or by offering 

them scents, tlowers, and edibles. — Com. ^ 

2 In order to detect the means they may employ to steal cloth or the 
material. — Com. 
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Those who niisapi)ro})riate, steal, or run away with, 
(tlie raw material supplied to them) shall be similarly 
[muished. 

Weavers, when puilty, shall be fined out of their wages 
in [iroportion to their offences. 

The superintendent shall closely associate with those 
who manulacture ropes and mail armour and shall carry on 
the manufacture of stra^is (varatra) and other commodities. 

lie shall carr\ on the manufacture of ropes from 
threads and fibres and of straps from cane and bamboo 
bark, with which beasts for draught are trained or tethered.^ 

[Thus ends ('ha[)ter XXIIl, ‘‘The Superintendent of 
Weaving" in Hook II, ‘‘The Duties of CTOvernment Super- 
intendents " of the Arthasi'istra of Kautilya. End of the 
forty-fourth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHATTER XXIV, 

The Suukrintende.nt of Agkiculture. 

Possessed of the knowledge of the science of agriculture 
dealing with the plantation of bushes and trees (krishitan- 
tragiilinavrikshshayurvedajhah), or assisted by those who 
are trained m such sciences, the superintendent of agricul- 
ture shall m time collect the seeds of all kinds of grains, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, bulbous roots, roots, palhkva (‘i'), 
fibre-producing plants, and cotton. 

He shall employ slaves, labourers, and prisoners (dan- 
dapratikartri) to sow the seeds on crown-lands which have 
been often and satisfactorily ploughed, 

Ihe Work of the above men shall not suffer on account 
of any want in ploughs tkarshanay antra) and other neces- 
sary instruments or of bullocks. Nor shall there be any 
delay in procuring to them the assistence of blacksmiths, 
ear^ienters, borers Unedaka), ri.)peniakers, as well as those 
who catch snakes, and similar persons. 


^ lu Sluka-uietre, 
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Any loss due to the above persons shall be punisbcd 
with a fine equal to the loss. 

The quantity of rain that falls in the country of 
jangala^ is IH dronas ; half as much more in moist countries 
(anupanaml : as to the countries which are tit for aj^- 
riculture (desavapanam) ; — Idy dronas in the country 
of asmakas-; '23 dronas in avanti ; and an immense quantity 
in western countries (aparautanam),'’ tlie borders of tbc 
Himalayas, and the countries where water channels are 
made use of in agriculture tkulyiivajianam). 

^^'hen one-third of the requisite (juantity of ram falls 
both during the commencement and closing months of the 
rainy season* and two-tlnrds in the middle,’' then the rain- 
fall is (considered) very even (susbumariipamh 

A forecast of such rainfall can be made by observing 
the position, motion, and pregnancy (garbhadana) of the 
Jupiter (Brihas[)ati), the rise and set and motion of the 
Venus, and the natural or unnatural aspect of the sun. 

(From the sun, the sprouting of the seeds can be infer- 
red ; from (the position of) the Jupiter, the formation of 
grains (stambakarita) can be inferred ; and from the move- 
ments of the Venus, rainfall can be inferred. 

Three are the clouds that continuously ram for seven 
days; eighty are they tliat pour minute drops ; and si.vty 
are they that appear with the sunshine — this is termed 
rainfall. Where ram, tree from wind and unmingled with 
sunshine, falls so as to render three turns of ploughing 
possible, there the reaping of good harvest is certain.'* 

Hence, i.e., according as the rainfall is more or less, 
the superintendent shall sow the seeds which require either 
more or less water. 

Sali (a kind of rice), vn'lii (rice), kodrava (Paspalum 
Scrobiculatum), tila (sesamuin), priyangu (panic seeds), 
daraka (■'*), and varaka (Phraseolus Tnlobus) are to be sown 
at the commencement (piirvavapah) of the rainy season. 

In desert countries. — Com. 

^ The countries of Maharashtra. — Cvm. 

d The countries of Koukana. — (’vm. 

4 The months of Sravana and Kartika. — Com. 

3 Proshthapada and Asvayuja. — Com. 

ti In bloka-uifctre. 
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jMudga (PhriiseoluK Mungo), masha (Phraseolus Radia- 
tus), and saihya (?) are to be sown in the middle of the 
season. 

Kusuml)lui (safflower), niasura (Ervum Hirsutum), 
kiiluttlia (J)olichos Unitlorns), yava (barley), godhuma 
(wheat), kalaya (Icguminus seeds), atasi (linseed), and sar- 
shapa (mustard) are to be sown last. 

Oi' seeds may be sown according to the changes of the 
season. 

Fields that are left unsown (vapatiriktam i.c., owing 
to the inade(juacy of hands) may be brought under culti- 
vation by employing those who cultivate for half the share 
in the produce (ardhasitika); ' or those who live by their 
own physical exertion (svaviryopajlvinah) may cultivate 
such fields for ^th or 4th of the produce grown ; or they 
may jiuy (to the king) as much as they can without entail- 
ing any hardship u[)on themselves (anavasitam bhagani),'^ 
with the exception of their own private lands that are 
difficult to cultivate. 

Those who cultivate irrigating by manual labour (hasta- 
pravartiniam) shall pay 1th of the produce as water-rate 
(iidakabhagam) ; by carrying water on shoulders (skandha- 
pnivartiniam)* -Jth of the produce: by water-lifts 
(srotoyantra[)ravartimam),^ Ip-d of the produce ; and 
by raising water from rivers, lakes, tanks, and wells (nadi- 
sarastapikakupodghatam),’ 'rd or ^th of the produee. 

The superintendent sliall grow wet crops (kedara), 
Winter-crops (haimana), or summer crops igraishmika) 
according to the su[iply of workmen and water. 

Kice-crops and the like are the best (jyashtha, i.e., to 
grow) ; vegetables (shanda) are of intermediate nature : and 

1 YafriiVcivalliva seems to have paraphrased the same word when in the 
place of the same word ir. II, 411, he used “ cowherds." vintners, washermen, etc. 

•J When thev do not cultivate as a^'reed upon, they may pav as much as 

they can uitlinut, etc.— few. 

' Waterlifts worked hy bullocks . — ( imii. 

1 Water supplied hv channels ikiilyal.— r out, 

’ The commentator <iuotes in this connection a couplet of far-reaching 
political significance ' — 

" Those who are weimersed in the Sastras admit that the king is the 
owner of both land and water and that the people can exercise their right of 
ownership over all other things excepting these two." 
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sugarcane crops (ikshu) are the worst (pratyavarah, t.c., very 
difficult to grow), for they are subject to various evils and 
I'equire much care and expenditure to reap. 

Lands that are beaten by foam (phenaghatah, i.i'., banks 
of rivers, etc.) are suitable for growing vallljihala (pumpkin, 
gourd and the like) ; lands that are frequently overflown by 
water (parivahanta) for long [lepper, grajies (mridvlkii), and 
sugarcane; the vicinity of wells for vegetables and roots ; 
low grounds (hariniparyantah)* for green crops; and mar- 
ginal furrows between any two rows of crops are suitable 
for the plantation of fragrant plants, medicinal herbs, 
cascus roots (uslnara), hira ('^), beraka (V), and pindaluka 
(lac) and the like. 

Such medicinal herbs as grow in marshy grounds are 
to be grown not only in grounds suitable for them, but also 
in pots (sthalyam). 

The seeds of grains are to be exposed to mist and heat 
(tusharapayanamushnam cha) for seven nights ; the seeds 
of kosi''^ are treated similarly for three nights; the seeds of 
sugarcane and the like (kandabijanam) are jilastered at the 
cut end with the mixture of honey, clarified butter, the fat of 
hogs, and cowdung ; the seeds of bulbous roots (kanda) with 
honey and clarified butter; cotton seeds (asthibija) with cow- 
dung ; and water pits at the root of trees are to be burnt 
and manured with the bones and dung of cows on proper 
occasions. 

The sprouts of seeds, when grown, are to be manured 
with a fresh haul of minute fishes and irrigated with the 
milk of snuhi (Euphorbia Antiquorum). 

Where there is the smoke caused by burning the essence 
of cotton seeds and the slough of a snake, there snakes will 
not stay.^ 

Always while sowing seeds, a handful of seeds bathed 
in water with a piece of gold shall be sown first 
and the following mantra recited ; — 

“ Prajapatye Kasyapaya devaya namah. 

Hada Sita medhyatain devl bljeshu cha 

dhaneshu cha. Chanda vata he.” 

1 Moist beds of lakes. — Com. 

Such as miid^a and niaslia, etc. — Com. 

3 In Sloka-inetre. 


19 
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'■ Salutation to Clod Prajtipati Kasvapa. Agriculture 
jiiay al\va\’s flourish and the Goddess (may reside) in seeds 
and wealth. C'hanndavata lie." ^ 

I’rovisions shall be supplied to watchmen, slaves and 
labourers in proportion to the amount of work done by 
them. 

They shall be [laid a pana-and-a-quarter per mensem. 
Artisans shall be provided with wages and provision in 
proportion to the amount of work done by them. 

Those that are learned m the Vedas and those that are 
engaged in making |)enanee may take trom the fields ripe 
dowers and fruits tor the [lurposc of worshipping their gods, 
and rice and barley fur the imrpose of pertorming agrayana, 
a sacriticial jieiiorinaucc at the commencement of harvest 
season, also those who live by gleaning grams in fields 
may gather grains where grains had been accumulated and 
removed from. 

Grains and other crops shall he collected as often as 
they arc harvested. Xo wise man shall leave anything in 
the. fields, nor even chaff, (’roiis, \\hen reaped, shall be 
heaped up in high [liles or in the form of turrets. The piles 
ot cnqis shall not be kiqit close, nor shall their tops be 
small or low. The threshing tloors of different fields shall 
be situated close to each other.- Workmen in the fields shall 
always have water Init no tire.* 

[I’hns ends f'ha[)t('r .XXTV, “The Superintendent of 
Agriculture" in Book II, "The Duties of Government 
Superintendents " of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of 
the forty-fifth chapter from the beginning.] 


1 Tin- In.iiitr.i i- not coinmi nn d ui.oii b% the coiiminiitatoi’, Bhattasuaiui. 

2 So as, to I'hIji each other in tune <»f 

3 lu Sloka-jiietre. 
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CHAPTEK XXV. 

The Sueehixtendent op Ligron. 

By employing such men as are acquainted with the manu- 
119 liquor and fei’iiients (kinva)/ the Superin- 

tendent of Liquor shall cai'ry on liquor-trattic not 
only in forts and country parts, but also in camps. 

In accordance with the requirements of demand and 
supply (krayavikrayavasena) he may either centralize or de- 
centralize the sale of liquor. 

A fine of 000 panas shall be impo.sed on all offenders 
other than those who are manufacturers, purchasers, or 
sellers in liquor-traffic.'' 

Liquor shall not be taken out of villages, nor shall 
liquor shops be close to each other. 

Lest workmen spoil the work in hand, and Aryas vio- 
late their decency and virtuous character, and lest fire- 
brands commit indiscreet acts, liquor shall be sold to persons 
of well known character in such small quantities as one- 
fourth or half-a-kudumba, one kudumba, half-a-prastha, or 
one prastha. Those who are well known and of pure 
character may take liquor out of shop. 

Or all may be com[)elled to drink liquor within the 
shops and not allowed to stir out at once in view of detect- 
ing articles such as sealed deposits, unsealed deposits, com- 
modities given for repair, stolen articles, and the like which 
the customers may have acquired by foul means. When 
they are found to possess gold and other articles not their 
own, the superintendent shall contrive to cause them to be 
arrested outside the shop. Likewise those who are too 
extravagant or spend beyond their income shall be arrested. 

Xo fresh liquor other than bad liquor shall be sold 
below its price. Bad liquor may be sold elsewhere or given 
to slaves or workmen in lieu of wages ; or it may form the 
drink of beasts for draught or the subsistence of hogs. 


1 See below. 

- These are more severely punished. 
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Luiuor shops shall contain many rooms provided with 
beds and seats kept apart. The drinking room shall contain 
scents, garlands of flowers, water, and other comfortable 
things suitable to the varying seasons. 

Spies stationed in the shops shall ascertain whether 
the e.\[)enditure incurred hv customers in the shop is ordi- 
nary or e.xtraordinary and al.so whether there are any 
strangers. They shall also ascertain the value of the 
dress, ornaments, and gold of the customers lying there 
under intoxication. 

When customers under intoxication lose any of their 
things, the merchants of the shop shall not only make good 
the loss, hut also pay an equivalent fine. 

Merchants seated in half-closed rooms shall observe 
the a[)[)earance of local and foreign customers who, in real 
or false guise of Areas lie down in intoxication along with 
their beautiful mistresses. 

Of various kinds of liquor such as medaka. prasanna, 
lisava. arista, maireya, and madhu : — 

Medaka is manufactured with one drona of water, half 
an lidaka of rice, and three prastha of kinva (ferment). 

Twelve adhakas of dour (pishta), five prasthas of kinva 
(ferment), with the addition of spices (jatisambhara) to- 
gether with the bark and fruits of putraka^ (a species of 
tree) constitute prasanna." 

One-hundred palas of kapittha (Feronia Elephantum) 
•iUO [lalas of phanita (sugar), and one prastha of honey 
(madhu) form asava. 

With an increase of one-quarter of the above ingredi- 
ents. a superior kind of asava is manufactured ; and when 
the same ingredients are lessened to the extent of one- 
(juarter each, it becomes of an inferior quality. 

The preparation of various kinds of arishta for various 
diseases are to be learnt from physicians. 

A sour gruel or decoction of the bark of meshasringi (a 
kind of poison) mixed with jaggery (gnda) and with the 

1 A species of tree in the country- of Kamarupa. — Com. 

2 The addition of water in the ratio of 8 to 1 to flour, though not 
expressly mentioned, is to be inferred. — Com. 
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powder of long pepper and black pepper or ' with the pow- 
der of triphala (1 Terminalia Chebula, 2 Teriiiinalia 
Bellerica, and 3 Phyllaiithus Eniblica) forms Maireya. 

To all kinds of liquor mixed with jaggery, the powder 
of triphala is always added. 

The juice of grapes is termed madhu. Its own native 
place (svadesa) is the ccmimentary on such of its various 
forms as kapisayana and harahuraka 

One drona of either boiled or unboiled paste of inasha 
(Phraseolus Kadiatus), three j)arts more of rice, and one 
karsha of morata (Alangium Hexapetalum) and the like^ 
form kinva (ferment). 

In the manufacture of medaka and prasanna, five 
karshas of the powder of (each of patha (Clypea Hermandi- 
folio), lodhra (Symplocos Kacemosa), tejovati (Piper Chaba), 
elavaluka (Holanura Melongena) honey, the juice of grapes 
(madhurasa), priyangu (panic seeds), daruharidra (a species 
of turmeric) black pepper and long pepper are added as 
sambhara, requisite spices. 

The decoction of madhuka (Bassia Latifolia) mixed 
121 granulated sugar (katasarkara), when added to 

prasanna, gives it a pleasing colour. 

The requisite quantity of spices to be added to asava is 
one karsha ^ of the powder of each of chocha (bark of cinna- 
mon), chitraka (Plumbago Zeylanica), vilanga, and gajapip- 
pali (Scindapsus Officinalis), and two karshas of the powder 
of each of kramuka (betel nut), madhuka (Bassia Latifolia), 
musta (Cyprus Kotundus), and lodhra (Bymlocos Eacemosa). 

The addition of one-tenth of tlie above ingredients [i.e., 
chocha, kramuka, etc., is (termed) bljabandha. 

The same ingredients as are added to prasanna are 
also added to white liquor (svetasura). 

The liquor that is manufactured from mango fruits 
(sahakarasura) may contain a greater proportion of mango 

1 Va, some take • va ' in tile sense of ‘ and ' and add the powder of triphala 
along with that of pepper.— Cow. 

2 Morata and other six drugs are enumerated below.— Cow. 

3 Six Karshas.— Co7?;, 
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essence (rasottara), or of spices (bijottara). It is called 
inahasiu'a when it contains sanibhara (spices as described 
aliovej. 

When a handful (antarnakho niushtih, i.e., so much as 
can lie lield in the hand, the finyers being so bent that the 
nails caniiiit be seen) of the [lowder of granulated sugar 
disNolved in the decoction of niorata (Alangium Hexapeta- 
lum), palilsa (llutea b’rondosa), dattura (Uattura Fastuosa), 
kanuija (Kobinia Mitis), meshasringa (a kind of poison) and 
the bark of milky trees (kshiravriksha)^ mixed with one- 
half of the paste formed liv combining the powders of lodlira 
(Symplocos Kaceiiiosai, chitraka (Plumbago Zeylanica), vil- 
anga, piitlu'i (cly[)ea Hermandifolia), musta (cy[)rus llotun- 
diis), kaliiya - (legumiiious seeds), daruharidra (Amunum 
Xauthorihizoii). iiulivara (blue lotus), satapusbpa (Anetlium 
Sowa), apiimarga (Achyranthes Aspera) saptaparna (Fchites 
Scholaris), and nimba (Ximba Melia) is added to (even) a 
kumbha ^ of hipior payable by tlie king, it renders it very 
})leasant. I’lve palas of [ilianita (sugar) are added to the 
above 111 order to increase its tlavour. 

On special occasions (krityesliu), people (kutumbinah, 
i.c.. families) shall lie allowed to manufacture wliite liquor 
(svetasura), arishta for use in diseases, and other kinds of 
li(]uor. 

On the occasions of fe--tivals, fairs (samaja), and pil- 
grimage, right of manufacture of liquor for four days (cha- 
turahassaunkah) ‘ shall be allowed. 

The Superintendent shall collect the daily fines (daiva- 
sikamatyayam, t.r.. license tees) from those who on these 
occasions are [lemitted to manufacture liquor.'' 

Women and cliildren shall collect ‘ sura,' ^ and ‘ kinva,’ 

‘ ferment.' 

I Such the pAiivaii, etc. — Com, 

y I\.alap:ani reads the cotnitientator), black a^allochum. 

3 Kumbha eiiual to l.Uhi jiala" — Com. 

4 Tubertv to ilrmk lujuor witiijut ciii\ limit,-- 

> Who iiianufactTu e li'Hior without iteriiiis^Nioii on tht'sG occasions. Com, 

*'• Because of tlu ir i.ifiioraiice of the taste of lujiicr 

■ I'ouniui hipior from one \es-<el to another uml by roasting and grind- 
ing the ingredients forming ferment. — Cofu, 
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Those who deal with liquor other than tliat of the king 
shall pay five per cent, as toll. 

With regard to snra, nicdaka, arishta, wine, phalanila 
(acid drinks prepared from fruits), and amlasldhu (spirit 
distilled from nudasses) ; — 

Having ascertained the day’s sale of the above kinds of 
liquor, the difference of royal and public measures (mana- 
vyaji), and the excessive amount of sale proceeds realised 
thereby, the Superintendent shall fix the amount of com- 
pensation (vaidharana) due to the king (from local or foreign 
merchants for entailing loss on the king's liquor traffic) and 
shall always adopt the best course.' 

[Thus ends Chapter XXV, “The Superintendent of 
Liquor ’’ m Book TI, “ The Duties of Government Siqierm- 
tendents," of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the forty- 
sixth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEK XXVL 

The Supekixtendext of Slaeghter-Hovse. 

When a person entraps, kills, or molests deer, bison, birds, 
^22 ^ish which are declared to be under State pro- 
tection or which live in forests under State-protec- 
tion (abhayaranya), he shall be lumished with the highest 
amercement. 

Householders trespassing in fore.st preserves shall be 
punished with the middlemost amercement. 

When a person entraps, kills, or molests either fish or 
birds that do not prey upon other animals, he shall be fined 
2 bif panas ; and when he does the same to deer and other- 
beasts, he shall be fined twice as much. 

Of beasts of prey that 'have been captured, the Super- 
intendent shall take one-sixth : of fish and birds (of similar 
nature), he shall take one-tenth or more than one-tenth; 
and of deer and other beasts (mrigapasu), one-tenth or more 
than one-tenth as toll. 


1 In Sloka-metre. 
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One-sixth of live animals such as birds and beasts shall 
be let otf in forests under State-protection. 

Elephants, horses or animals having the form of a man, 
hull or an ass living in oceans as well as fish in tanks, lakes, 
channels and rivers ; and such game-birds as krauncha (a 
kind of heron), utkrosaka (osprey), datyuha (a sort of 
cuckoo), hamsa (tlammgo), chakravaka (a brahmany duck), 
jivanjivaka (a kind of pheasant), bhringaraja (Lanins INIala- 
baricus), chakora ([lartridget, niattakokila (cuckoo), (leacock, 
[larrot, and mama (madanasarika) as well as other auspici- 
ous animals, whether birds or beasts, shall be protected from 
all kinds of molestations. 

Those who violate the above rule shall be punished 
with the first amercement. 

(Butchers) shall sell fresh and boneless flesh of beasts 
(mrigapasu) just killed. 

If they sell bony flesh, they shall give an equivalent 
compensation (i)rati[)akam). 

If there is any diniiniition in weight owing to the use 
of a false balance, they shall give eight times the diminution. 

Cattle such as a calf, a bull, or a milch cow shall not 
be slaughtered. 

He who slaughters or tortures them to death shall be 
fined 50 panas. 

The flesh ot animals which have been killed outside 
the slaughter-house (parisunam), headless, legless 
and boneless flesh, rotten flesh, and the flesh of 
animals winch have suddenly died shall not be sold. Other- 
wise a fine of 12 panas shall be inqiosed. 

Cattle, wild beasts, elephants (vyala), and fish living in 
forests under State protection shall, if they become of vici- 
ous nature, be entrapjied and killed outside the forest 
preserve.' 

[Thus ends Chapter XXVI, “ The Superintendent of 
Slaughter-house" in Book II, “ The Duties of Government 
Superintendents " of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of 
the forty-seventh chapter from the beginning.] 

1 lu Sloka-metrtt. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The Superintendent op Prostitutes. 

The Superintendent of Prostitutes shall employ (at the 
king’s court) on a salary of 1,000 panas (per annum) a pros- 
titute (ganika), whether born or not born of a prostitute’s 
family, and noted for her beauty, youth, and accomplish- 
ments.'^ 

A rival prostitute (pratiganika) on half the above salary 
(kutumbardhena) shall also be appointed. 

Whenever such a prostitute goes abroad or dies, her 
daughter or sister shall act for her and receive her property 
and salary. Or her mother may substitute another prosti- 
tute. In the absence of any of these, the king himself 
shall take the property.^ 

With a view to add to the splendour of prostitutes 
holding the royal umbrella, golden pitcher, and fan, and 
attending upon the king seated on his royal litter, throne, 
or chariot, prostitutes shall be classified as of first, middle 
and highest rank according to their beauty and splendid 
jewellery ; likewise their salary shall be fixed by thousands. 

She who has lost her beauty shall be appointed as a 
nurse (matrika). 

A prostitute shall pay 24,000 panas as ransom to regain 
124 her liberty ; and a prostitute’s son 12,000 panas. 

From the age of eight years, a prostitute shall hold 
musical performance before the king. 

Those prostitutes, female slaves, and old women who 
are incapable of rendering any service in the form of enjoy- 
ment (bhagnabhogah) shall work in the storehouse or 
kitchen of the king. 

1 Beauty and accomplishments must be the sole consideration in the selec* 
tion of a prostitute — Com. 

« Sous are no heirs to the property of prostitutes. — Com. 


■20 
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A prostitute who, putting herself under the protection 
of a private person, ceases to attend the king's court shall 
pay a pana-and-a-quarter per mensem (to the Government).^ 

The superintendent shall determine the earnings, in- 
heritance, income (ava), expenditure, and future earnings 
(ayati) of every prostitute. 

He shall also check their extravagant expenditure. 

^Vhen a prostitute puts her jewellery in the hands of any 
person but her mother, she shall be fined 4^ panas. 

If she sells or mortgages her property (svapateyain),''^ 
she shall be fined 50j panas. 

A prostitute shall be fined ‘24 panas for defamation ; 
twice as much for causing hurt ; and 50J panas as well as 
1^ panas for cutting off the ear (of any person).’^ 

Wlien a man has connection with a prostitute against 
her will or with a prostitute girl (kumari), he shall be 
punished with the highest amercement. But when he has 
connection with a willing prostitute (under age), he shall be 
punished with the first amercement. 

When a man keeps under confinement, or abducts, a 
prostitute against her wdl. or disfigures her by causing hurt, 
he shall be fined 1,000 panas or more rising up to twice the 
amount of her ransom (nishkraya)' according to the cir- 
cumstances of the crime and the position and the status of 
the prostitute (sthanaviseshena). 

When a man causes hurt to a prostitute appointed at 
the court (praptadhikaram),’ he shall be fined thrice the 
amount of her ransom.** 

When a man causes hurt to a prostitute's mother, to 
her young daughter, or to a rupadasi,^ he shall be punished 
with the highest amercement. 

1 Otliers vay tli at a private person, keepin*; a courtezan, shall pay one- 
aud-a-lialf panas, per mensem to the i Government. — Con/. 

2 Otlier than jewelry. — C ow. 

Fiflv-snd-a-qiiarter panas to the Kin^' . one-ancl-a'half panas to the 
rtUperiuteiulent — Com. 

« 21,000 panas is the unit of ransom.- -Com. 

5 Tlii-s ma\ mean '■ who has attained majority/’ 

•3 72,000 panas. — Cent 

7 One who is employed in making garlands, scents and the like . — Com 
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In all cases of offences, punishment for offences com- 
mitted for the first time shall be the first amercement ; 
twice as much for offences committed for a second time ; 
thrice as much for the third time ; and for offences commit- 
ted for the fourth time, the king may impose any punish- 
ment he likes. 

When a prostitute does not yield her person to any one 
^ 2 g under the orders of the king, she shall receive 1,000 
lashes with a whip or pay a fine of 5,000 paiias. 

When having received the requisite amount of fees, a 
prostitute dislikes to yield her person, she shall be fined 
twice the amount of the fees. 

When, in her own house, a prostitute deprives her 
paramour of his enjoyment, she shall be fined eight times 
the amount of the fees unless the iiaramour happens to be 
unassociable on account of disease and personal defects. 

When a prostitute murders her paramour, she shall be 
burnt alive or thrown into water. 

When a paramour steals the jewellery or money of, or 
deceives to pay the fees due to, a prostitute, he shall be 
fined eight times that amount. 

Every prostitute shall supply information to the super- 
intendent as to the amount of her daily fees (bhoga), her 
future income (ayatij,* and the paramour (under her influ- 
ence). 

The same rules shall apply to an actor, dancer, singer, 
player on musical instruments, a buffoon (vagjivana), a 
mimic player (kusilava), rope-dancer (plavaka), a juggler 
(saubhika), a wandering bard or herald (charana), pimps, 
and unchaste women. 

When persons of the above description come from 
foreign countries to hold their performances, they shall pay 
5 panas as license fee (prekshavetana). 

Every prostitute (rupajiva) shall pay every month twice 
the amount of a day's earning (bhogadvigunam) to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Those who teach pi-ostitutes, female slaves, and act- 
resses, arts such as singing, playing on musical instruments. 


I Fees that are to be earned but not received. — Com. 
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reading, dancing, acting, writing, painting, playing on the 
instruments like vina, pipe, and drum, reading the thoughts 
of others, manufacture of scents and garlands, shampooing, 
and the art of attracting and captivating the mind of others 
shall be endowed with maintenance from the State. 

They (the teachers) shall train the sons of prostitutes 
to be chief actors (rangopajivi) on the stage. 

The wives of actors and others of similar profession 
who have been taught various languages and the use of 
signals (sanja) shall, along with their relatives, be made use 
of in detecting the wicked and murdering or deluding 
foreign spies.* 

[Thus ends Chapter XXVII, “ The Superintendent of 
Prostitutes” in Book II, ‘‘The Duties of Government Su- 
perintendents,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the 
forty-eighth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEK XXVIII. 

The StJPEEiNTEXDEXT OP Ships. 

The Superintendent of Ships shall examine the accounts 
relating to navigation not only on oceans ^ and mouths 
of rivers, but also on lakes natural or artificial, and 
rivers in the vicinity of sthaniya and other fortified cities. 

Villages on seashores or on the banks of rivers and 
lakes shall pay a fixed amount of tax (kliptam). 

Fishermen shall give Jth of their haul as fees for fish- 
ing license (naukahatakam). 

Merchants shall pay the customary toll levied in port- 
towns. 

Passengers arriving on board the king’s ship shall pay 
the requisite amount of sailing fees (yatravetanam). 


1 In Sloka-metre. 

2 Samudrasamyana, sailing or boating close to the shore.— Com. 
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Those (who make use of the king’s boats in) fishing 
out conch-shells and pearls shall pay the requisite amount 
of hire (Naukahatakam), or they may make use of their 
own boats. 

The duties of the superintendent of mines will explain 
those of the superintendent of conch-shells and pearls.^ 

The superintendent of ships shall strictly observe the 
customs prevalent in commercial towns as well as the 
orders of the superintendent of towns (pattana, port town). 

Whenever a weatherbeaten ship arrives at a port-town, 
he shall show fatherly kindness to it. 

Vessels carrying on merchandise spoiled by water may 
either be exempted from toll or may have their toll reduced 
to half and let to sail when the time for setting sail ap- 
proaches. 

Ships that touch at harbours on their way may be re- 
quested the payment of toll. 

Pirate ships (himsrika), vessels which are bound for 
the country of an enemy, as w’ell as those which have vio- 
lated the customs and rules in force in port towns shall be 
destroyed. 

In those large rivers which cannot be forded even dur- 
ing the winter and summer seasons, there shall be launched 
large boats (mahanavah) pi'ovided with a captain (sasaka), a 
steersman (niyamaka), and servants to hold the sickle and 
the ropes and to pour out water. 

Small boats shall be launched in those small rivers 
which overflow during the rainy season. 

Pording or crossing the rivers (without permission) 
shall be prohibited lest traitors may cross them (and 
escape). 

When a person fords or crosses a river outside the 
proper place and in unusual times, he shall be punished 
with the first amercement. 

When a man fords or crosses a river at the usual place 
and time without permission, he shall be fined 26f 
panas. 


See chap, xii, bk. ii. 
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Fishennen, carriers of firewood, grass, flowers, and 
fruits, gardeners, vegetable-dealers, and herdsmen, persons 
pursuing suspected criminals, messengers following other 
messengers going in advance, servants engaged to carry 
things, provisions, and orders to the army, those who use 
their own ferries, as well as those who supply villages of 
marshy districts with seeds, necessaries of life, commodities 
and other accessary things shall be exempted (to cross 
rivers at any time and place). 

Brahmans, ascetics (pravrajita), children, the aged, the 
afflicted, royal messengers, and pregnant women shall be 
provided by the su[)erintcndent with free passes to cross 
rivers. 

Foreign merchants who have often been visiting the 
country as well as those who are well known to local mer- 
chants shall be allowed to land in port-towns. 

x\ny person who is abducting the wife or daughter of 
another, one who is carrying off the wealth of another, a 
suspected person, one who seems to be of perturbed appear- 
ance, one who has no baggage, one who attempts to con- 
ceal, or evade the cognisance of the valuable load in one’s 
hand, one who has just put on a different garb, one who 
has removed or renounced one’s usual garb, one who has 
just turned out an ascetic, one who pretends to be suffering 
from disease, one who seems to be alarmed, one who is 
stealthily carrying valuable things, or going on a secret 
mission, or carry’ing weapons or explosives (agniyoga^), one 
who holds poison in one’s hand, and one who has come 
from a long distance without a pass shall all be arrested. 

A minor quadi’uped as well as a man carrying some 
load shall pay one masha.' 

A head-load, a load carried on shoulders (kayabharah), 
a cow, and a horse shall each pay '2 mashas. 

A camel and a buffalo shall each pay 4 mashas. 

1 A terrific combustible prepared from the powder or oil (churna) of vari- 
ous kinds of snakes, lizards {krikalasal, and worms. See chap, i, bk. xiv. 

The fabulous Skolex from which, according to the followers of Alexander 
the Great, an explosive oil was prepared and used in war causing terrible havoc 
among the enemy, seems to be xrikalasa, a lizard, or a chamaleon. — Tram. 

A minor quadruped as well as a man with some load shall pay one 
masha. — Com. 
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A small cart (laghuyana) ^ 5 mashas ; and a cart (of 
medium size) drawn by bulls (golingam) shall pay 6 mashas; 
and a big cart (sakata)' 7 mashas. 

A head-load of merchandise 5 masha ; this explains 
other kinds of loads. In big rivers, ferry-fees arc double 
the above. Villages near marshy places shall give (to the 
ferry-men) the prescribed amount of food-stuff and wages. 

In boundaries, ferry-men shall receive the toll, carriage- 
120 cess, and road-cess. They shall also confiscate the 
property of the person travelling without a pass. The 
Superintendent of Boats shall make good the loss caused 
by the loss of the boat due to the heav>' load, sailing in 
improper time or [)lace, want of ferry-men, or lack of repair. 
Boats should be launched between the months of Ashadha, 
the first seven days being omitted, and Kartika : the evi- 
dence of a ferryman should be given and the daily income 
should be remitted.’* 

[Thus ends Chapter XXVHI, “ The Superintendent 
of Ships ” in Book II, “ The Duties of (Tovcrnmcnt Huper- 
intendents ” of the Arthasasti-a of Kautilya. End of the 
forty-ninth chapter fi'om the beginning.] 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

The Superintendent of Cows. 

The Superintendent of cows shall supervise (1) herds 
maintained for wages (vetanopagrahikam), (2) herds sur- 
rendered for a fixed amount of dairy produce (karaprati- 
kara), (3) useless and abandoned herds (bhagnotsrishtakam), 
(4) herds maintained for a share in dairy produce (bhaga- 
nupravishtam), (5) classes of herds (vrajaparyagram), (6) 
cattle that strayed (nashtam), (7) cattle that are irrecoverably 
lost (vinashtam), and (B) the amassed quantity of milk and 
clarified butter. 

1 A cart of small speed. — Com. 

- A cart of verj- great speed. — Com. 

^ In Sloka-nietre, 
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(1) When a cowherd, a buffalo-herdsman, a milker, 
a churner, and a hunter (lubdhaka)® fed by wages graze 
milch cows (dhenu) in hundreds (satam satam) — for if they 
graze the herds for the profit of milk and ghi, they will 
starve the calves to death, — that system of rearing the 
cattle IS termed ‘ herds maintained for wages.’ 

(2) When a single person rears a hundred heads (riipa- 
satam) made up of equal numbers of each of aged cows, 
milch cows, pregnant cows, heifers, and calves (vatsatari) 
and gives (to the owner) 8 varakas of clarified butter per 
annum, as well as the branded skin (of dead cows if any), 
that system is called ‘ herds surrendered for a fixed amount 
of dairy produce.’ 

(3) When those who rear a hundred heads made up of 
equal numbers of each of afflicted cattle, crippled cattle, 
cattle that cannot be milked by any one but the accustom- 
ed person, cattle that are not easily milked, and cattle that 
kill their own calves give in return (to the owner) a share 
in dairy produce, it is termed ‘ useless and abandoned herd.’ 

(4) When under the fear of cattle-lifting enemies 
. (parachakratavibhayat). cattle are kept under the care 

of the superintendent, giving him of the dairy 
produce for his protection, it is termed “ herds maintained 
for a share in dairy produce.” 

(5) When the superintendent classifies cattle as calves, 
steers, tameable ones, draught oxen, bulls that are to be 
trained to yoke, bulls kept for crossing cows, cattle that are 
fit only for the supply of flesh, buffaloes and draught buf- 
faloes; female calves, female steer, heifer, pregnant cows 
milch cattle, barren cattle — either cows or buffaloes ; calves 
that are a month or two old as well as those which are still 
younger ; and when, as he ought to, he brands them all 
inclusive of their calves of one or two months old along 
with those stray cattle which have remained unclaimed in 
the herds for a month or two ; and when he registers the 
branded marks, natural marks, colour and the distance from 
one horn to another of each of the cattle, that system is 
known as ‘ class of herds.’ 


1 To ^^lard the cows a^iust tigers, etc. — Com. 
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(6) When an animal is carried off by thieves or finds 
itself into the herds of others or strays unknown, it is 
called ‘ lost.’ 

(7) When an animal is entangled in a quagmire or pre- 
cipice or dies of disease or of old age, or drowned in water : 
or when it is killed by the fall of a tree or of river bank, or 
is beaten to death with a staff' or stone, or is struck by 
lightening (isana), or is devoured by a tiger or bitten by a 
cobra, or is carried off by a crocodile, or is involved in the 
midst of a forest fire, it is termed as “ irrecoverably lost.” 

Cowherds shall endeavour to keej) them away from 
such dangers. 

Whoever hurts or causes another to hurt, or steals or 
causes another to steal a cow, should be slain. 

When a person substitutes an animal (rupa) bearing 
the royal brand mark for a private one, he shall be punished 
with the first amercement. 

When a jierson recovers a local cattle from thieves, he 
shall receive the promised reward (jianitam rupam) ; and 
when a man rescues a foreign cattle (from thieves), he shall 
receive half its value. 

Cowherds shall apply remedies to calves or aged cows 
or cows suffering from diseases. 

They shall graze the herds in forests which are severally 
allotted as pasture grounds for various seasons and from 
130 thieves, tigers and other molesting beasts are 

driven away by hunters aided by their hounds. 

With a view to scare out snakes and tigers and as a 
definite means of knowing the whereabouts of herds, sound- 
ing bells shall he attached to (the neck of) timid cattle. 

Cowherds shall allow their cattle to enter into such 
rivers or lakes as are of equal depth all round, broad, and 
free from mire and crocodiles, and shall protect them from 
dangers under such circumstances. 

Whenever an animal is caught hold of by a thief, a 
tiger, a snake, or a crocodile, or when it is too infirm owing 
to age or disease, they shall make a report of it ; otherwise 
they shall be compelled to make good the loss. 


•21 
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When an animal dies a natural death, they shall sur- 
render the skin with the brand mark, if it is a cow or a 
buffalo : the skin together with the ear (karnalakshanam) if 
it is a goat or sheep ; the tail with the skin containing the 
brand mark, if it is an ass or a camel ; the skin, if it is 
a young one ; besides the above, (they shall also restore) 
the fat (vasti), bile, marrow (snayu), teeth, hoots, horns, and 
bones. 

They (the cowherds) may sell either fresh flesh or dried 
flesh. 

They shall give buttermilk as drink to dogs and hogs, 
and reserve a little (buttermilk) in a bronze vessel to pre- 
pare their own dish ; they may also make use of coagulated 
milk or cheese (kilata) to render their oilcakes relishing 
(ghanapinyaka-kledartha). 

He who sells his cow (from among the herds) shall pay 
(to the king) ^th rupa (value of the cow). 

During the rainy, autumnal, and the first part of win- 
ter (heiiianta) seasons, they shall milk the cattle both the 
times (morning and evening) ; and during the latter part of 
winter and the whole of the spring and summer seasons, 
they shall milk only once (i.e., only in the morning). The 
cowherd who milks a cow a second time during these sea- 
sons shall have Ins thumb cut off. 

Tf he allows the time of milking to lapse, he shall for- 
feit the profit thereof (i.e., the milk). 

The same rule shall hold good in case of negligence of 
the opportune moment for putting a string through the 
nose r)f a bull and other animals, and for taming or train- 
ing them to the yoke. 

One drona of a cow's milk will, when churned, yield one 
prastha of butter ; the same (juantity of a buffalo's 
nnik will yield |th prastha more ; and the same 
quantity of milk of goats and sheep will produce J prastha 
more. 

In all kinds of milk, the exact quantity of butter shall 
be ascertained by churning ; for increase in the supply of 
milk and butter depends on the nature of the soil and the 
quantity and quality of fodder and water. 
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Wlien a person causes a bull attachetl to a herd to 
fight with another bull, he shall be punished with the first 
amercement ; when a bull is injured (under such circum- 
stances), he shall be punished with the highest amercement. 

Cattle shall be grouped in herds of ten each of similar 
colour, while they are being grazed. 

According to the protective strength of the cowherds 
and the capacity of the cattle to go far and wide to graze, 
cowherds shall take their cattle eitlier far or near. 

Once in six months, sheep and other animals shall be 
shorn of their wool. 

The same rules shall apply to herds of horses, asses, 
camels, and hogs. 

For bulls which are provided with nose-strings, and 
which equal horses in speed and in carrying loads, half a 
bhara^ of meadow grass (yavasa), twice the above quantity 
of ordinary grass (trina), one tula (100 palas) of oil cakes, 
10 adhakas of bran, -5 palas of salt (mukhalavanam), one 
kudumba of oil for rubbing over the nose (nasya), 1 prastha 
of drink (pana), one tula of flesh, 1 adhaka of curds, 1 drona 
of barley or of cooked masha (Phraseolus Kadiatus), i drona 
of milk : or half an adhaka of sura (liquor), 1 prastha of oil 
or ghi (sneha) 10 palas of sugar or jaggery, 1 pala of the 
fruit of sringibeta (ginger) may be substituted for milk 
(pratipana). 

The same commodities less by one quarter each will 
form the diet for mules, cows, and asses ; twice the quantity 
of the above things for buffaloes and camels. 

Draught oxen and cows, supplying milk (payah), shall 
be provided wdth si^bsistence in proportion to the dura- 
tion of time the oxen are kept at work, and the quantity of 
milk which the cows supply. 

All cattle shall be supplied with abundance of fodder 
and water. 

Thus the manner of rearing herds of cattle has been 
dealt w’ith. 


* 2,000 palas. — Corn , 
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A herd of 100 heads of asses and mules shall contain 5 
male animals ; that of goats and sheep ten ; and a herd of 
ten heads of either cows or buffaloes shall contain four male 
animals.^ 

[Thus ends Chapter XXIX, “ The Superintendent of 
Cows” in Book II, “ The Duties of Government Superin- 
tendents ” of the Artha^astra of Kautilva. End of the fiftieth 
chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER XXX. 

The Superintendent of Horses. 

The Superintendent of Horses shall register the breed, age, 
^22 colour, marks, group or classes, and the native place of 
liorses, and classify as (1) those that are kept in sale- 
house for sale (panyagarikam), pJ) those that are recently pur- 
chased (krayopagatam), (8) those that have been captured 
in wars (ahavalabdhani), (4) those that are of local breed 
(ajatain), (5) tliosc that are sent thither for help (sahayya- 
kagatam). ((i) those tliat are mortgaged (panasthitam), and 
(7) those tliat are temporarily kept in stables (yavatkalikam). 

He shall make a report (to the king) of such animals 
as are inauspicious, crippled, or diseased. 

Every horseman shall know how to make an economic 
use of whatever he has received from the king’s treasury 
and storehouse. 

The superintendent shall have a stable constructed as 
spacious as required by the number of horses to be kept 
therein, twice as broad as the length of a horse, with four 
doors facing the four quarters, with its central floor suited 
for the rolling of horses, with projected front provided with 
w'ooden seats at the entrance, and containing monkeys, 
peacocks, red spotted deer (prishata), mangoose, partridges 
(chakora), parrots, and maina birds (sarika) ; the room for 
every horse shall be four times as broad or long as the 
length of a horse, with its central floor paved with smooth- 


• In Sloka-metre. 
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ened wooden planks, with separate compartments for fodder 
(khadanakoshthakam), with passages for the removal of 
urine and dung, and with a door facing either the north or 
the east. The distinction of quarters (digvibhaga) may be 
made as a matter of fact or relatively to the situation of the 
building. 

Steeds, stallions and colts shall be separately kept. 

A steed that has just given birth to a colt shall be pro- 
vided for the first three days with a drink of 1 prastha of 
clarified butter ; afterwards it shall be fed with a prastha 
of flour (saktu) and made to drink oil mixed with medicine 
for ten nights ; after that time, it .shall have cooked grains, 
meadow grass, and other things suited to the season of 
the day. 

A colt, ten days old, shall be given a kudumba of flour 
mixed with :|th kudumba of clarified butter, and 1 prastha 
of milk till it becomes six months old ; then the above 
rations shall be increased half as much during each suc- 
ceeding month, with the addition of 1 prastha of barley till 
it becomes three years old, then one drona of barley till 
it grows four years old ; at the age of four or five, it attains 
its full development and becomes serviceable. 

The face (mukha) of the best hor.se measures 62 angu- 
las ; its length is 6 times its face ; its shank is 20 angulas ; 
and its height is 4 times its shank. 

Horses of medium and lower sizes fall short of the 
above measurement by two and three angulas 
respectively. 

The circumference (parinaha) of the best horse mea- 
sures 100 angulas, and horses of medium and lower sizes 
fall short of the above measurement by five parts (pancha- 
bhagavaram).^ 

For the best horse (the diet shall be) 2 dronas of any 
one of the grains, rice (sali, vrihi,) barley, panic seeds 
(priyangu) soaked or cooked, cooked mudga (Phraseolus 
Munga) oi; masha (Phraseolus Eadiatus) ; one prastha of 

1 A horse of raedinm size measures 95 angulas and that of lower size 90 
angulas in circumference.- Com. 
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oil, 5 palas of salt, 50 palas of flesh, 1 adhakaof broth (rasa) 
or -2 adhakas of curd, 5 palas of sugar (kshara), to make their 
diet relishing, 1 prastha of sura, liquor, or 2 prasthas of 
milk. 

The same quantity of drink shall be specially given 
to those horses which are tired of long journey or of carry- 
ing loads. 

One prastha of oil for giving enema (anuvasana), 1 
kudumba of oil for rubbing over the nose, 1,000 palas of 
meadow grass, twice as much of ordinary gi'ass (trina) ; 
and hay-stalk or grass shall be spread over an area of 
6 aratnis.^ 

The same quantity of rations less by one-quarter for 
horses of medium and lower size. 

A draught horse or stallion of medium size shall be 
given the same quantity as the best horse ; and similar 
horses of lower size shall receive the same quantity as a 
horse of medium size. 

Steeds and parasamas' shall have one quarter less of 
rations. 

Half of the rations given to steeds shall be given to 
colts. 

Thus is the distribution of ration dealt with. 

Those who cook the food of horses, grooms, and veteri- 
nary surgeons shall have a share in the rations (pratisvada- 
bhajah). 

Stallions which are incapacitated owing to old age, 
disease or hardships of war, and, being therefore rendered 
unfit for use in war live only to consume food shall in the 
interests of citizens and country people be allowed to 
cross steeds. 

The breed of Kambhoja, Sindhu, Aratta, and Vanayu 
countries are the best ; those of Bahlika, Papeya, Sauvira, 
and Taitala are of middle quality ; and the rest ordinary 
(avarah). 

These three sorts may be trained either for war 
or for riding according as they are furious (tikshna), mild 
(bhadra), or stupid or slow (manda). 


> Xo form a bedding for the horse. — Com, 


S Mules, 
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The regular training of a horse is its preparation for 
war (sannahyaiu karma). 

Circular movement (valgana), slow movement (m'chair- 
gata), jumping (langhana), gallop (dhorana), and response 
to signals (naroshtra) are the several forms of riding 
(aupavahya). 

Aupaveriuka, ‘ vardhiuanaka,' yainaka,^ alidhapluta/ 
vrithatta'^ and trivachali are the varieties of circular 
movement (valgana). 

The same kind of movements with the head and ear 
kept erect are called slow movements. 

These arc performed in sixteen ways : — 

Praklrnaka/ praklrnottara,'^ nishanna,” parsvanuvritta/® 
lirmimarga/* sarabhakridita,*'sarabhapluta,’’^ tritala,” bahya- 
nnvritta,''’ panchapani,’*' simhayata,*’ svadhuta/** klishta/” 
silaghita,*' brimhita,"’ imshpabhiklrna.'^ 

Jumping like a monkey (kapipluta), jumping like a 
frog (bhekapluta), sudden jump (eka))luta), jumping with 
one leg (ekapadapluta), leaping like a cuckoo (kokila-sam- 

I Hasta Tiiatra inandalah, turning in a circle of a band in diainetre.^Vi/;?, 
Tavaiiniatraiiiaiidalapanktii'Hiipati advoucing keeping to the circular 
■movement previously begun. — Com. 

Yugapadubhayamandalavalgnnali ('*) — Com. 

I Running and jumping simultaneously — Com, 

Movement of only the front portion of the body — Com. 

'» Movement of onlv the hind portion of the body. — Com. 

7 A combination of all kinds of movements. — Com, 

h The same as the last one, but with one kind of movement kept proini- 
neiit. — Com. 

•' A movement in which the bind portion of the body is kept steady,— Com. 

1 6 Movement side ways. — Com. 

- I Movement up and dox^Ti like a wave.— Com. 

1 2 riaying like a Sarabha, a beast. — Com. 

1 3 Leaping like the Sarabha. —Com. 

1 ^ Movement using only three legs. — Com. 

I ’ Moving right and left. — Com. ' 

1 6 Moving by using three legs and two legs alternately. — Com. 

1 7 Pacing like a lion.— Com. 

1 s (rallop with long strides. — Com. 

1 ■' Moving straight without a rider. — Com. 

2 o Moving with its front portion of the body bent.— Com. 

2 i Moving with its hind part of the body bent. — Com. 

2 2 Zigza^^ motion. — Com, 
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chari), dashing with its breast almost touching the ground 
(urasya), and leaping like a crane (bakasamchari) are the 
several forms of jumping. 

Flying like a vulture (kanka), dashing like a water- 
duck (varikiinaka), running like a jieacock (mayiira) half the 
speed of a peacock (ardhmayura), dashing like a mangoose 
(nakula), half the speed of a mangoose (ardha-nakula), run- 
ning like a hog (varaha) and half the speed of a hog (ardha- 
varaha) are the several forms of gallop. 

Movement following a signal is termed naroshtra. 

Six, nine, and twelve* yojanas^ (a day) are the dist- 
ances (to be traversed) by carriage-horses. 

Five, eight, and ten yojanas are the distances (to be 
traversed) by riding horses (prishthaviihya). 

Trotting according to its strength (vikrama). trotting 
with good breathing (bhadrasvasa), and pacing with a load 
on its back arc the three kinds of trot. 

Trotting according to strength (vikrama), trot com- 
bined with circular movement (valgita), ordinary trot (upa- 
kantha). middlemost speed (upajava). and ordinary speed 
are also the several kinds of trot (dhara). 

(Qualified teachers shall give instructions as to the 
manufacture of proper ropes with which to tether the horses. 

Charioteers shall see to the manufacture of necessary- 
war accoutrements of horses. 

Veterinary surgeons shall apply requisite remedies 
against undue growth or diminution in the body of horses 
and also change the diet of horses according to changes in 
seasons. 

Those who move the horses (sutragrahaka), those whose 
jgg business is to tether them in stables, those who sup- 
ply meadow-grass, those who cook the grains for the 
horses, those who keep watch in the stables, those who 
groom them and those who apply remedies against poison 
shall satisfactorily discharge their specified duties and shall, 
in default of it, forfeit their daily wages. 


I For the three kinds of horses respectively. 
- A yojana=5i'’i miles. See ch. *20, Bk. II. 
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Those who take out for the purpose of ridinj^ such 
horses as are kept inside (the stables) either for the purpose 
of waving lights (nirajana) or for medical treatment shall be 
fined 12 panas. 

When, owing to defects m medicine or carelessness in 
the treatment, the disease (from which a horse is suffering) 
becomes intense, a fine of twice the c<jst of the treatment 
shall be imposed ; and when, owing to defects in medicine, 
or not administering it, the result becomes quite the reverse, 
a fine equal to the value of the animal (patramulya) shall 
be imposed. 

The same rule shall apply to the treatment of cows, 
buffaloes, goats, and sheep. 

Horses shall be washed, bedaubed with sandal powder, 
and garlanded twice a day. On now moon days saciifice to 
Bhiitas, and on full moon days the chanting of auspicious 
hymns shall be performed. Not only on the ninth day of 
the month of Asvayuja, but also both at the commencement 
and close of journeys (yatra) as well as in the time of disease 
shall a priest wave lights invoking blessings on the horses.^ 

[Thus ends Chapter XXX, “ The yupermtendent of 
Horses ” in Book II, “ The Duties of Government Superin- 
tendents,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the fifty- 
first chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEK XXXI. 

The Sueerintendent of Elephants. 

The Superintendent of elephants .shall take proper steps 
to protect elephant-forests and supervise the operations with 
regard to the standing or lying m stables of elephants, male, 
female, or young, when they are tired after training, and 
examine the proportional quantity of rations and grass, the 
extent of training given to them, their accoutrements and 
ornaments, as well as the work of elephant-doctors, of train- 
ers of elephants in warlike feats, and of grooms, such as 
drivers, binders and others. 


1 lu Sioka*mvtrt‘. 
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There shall be , constructed an elephant stable twice as 
136 twice as high as the length (ayania) of an 

elephant, with sepai’ate apartments for female ele- 
phants, with projected entrance (sapragrivain),* with posts 
called kuiuari,'^ and with its door facing either the east or 
the north. 

The space in front of the smooth posts (to which ele- 
phants are tied) shall form a square, one .side of which is 
equal to the length of an elephant and shall be paved with 
smooth wooden planks and provided with holes tor the 
removal of urine and dung. 

The space where an elephant lies down shall be as 
broad as the length of an elephant and provided with a flat 
form raised to half the height of an elephant tor leaning on. 

hlephants serviceable in war or for riding shall be kept 
inside the tort; and those that are still being tamed or are 
of bad temper shall be kept outside. 

The first and the seventh of the eight divisions of the 
day are the two bathing times of elephants ; the time subse- 
quent to those two periods is tor their food ; forenoon is the 
time for their exercise ; afternoon is the time for drink ; 
two (out of eight) parts of the night are the time for sleep ; 
one-third of the night is spent in taking W'akeful rest. 

The summer is the season to capture elejihants. 

That which is *20 years old shall be captured. 

Young elephants (bikkai,'’ infatuated elephants (mug- 
dha),^ elephants without tusks, disea.sed elephants, ele- 
phants which suckle their young ones (dhenuka), and female 
elephants (hastini) shall not be captured. 

(That which is) seven aratnis in height, nine aratnis in 
length, ten aratnis in circumference and is (as can be in- 
ferred from such measurement), 40 years old, is the best. 

That which is 30 years old is of middle class ; and that 
which is 25 years old is ot the lowest class. 

1 Witli a room at the entrance measuring nine liastas. — Com. 

- A b.ilaiice-like rod mounted on the post to which an elephant is tied is 
Kniuari. 

That are still sucking. — t'o/w. 

1 That whose tu^ks are of the same length as those of a female elephant. — 
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The diet (for the last two classes) shall be lessened by 
one-quarter according to the class. 

The rations for an elephant (of seven aratnis in height) 
shall be 1 drona of rice, ^ adhaka of oil, 3 prasthas of ghi, 
10 palas of salt, 50 palas of flesh, 1 adhaka of broth (rasa) 
or twice the quantity (i.e., 2 adhakas) of curd ; in order to 
. render the dish tasteful, 10 palas of sugar (kshara), 
1 adhaka of liquor, or twice the quantity of milk 
(payah) ; 1 prastha of oil for smearing over the body, ^ pra- 
stha (of the same) for the head and for keeping a light in 
the stables; '2 bharas' of meadow grass, bharas of ordinary 
grass (sashpa), and 21 bharas of dry grass and any quantity 
of stalks of various pulses (kadankara). 

An elephant in rut (atyarala) and of 8 aratnis in height 
shall have equal rations with that of 7 aratnis in height. 

The rest of 0 or 5 aratnis in height shall be provided 
with rations proportional to their size. 

A young elephant (bikka) captured for the mere pur- 
pose of sporting with it shall be fed with milk and meadow 
grass. 

That which is blood-red (samjataldhita),'* that w'hich is 
fleshed, that which has its sides evenly grown (samalipta- 
paksha), that which has its girths full or equal (samakak- 
shya), that whose flesh is evenly spread, that which is of 
even surface on its back (samatalpatala) and that which is 
of uneven surface (jatadronika) are the several kinds of 
physical splendour of elephants. 

Suitably to the seasons as well as to their physical 
splendour, elephants of sharp or slow sense (bhadra and 
mandra) as well as elephants possessed of the characteristics 
of other beasts shall be trained and taught suitable work.^ 

[Thus ends Chapter XXXI, “ The Superintendent of 
Elephants ” in Book II, “ The Duties of Government Super- 
intendents of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the 
fifty-second chapter from the beginning.] 


1 bhara=2,000 palas.— Com. 

a When much emaciated, the body o| an elephant appears blood-red, — Com. 
s in Bloka-metre, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Training or Elephants. 

Elephants are classified into four kinds in accordance with 
the training tliey are given : that which is tameable (dam- 
ya), that which is trained for war (sannahya), that which is 
trained for riding (aupavahya), and rogue elephants (vyala). 

Those which are tameable fall under five groups : that 
which suffers a man to sit on its withers (skandhagata), 
that which allows itself to be tethered to a post (stambha- 
gata), that which can be taken to water (varigata)/ that 
which lies in pits fapapatagata), and that which is attached 
to its herd (yuthagata).' 

All these elephants shall be treated with as much care 
as a young elephant (bikkal. 

Military training is of seven kinds ; Drill (upasthana),^ 
turning (samvartana),^ advancing (samyana),'^ trampling 
138 killing (vadhavadha),*' fighting with other 

elephants (hastiyuddha), assailing forts and cities 
(nagarayanam), and warfare. 

Binding the elephants with girths (kakshyakarma)/ 
putting on collars (graiveyakakarma), and making them 
work in company with their herds (yuthakarma) are the 
first steps (upa-vichara) of the above training.'^ 

Elephants trained for riding fall under seven groups ; 
that which suffers a man to mount over it when m com- 
pany with another elephant (kunjaropavahya), that which 
suffers riding when led by a warlike elephant (sannahyopa- 
vahya), that which is taught trotting (dhorana;, that which 
is taught various kinds of movements (adhanagatika),® that 

' That which enters the forest known as varihandlia. — Com. 

That whicli is being taught sports along with the head of tamed 
elephants.— Tom. 

“ Such as rising, bending, and jumping over fences, ropes, etc. — Com. 

* Such as lying down, sitting, and leaping over pits and lines drawn.— Com 

5 Going straight and transverse or making serpentine movements.— Com. ' 

« Trampling down the horses and chariots and killing the infantry-.— Com 

7 Knowledge of girths, collars, and herds is additional training.— Com. 

» Moving with two or three legs. 
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which can be made to move by using a staff (yashtvupa- 
vahya), that which can be made to move by using an iron 
hook (totropavahya), that which can be made to move 
without whips (suddhopavahya), and that which is of help 
in hunting. 

Autumnal work (saradakarma),* mean or rough work 
(hinakarma),^ and training to respond to signals are the 
first steps for the above training. 

Rogue elephants can be trained only in one way. The 
only means to keep them under control is punishment. It 
has a suspicious aversion to work, is obstinate, of perverse 
nature, unsteady, wilful, or of infatuated temper under the 
influence of rut. 

Rogue elephants whose training proves a failure may 
be purely roguish (suddha),’^ clever in roguery (suvrata),^ 
perverse (vishama),'' or possessed of all kinds of vice. 

The form of fetters and other necessary means to keep 
them under control shall be ascertained from the doctor of 
elephants. 

Tetherposts (alana), collars, girths, bridles, legchains, 
frontal fetters are the several kinds of binding instruments. 

A hook, a bamboo staff, and machines (yantra) are 
instruments. 

Necklaces such as vaijavanti and kshurapramala, and 
litter and housings are the ornaments, of elephants. 

Mail-armour (varma), clubs (totra), arrow-bags, and 
machines are war-accoutrements. 

Elephant doctors, trainers, expert riders, as well as 
those who groom them, those who prepare their food, those 
who procure grass for them, those who tether them to posts, 

1 That which is stout, thin, red or diseased is termed sarada. The stout 
animal is to be starred ; the emaciated made stout ; the red i.e., dyspeptic made 
to have its appetite intense ; and the diseased put under medical treat- 
ment. — Com. 

*2 That which has no exercise is termed hina ; it is to be put to exercise 
according!)’. — Com, 

This is extremely ferocious and has 18 blemishes, — Cojn. 

* This is ever ready to run away and has 15 blemishes. — Com. 

5 This has the vices of the first two combined in it. — Com. 
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those who sweep elephant stables, and those who keep 
watch in the stables at night, are some of the persons that 
have to attend to the needs of elephants. 

Elephant doctors, watchmen, sweepers, cooks and 
others shall receive (from the storehouse,) 1 prastha of 
cooked rice, a handful of oil, and 'ipalasof sugar and of salt. 
Excepting the doctors, others shall also receive 10 palas 
of flesh. 

Elephant drx;tors shall apply necessary medicines to 
139 ®*®P^^3,nts which, while making a journey, happen to 
suffer from disease, overwork, rut, or old age. 

Accumulation of dirt in stables, failure to supply grass, 
causing an elephant to he down on hard and unpi’epared 
ground, striking on vital parts of its body, permission to a 
stranger to ride over it, untimely riding, leading it to water 
through impassable places, and allowing it to enter into 
thick forests are offences punishable with fines. Such fines 
shall be deducted from the rations and wages due to the 
offenders. 

During the [leriod of Chatunnasya (the months of July, 
August, September and Octolrer) and at the time when two 
seasons meet, waving of lights shall be performed thrice. 
Also on new-moon and full-moon days, commanders shall 
perform sacrifices to Bhutas for the safety of elephants.^ 

Leaving as much as is equal to twice the circumference 
of the tusk near its root, the rest of the tusks shall be cut 
off once in ‘2^ years in the case of elephants born in coun- 
tries irrigated by rivers (nadija), and once in 5 years in the 
case of mountain elephants.' 

[Thus ends Chapter XXXII, “ The Training of Ele- 
phants ” in Book II, “ The Duties of Government Superin- 
tendents " of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the fifty- 
third chapter from the beginning.] 


In Sloka-jnetre. 
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CHAPTEK XXXIII. 

The Superintendent of Chariots; 

THE SuPENINTENDENT OF INFANTRY AND THE DUTY 
OP THE CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

The functions of the Superintendent of horses will explain 
those of the Superintendent ot chariots. 

The Superintendent of chariots shall attend to the con- 
struction ot chariots. 

The best chariot shall measure 10 jmrushas in height 
(t.e., 1‘20 angulas), and 12 purushas in width. After 
this model, 7 more chariots with width decreasing by 
one purusha successively down to a chariot of (i purushas 
in width shall be constructed. He shall also construct cha- 
riots of gods (devaratha), festal chariots (pushyaratha),^ 
battle chariots (sangramika), travelling chariots (pariyanika), 
chariots used in assailing an enemy's strong-holds (parapu- 
rabhiyanika), and training chariots. 

He shall also examine the efficiency in the training of 
J40 shooting arrows, in hurling clubs and 

cudgels, in wearing mail armour, in equipment, in 
charioteering, in fighting seated on a chariot, and in control- 
ling chariot horses. 

He shall also attend to the accounts of provision and 
wages paid to those who are either permanently or tempo- 
rarily employed (to prepare chariots and other things). Also 
he shall take steps to maintain the employed contented and 
happy by adequate reward (yogyarakshanushthanam),'^ and 
ascertain the distance of roads. 

The same rules shall apply to the superintendent of 
infantry. 

The latter shall know the exact strength or weakness 
of hereditary troops (mania), hired troops (bhrita), the cor- 
porate body of troops (sreni), as well as that of the army of 
friendly or unfriendly kings and of wild tribes. 

1 Chariots used on festive occasions, such as coronation, etc. — Com, 

Some tak«’ this to mean ‘ to keep the employed at a safe distance froxu 
the nitrifies of enemies.'— Com. 
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He shall be thoroughly familiar with the nature of 
fighting in low grounds, of open battle, of fraudulent attack, 
of fighting under the cover of entrenchment (khanakayud- 
dha), or from heights (akasayuddha), and of fighting during 
the day and night, besides the drill necessary for such war- 
fare. 

He shall also know the fitness or unfitness of troops on 
emergent occasions. 

With an eye to the position which the entire army 
(chaturangabala)' trained in the .skilful handling of all kinds 
of weapons and in leading elephants, horses, and chariots have 
occupied and to the emergent call for which they ought to 
be ready, the commander-in-chief shall be so capable as to 
order either advance or retreat (ayogamayogam cha). 

He shall also know what kind of ground is more advan- 
tageous to his own army, what time is more favourable, 
what the strength of the enemy is, how to sow dissension 
in an enemy's army of united mind, how to collect his own 
scattered forces, how to scatter the compact body of an 
enemy’s army, how to assail a fortress, and when to make 
a general advance. 

Being ever mindful of the discipline which his army 
has to maintain not merely in camping and marching, but 
in the thick of battle, he shall designate the regiments 
(vyiiha) by the names of trumpets, boards, banners, or flags.'^ 

[Thus ends Chapter XXXIII, “ The Superintendent 
of Chariots, the Superintendent of Infantry, and the Duties 
of the Commander-in-Chief " in Book H, “ The Duties of 
Government Superintendents ” of the Arthasastra of Kau- 
tilya. End of the fifty-fourth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

The Supekintexdent of Passports. 

The Superintendent of Passports shall issue passes at the 
rate of a masha per pass. Whoever is provided with a pass 

1 Elephants, horses, chariots, and infantry. — Com. 
a la Sloka-metre. 
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shall be at liberty to enter into, or go out of, the country. 
Whoever, being a native of the country enters into or goes 
out of the country without a pass shall be fined 
12 panas. He shall be punished with the first 
amercement for producing a false pass. A foreigner guilty 
of the same offence shall be punished with the highest 
amercement. 

The superintendent of pasture lands .shall examine 
passes. 

Pasture grounds shall be opened betw'een any two dan- 
gerous places. 

Valleys shall be cleared from the fear of thieves, ele- 
phants, and other beasts. 

In barren tracts of the country, there shall be con- 
structed not only tanks, buildings for shelter, and wells, but 
also flower gardens and fruit gardens. 

Hunters with their hounds shall reconnoitre forests. 
At the approach of thieves or enemies, they shall so hide 
themselves by ascending trees or mountains as to e.scape 
from the thieves, and blow conch-shells or beat drums. As 
to the movements of enemies or wild tribes, they may send 
information by flying the pigeons of royal household with 
passes (mudra) or causing fire and smoke at successive dis- 
tances. 

It shall be his duty to protect timber and elephant 
forests, to keep roads in good repair, to arrest thieves, to 
secure the safety of mercantile traffic, to protect cows, and 
to conduct the transaction of the people.^ 

[Thus ends Chapter XXXIV, “ The Superintendent of 
Passports, and the Superintendent of Pasture Lands,” in 
Book II, “ The Duties of Grovernment Superintendents,” of 
the Arthasastra of Ivautilya. End of the fifty-fifth chapter 
from the beginning.] 


* In Sloka-metre. 


23 
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CIlAl'TEK XXXY. 


Till-: Di tv of Kevkm i;-Coi.fkctoks ; Spihs in the 
CJl'isi; of Hoi skiioi.dkus, Mekchants 
AND AsCFTIFS. 

(livi(U‘(l tlu‘ kingdom (janaparliO into fonr districts, 
and having also subdivided the villaftcs (<;i'aina) as ot first, 
middle and lowest rank, lie shall hi’ing them under one or 
anotherof the following heads; — Villages that are exempted 
from taxation iparihai'aka) ; those that supply 
soldiers (avudln'ya) : those that jiay their taxes in the 
form ot grams, cattle, gold (hiranya), or raw material 
(kupya) ; and those that su[)pl> tree labour (vishti),^ and 
dairy produce iii hen of taxes ikarapratikara). 

It Is the dut> of Gopa. village accountant, to attend to 
the accounts of five or ten villages as ordered by the 
Collector-General, 

Bv setting u[) boundaries to villages, by numbering 
plots of grounds as cultivated, uncultivated, plains, wet 
lands, gardens, vegetable gardens, fences (vata), forests, 
altars, temples of gods, irrigation works, cremation grounds, 
feeding bouses isattrai, places where water is freely supplied 
to travellers iprajiak places of pilgrimage, pasture grounds 
and roads, and thereby fixing the boundaries of various vil- 
lages. of fields, of forests, and of roads, he shall register 
gifts, sales, chanties, and remission of taxes regarding 
fields. 

Also having numbered the houses as taxpaying or non- 
taxpayiug, he shall not only register the total number of 
the inhabitants of all the tour castes in each village, but 
also keep an account of the exact number ot cultivators, 
cow-herds, merchants, artizaiis, labourers, slaves, and biped 

1 Tho''C '’klio HIT to wojk in biiilc]iii«: fort'' and otluT {^overniuent buildings 
to%\ard= tlic payujent of taxen due from them. — Coin. 
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and quadruped animals, fixing at the same time the amount 
of gold, free labour, toll, and fines that can be collected 
from it (each house). 

He shall also keep an account of the number of young 
and old men that reside in each house, their history 
(charitra), occupation (ajiva), income (aya), and expenditure 
(vyaya). 

Likewise Sthanika, district officer, shall attend to the 
accounts of one quarter of the kingdom. 

In those places which are under the jurisdiction of 
Gopa and Sthanika, commissioners (prodeshhirah) specially 
deputed by the Collector-general shall not only msjiect the 
work done and the means employed by the village and 
district officers, but also collect the special religious tax 
known as bali (balipragraham kuryuh).* 

Spies under the disguise of householders (grihapatika, 
cultivators) who shill be deputed by the collector-general tor 
espionage .shall ascertain the validity of the accounts (of 
the village and district officers) regarding the fields, houses 
and families of each village — the area and output of pro- 
duce regarding fields, right of ownership and remission of 
taxes with regard to houses, and the caste and profession 
regarding families. 

They shall also ascertain the total number of men and 
beasts (janghagra) as well as the amount of income and 
expenditure of each family. 

They shall also find out the causes of emigration and 
immigration of persons of migratory habit, the arrival 
and departure of men and women of condemnable (anar- 
thya) character,''^ as well as the movements of (foreign) 
spies. 

Likewise spies under the guise of merchants shall 
ascertain the quantity and price of the I’oyal mer- 
chandise such as minerals, or products of gai’dens, 
forests, and fields or manufactured articles. 

* They sbail forcibly collect the taxes that are left in arrears ; or tliey may 
punish inlluencial but wicked officers. — Com. 

Such as dancers, actors apd the like. — Coin, 
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As regards foreign merchandise of superior or inferior 
quality arriving thither hv land or by water, they shall 
ascertain the amount of toll, road-cess, conveyance-cess, 
military cess, ferry-fare, and one-sixth portion (paid or 
payable by the merchants), the charges incurred by them 
for their own subsistence, and for the accommodation of 
their merchandise in warehouse (panyagara). 

Similarly spies under the guise of ascetics shall, as 
ordered by the Collector-general, gather information as to 
the proceedings, honest or dishonest, of cultivators, cow- 
herds, merchants, and heads of Government departments. 

In places where altars are situated or where four roads 
meet, in ancient rums, in the vicinity of tanks, rivers, bathing 
places, m places of pilgrimage and hermitage, and in desert 
tracts, mountains, and thick grown forests, spies under the 
guise of old and notorious thieves with their student bands 
shall ascertain the causes of arrival and departure, and halt 
of thieves, enemies, and persons of undue bravery. 

The Collector-general shall thus energetically attend to 
the affairs of the kingdom. Also his subordinates constitu- 
ting his various establishments of espionage shall along 
with their colleagues and followers attend to their duties 
likewise.' 

[Thus ends Chapter XXXV, “ The Duty of revenue 
collectors ; spies under the guise of house-holders, mer- 
chants, and ascetics, " in Book II, “The Duties of Govern- 
ment Superintendents" of the Artha.sastra of Kautilya. 
End of the fifty-sixth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The Duty of a City Superintendent. 

Like the Collector-general, the Officer in charge of the 
Capital City (Nagaraka) shall look to the affairs of the 
capital. 


> In Sloka-metre, 
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A Gopa shall keep the accounts of ten households, 
twenty households, or forty households. He shall 
not only know the caste, f^otra, the name, and occii- 
pation of both men and wtmien in those households, but 
also ascertain their income and expenditure. 

Likewise, the officer known as Sthanika shall attend to 
the accounts of the four quarters of the capital. 

Managers of charitable institutions shall send informa- 
tion (to Gopa or Sthanika) as to any heretics (Pashanda)^ 
and travellers arriving to reside therein. They shall allow 
ascetics and men learned in the Vedas to reside in such 
places only when those persons are known to be of reliable 
character. 

Artisans and other handicraftsmen may, on their own 
responsibility, allow others of their own pnd'ession to reside 
where they carry on their own work {i.e., in their own 
houses) . 

Similarly merchants may on their own responsibility 
allow other merchants to i-eside where they themselves 
carry on their mercantile work (i.e., their own houses or 
shops). 

They (the merchants) shall make a report of those who 
sell any merchandise in forbidden place or time, as well as 
of those who are in possession of any merchandise other 
than their own. 

Vintners, sellers of cooked flesh and cooked rice as well 
as prostitutes may allow any other person to reside with 
them only when that person is well-known to them. 

They (vintners, etc.) shall make a report of spendthrifts 
and fool-hardy persons wffio engage themselves in risky 
undertakings. 

Any physician who undertakes to treat in secret a 
patient suffering from ulcer or excess of unwholesome food 
or drink, as w'ell as the master of the house (wherein such 
treatment is attempted) shall be innocent only when they 
(the physician and the master of the house) make a report of 
the same to either Gopa or Sthanika ; otherwise both of 
them shall be equally guilty with the sufferer. 

l Buddhist Mendicants. — Com. 
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Masters of houses shall make a report of strangers 
arriving at, or departing from their houses ; otherwise they 
shall be guilty of the offence (theft, etc.) committed during 
that night. Even during safe nights {i.e... nights when no 
theft, etc., seems to have been committed), they shall be 
fined d panas (for not making such a report). 

Wayfarers going along a high road or by a foot path 
shall catch hold of any person whom they find to be suffer- 
ing from a wound or ulcer, or possessed of destructive 
instruments, or tired of carrying a heavy load, or timidly 
avoiding the presence of others, or indulging in too much 
sleep, or fatigued from a long journey, or who appears to be 
a stranger to the [ilace m localities such as inside or outside 
the capital, temples of gods, places of pilgrimage, or burial 
grounds, 

(Spies) shall also make a search for suspicious persons 
in the interior of deserted houses, in the workshops or 
houses of vintners and sellers of cooked rice and flesh, in 
gambling houses, and in the abode of heretics. 

Kindling of fire shall be prohibited during the two 
middlemost parts of day-time divided into four equal 
parts during the summer. A fine of ^-th of a pana 
shall be imposed tor kindling fire at such a time. 

Masters of houses may carry on cooking operations 
outside their houses. 

(If a house-owner is not found to have ready with him) 
five water-pots (pancha ghatinam), a kumbha,' a drona,^ 
a ladder, an axe,^ a winnowing basket,^ a hook' (such as is 
used to drive an elephant), pincers.'’ (kachagrahini), and a 
leather bag (driti), he shall be fined Jth of a pana. 

They shall also remove thatched roofs. Those who 
work by fire (blacksmiths) shall all together live in a single 
locality. 

1 A water vessel of that name. — Com. 

2 A water tub made of wood and kept at the door of each house.— 

To cut off beams. — Com. 

^ To blow off smoke. — Corn. 

^ To pull down the burning door panels. — Com, 

fi To remove hay stalk. — Com^ 
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Each houseowner shall ever be present (at night) at 
the door of his own house. 

Vessels filled with water shall be kept in thousands in 
a row without confusion not only in big streets and at 
places where tour roads meet but also in front of the royal 
buildings (rajaprigraheshu).^ 

Any house-owner who does not run to give his help in 
extinguishing the fire of whatever is burning shall be fined 
1‘2 panas ; and a renter (avakrayi, i.c., one who has occupied 
a house for rent) not running to extinguish fire shall be 
fined 6 panas. 

Whoever carelessly sets fire (to a house) shall be fined 
54 panas ; but he who intentionally sets lire (to a house) 
shall be thrown into fire.'"^ 

Whoever throws dirt in the street shall be punished 
with a fine of gth of a pana ; whoever causes mire or water 
to collect in the street shall be fined |th of a pana ; whoever 
commits the above offences in the king's road (rajamarga) 
shall be punished with double the above fines. 

Whoever excretes faeces in places of pilgrimage, reser- 
voirs of water, temples, and royal buildings shall be punished 
with fines rising from one pana and upwards in the order 
of the offences ; but when such excretions are due to the use 
of medicine or to disease no punishment shall be imposed. 

Whoever throws inside the city the carcass of animals 
such as a cat. dog. mangoose, and a snake shall be fined 3 
panas ; of animals such as an ass, a camel, a mule, and 
cattle shall be fined fi panas ; and human corpse shall be 
punished with a fine of 50 panas. 

When a dead body is taken out of a city through a gate 
other than the usual or prescribed one or through a path 
other than the prescribed path, the first amercement shall 
be imposed ; and those Avho guard the gates (through which 
the dead body is taken outv) shall be fined 200 panas. 

When a dead body is interred or cremated beyond the 
burial or cremation grormds, a fine of 12 panas shall be 
imposed. 

1 Store-room, elephant stables, etc.— Com. 

Into the same fire. — Com, 
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The interval between six nalikas (25 hours) after the 
fall of nif^ht anti six nalikas before the dawn shall 
be the period when a tniinpet shall be sounded prohi- 
biting the movement of the people. 

The trumpet having been sounded, whoever moves in 
the vic-imty of royal buildings during the first or the last 
yama (3 hours of the period shall be [lunisded with a fine of 
one pana and a tpiarter ; and during the middlemost yamas, 
with double the above tine ; and whoever moves outside 
(the royal buildings or the fort) shall be punished with four 
times the above fine. 

Whoever is arrested in suspicious places or as the per- 
petrator of a criminal act shall be examined. 

Whoever moves in the vicinity of royal buildings or 
ascends the defensive fortifications of the capital shall be 
punished witlr the middlemost amercement. 

Those who go out at night in order to attend to the 
work of midwifery or medical treatment, or to carry off a 
dead body to the cremation or burial grounds, or those who 
go out with a lamp in hand at night, as well as those who 
go out to visit the officer in charge of the city, or to find 
out the cause of a trunniet sound (turyapreksha *), or to 
extinguish the outbreak of fire or under the authority of a 
pass shall not be arrested. 

During the nights of free movement (chararatrishu “), 
those who move nut under disguise, those who stir out 
though forbidden Ipravarjitah), as well as those who move 
with clubs and other weapons in hand shall be punished in 
proportion to the gravity of their guilt. 

Those watchmen who stop whomever they ought not 
to stop, or do not stop whomever they ought to stop shall 
be punished with twice the amount of fine levied for un- 
timely movement. 

When a watchman has carnal connection with a slave 
woman, he shall be punished with the first amercement ; 
with a free woman middlemost amercement ; with a woman 

1 Who go out at the call of trmiipet sound or to witness dramatic perform- 
ances approNed of by the hnif;. — Cum. 

Such as occasions of festivities. — Cum, 
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arrested for untimely movement, the highest amercement; 
and a woman of high birth (kulastrt), he shall he put to 
death. 

When the otticer in charge of the city (nagaraka) does 
not inake a report (to the king) of whatever nocturnal 
nuisance of animate or inanimate nature (chetanachetana) 
has occurred, nr when he shows carelessness (in the dis- 
charge of his duty), he shall he punished in proportion to 
the gravity of his ci'ime. 

He shall make a daily inspection of reservoirs of water, 
of roads, of the hidden passage lor going out of the city, of 
forts, fortwalls, and other defensive works. 

He shall alsf) kee[) in his safe custody of whatever 
things he comes acios.s as lost, forgotten, or left behind by 
others. 

On the days to which the birth star of the king is 
assigned, as well as on full moon days, such prisoners as 
are young, old, diseased, or helpless (anatha) shall be let out 
from the jail (bandhanagilra' : or those who are of chari- 
table disposition or who have made any agreement with the 
prisoners may liberate them by paying an adequate ransom. 

Once in a day or once in five nights, jails may be 
emptied of prisoners in consideration f)f the work they 
^ have done, or of whipping inflicted upon them, or of 
an adequate ransom paid by them in gold.' 

Whenever a new country is conquered, when an heir 
apparent is installed on the throne, or when a prince is 
born to the king, prisonei’s are usually set free." 

[Thus ends Chapter XXXVI, “ the Duty of a City 
Superintendent ” in Book H. “ the Duties of Oovernment 
Superintendents," of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of 
the fifty-seventh chapter from the beginning.] 

With this ends the Second Book “ the Duties of Govern- 
ment Superintendents " of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 


^ and - In sloka-niPtre. 
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CONCERNING LAW. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Determination of Forms op Agreement; Determina- 
tion OP liEGAL Disputes. 

I N tlie cities of sangi-ahana/ dronamukha,' and sthaniya,^ 
and at places where districts meet, thiee members 
acquainted with Sacred Law (dharmastlias ') and three 
ministers of the king (aniatyas) shall carry on tlie admi- 
nistration of justice.'' 

(Valid and Invalid Trahsactiona.) 

They sliall hold a.s void agreements (vyavahara) 
entered into in seclusion, inside tlie houses, in the dead of 
night, in forests, in secret, or with fraud.'’ 

The proposer and tire accessory shall be punished with 
the first amercement^; the witnesses (srotri = v(rluntary 
hearers) shall each be punished with half of the above fine ; 
and accepters shall suffer the loss they may have sustained. 

But agreements entered into within the hearing of 
others, as well as those not otherwise condemnable shall be 
valid. 

See C’liap. T, Jiook II, 

•* Judifes were callpd tliemists iu {iiicient <Ireece : see Maine’s ancient Law, 
Ch. I. 

•' Compare Bribaspati and Kat\ayaiia. 

6 X, 1, 1, l:i; V. *2, IM. i'2 

”• A fine ranging from 48 to 96 panas is called first amercement : from 200 to 
.>00 panas. the middlemost; and from .500 to 1,000 panas the highest amerce- 
ment. See Chap. XVII. Book III. 


24 * 
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Thoso agreenionts whit-lt I'olatr to the division of 
inheiitanc?, sealed or unsealed deposits, or marriage; or 
those in which are, concerned women who are either 
iithicted with disease or wlio do not stir out; as well 
as those entered into hy persons who are not known 
to lie of unsound mind shall he valid though they might be 
entei’ed into inside houses. 

Transactions relating to rohhery, duel, marriage, or 
the execution of the king's ordt'r, as well as agreements 
entered into liy [lersons who usually do their business 
during the first part of the niglit shall lie valid though 
they might he done at night. 

With regard to those persons wlio live most part of 
their life in forests, whether as merchants, cowherds, her- 
mits, hunters, or spies, their agreements though entered 
into in forests shall lie valid. 

If fraudulent agreements, only such shall he valid as 
are entered into by spies. 

Agreements entered into hy mmnbers of any associa- 
tion among themselves shall he valid though entered into 
in private. 

Such agreements [i.e.. those entered into in seclusion, 
etc.) exce[)t as detailed ahovt' shall he void. 

So also agieements entered into by dependent or 
unauthorised [lersons, such as ,i lather's mother, a son, a 
father having a son, an outcast brother, the youngest 
brother of a famih' of undiviiled interests, a wife having 

■ _ o 

her husband or son. a slave, a hired labourer, any [lerson 
who is too young or too old to carry on business, a convict 
(abhisasta), a cripple, or an afflicted person, shall not be 
valid. But it would be otherwise it he were authorised.’ 

Even agreements entered into hv an authorised person 
shall be void if he was at the time (of making the agree- 
ments) under provocation, anxiety, or intoxication, or if he 
was a lunatic or a haunted person. 

In all these cases, the [iroposer, his accessory, and 
witnesses shall each be punished as specified above. 

’ Compare N. 1. ■26—42. Y. 2. ;S2— ii. 
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But such agreements as are entered into in person by any 
one with others of his own community in suitable place and 
time are valid provided the circumstances, the nature, the 
description, and the (jualities of the case are credible. 

Sucli agreements with tlie exception of ordei's (Adesa = 
probably a bill of exchange) and hypothecations may be 
binding thougb entered into by a thud person. Thus the 
determination of the forms of agreement. 

(The Trial.) 

The year, the season, the month, the fortnight (paksha), 
the date, the nature and place of the deed, the amount 
^ of the debt as well as the country, the residence, the 
caste, the gotra, the name and occupation of both the ])laintitf 
and the defendant both ol whom must be fit to sue and 
defend (kntasamarthavasthayoh), having been registered 
first, the statements of the parties shall be taken down in 
such order as is re([uired by the case. These statements 
shall then be thoroughly scrutinised. 

(The offence of Purokta.'' 

Leaving out the fjuestion at issue, eitlier of the parties 
takes resort to another ; his previous statement is not con- 
sistent with his subseijuent one : he insists on the necessity 
of considering the opinion of a. third person, though it is 
not worthy of any such consideration ; having commenced 
to answer the (piestion at issue, he breaks off at once, even 
though he is ordered to continue’ ; he introduces questions 
other than those specified by himself; he withdraws his 
own statement; he does not accept what his own witnesses 
have deposed to ; and he holds secret conversation with his 
witnesses where he ought not to do so. 

These constitute the offence of Parokta." 

[Punishinent for Parokta.) 

Fine for parokta is five times the amount (parokta- 
dandah panchabandah 

> Having coniiueuced to answer the question at issue, he takes up an 
anutlier useless or irrelevant question.— Ms. of the Artlias.istra. No. 335, Royal 
Library, Munich. 

■!. N. I, 24. .50. 60 ; .M. S, 53-,55. 

•>, See Foot-note on ‘ panchabaudha and dasabandha, ’ Chapters XI and 
^IIl, Book 111. 
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Fine for self assertion (svayauivadi = asserting with- 
out evidenced is ten tiineh tlie amount (dasabandha.) * 

{Pdifmriifa for Witncuxes.) 

Fee.-' tor witnesses (purusliabhritih) slrall cover ith ol 
the amount (asU'ingab Provision pi’opeu-tional to the 
amount siual for may also be made for the expenses 
incurred by witnesses in their iourney. Tlie defeated 
party shall pay these two kinds of costs, 

i.Couiit(’rsuitx.) 

In cases otlu'r than duel, robbery, as well as disputes 
among merchants oi- trade-guilds, the delendant shall tile 
no countercasc against the |)laintiff. Nor can thei'e he a 
countercase for the defendant." 

{Adjourtnnents.) 

The iilaintift shall (‘rejoin ‘I replv soon alter the 
defendant has answered the iiiiestions at issue. Itlse lie 
shall be guilty of parokta, lor the plaintiff knoAs tlie deter- 
mining factors of the case But the defendant does not do 
so.^ The, defendant may be allowed three or seven nights 
to prepre his defence. If he is not read\- with his defence 
within that time, lie shall be [uinished with a tine ranging 
from d to 12 panas. If he does not aiiswei' even after 
three lortnights, he shall be lined for parokta, and the 
plaintiff shall recover out of the defendant's property the 
amount of the case. But if the plaintiff sues for a mere 
return of gratitiuie (|)ratvui)akaranab' then no (decree shall 
be passed) 

The same punishment shall be meted out to sudi of 
the defendants as fail in their defence. 

If the jilaintiff fails to prove his case, he sitall (also) be 
150 ^'^*‘**' parokta. It he fails to substantiate his case 
against a dead or diseased defendant, he shall pay a tine 
and pertorm the (funeral) ceremonies of the defendant, as 

1 See Foot-note on * I’anchH^amlliu and da'sriljaudlta,* Chapter XI and XIII 
liuok III. 

Y. *2, 9. 10 ; X. 1 1, -■>>. 

N. Fp 1-1. Ife ; M.b. 5o. 

1 For a return of subsistence and help gi^en. — Munich Ms. 
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determined by the witnesses. If he proves his case, he 
may be permitted to take possession of the property hypo- 
thecated to him. 

But if he is not a Brahman, he may, on his failure to 
j)rove his case, be caused to perform such ceremonials as 
drive out demons (raksho{>hna rakshitakam.) 

* In virtue of his power to uphold the observance of 
the rcs])ective duties of the four castes and of the four divi- 
sions of lelipious life, and in virtue of his powei' to puard 
against the violation of the Dharmas, the king is the foun- 
tain of justice (dhavmapravartaka.) * 

' Sacred law (Dharma), evidence tVyavahara), history 
(Charitra). and edicts of kings (Ifajasasana) are the four 
legs of Law. 01 these four in order, the later is superior 
to the one pieviously named.' 

Dharma is eternal truth holding its swa\ over the 
world'*; Vyavahara, evidence, is in witnesses ; Charitra, 
history, is to be found in the tradition (sangraha), of the 
people ; and the order of kings is what is called sasana.^ 

As the duty of a king consists in protecting his sub- 
jects with justice, its observance leads him to heaven. He 
who does not protect his people oi upsets the social order 
wields his royal sceptre (danda) in vain. 

It is power and power (danda) alone which, only 
when exercised by the king with impartiality and m pro- 
portion to guilt either over his son or his enemy, maintains 
both this world and the next. ' 

The king who administers justice in accordance with 
sacred law (Dharma), evidence (vyavahara), history (sarns- 
tha) and edicts of kings (Nyaya) which is the fourth will be 
able to conquer the whole world bounded by the four quar- 
ters (Chaturantam mahim). 

Whenever there is disagreement between history and 
sacred law or between evidence and sacred law, then the 
mktter shall be settled in accordance with sacred law. 

i The original passages here as at the end of each chapter are in sloka-form. 
Such inetncal passages are marked with an asterisk in the translation except m 
the hi st two books. 

- Compare Jolly’s translation of Narada, Introduction, 

In truth lifcb Dharma. — Munich Ms. 

^ N. 1, 10. 11. " M. 8, 18. 19. 


r 
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' But wlieiiever sacred law (sastra') is conflict with 
rational law (l)harmanyaya = kin<fh' law), then reason shall 
he held authoritative; lor there the on‘>inal text (on which 
the sacred law has been based) is not available, ‘ 

Seif-assiu'tion (.svaxaiiivada) on the [lart of istlier ot the 
151 has often been found t'ault\. Ivxaiuination 

(amiyogal, honest\ (arjava), evidence (lietu) and 
asseveration b\ oatli (sapatliai — these alone can enable a 
man to win his cause. 

' \\’lienever, by means of the deposition ot witnesses, 
the statements of either of the parties are found contradic- 
tory, and whenever the cause of either of the jiarties is 
found thiougli the king's s[)ies to be lalse, then the decree 
shall be [lassed against that party. 

I Thus ends Chapter 1. “Determination ol forms of 
Agi'eement ; Determination of Legal lAisjuites " m Book 
111, “ Concerning Law," of the Arthasmtra of Kaulil\a. 
End ol the fifty-eighth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHABTEK IT. 

{.'oNC'KU.N'lXd M.VHRt \dK. ThK ] tl TY OF M .VKKI.vm-:, THE 
BuoPEHTY of V WoM.\N, .\NO Co.M PENS.VTlOXs FUl! Ke- 
M.VKUI.VOF.. 

M.\K1UAOk precedes the other calls ot life ( vyavahara.) 

Ehe giving in marriage ol a maiden well-adorned is 
called Brahma-mari-iago. d’he joint-perloimance ot sacred 
duties (by a man and a woman) is known as prajajiatva 
marriage. 

(Tlie giving in marriage of a maiden) for a couple of 
cows is called Arsha. (The giving in marriage of a maiden) 
to an ofliciating priest in a sacrifice is called Daiva. Tire 
voluntary union of a maiden with her lover is called Gan- 
dharva. Giving a maiden after receiving plenty of wealth 
(sulka) is termed Asura. The abduction of a maiden is 
called ICikshasa. The abduction of a maiden while she is 
aslee[) and in intoxication is called Paisacha marriage.'* 

* •' Dbarmasastra more authf^ritative than Y. 2,21; See 

aKo N. 1. 1, 39. 40. 

^ N. 12, 40-44; M. 3. 20-34 ; V. 1, oti-Gl. 
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Uf these, the tirst four arc aiicesliul customs of old and 
^22 are valid on their being appioved of by the father. 

The rest arc to be sanctioned bv both the fatlier and 
the mother; for it is they that receive tlie money (sulka) 
paid by the bridegroom for tlrcir dauglitei’. In case of tlie 
absence by death of either tlie father or the mother, the 
survive!' will receive the sulka. If both of them are dead, 
the iiuiiden berself shall receive it, .\ny kind uf marriage 
is approvablc, pi'ovided it pleasi s all those (that arc', concerned 
in it.) 


{Proprrfi/ Ilf Witiiiiii.) 

Means of subsistence (vrittil oj' jewellery (abadhya) 
constitutes wliat is called the pro|)erty of a woman.’ Means 
of subsistence valued at above two thousand shall be en- 
dowed ton her name). There is no limit to jeweller) . It is 
no guilt for the wife to make- use of this pro[)crty in niain- 
tainiug her son, her daughter-in-law or herself whenever 
her absent husband has made no provision fiir her main- 
tenance. In' calamities, disease and famine, in warding 
off dangers and in charitable acts, the husband, too, ina) 
make use of this propert).- Neither shall there be any 
complaint against the enjoyment (»f this property by mutual 
consent by a coujile who have brought forth a twin. Nor 
shall there he any complaint if this property has been en- 
joyed for three years by those who are wedded in accordance 
with the customs of the first tour kinds of marriage. But 
the enjoyment of this property in the cases of Gandharva 
and Asura marriages shall be liable to be restored together 
with interest ofi it. In the case of such marriages as are 
called Bakshasa and I’aisaelia, the use of this protierty shall 
be dealt with as theft. Thus the duty of marriage is dealt 
with. 

On the death of her husband a woman, desirous to lead 
a [lions life, shall at once receive not only her endowment 
and jewellery (sthapyabharanam), but also the balance of 
sulka due to her. If both ot these two things are not 
actually in her possession, though nominally given to her, 

* See Devala, Katyayaiia and Vya'>a. 

^ Y. 2, 143 : also Katya^aiia. 
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^1r‘ shall at once receive Ijoth uC them together witli interest 
(on llieir value.) It slie is desirous ol a second marriaoe 
(kill unihakama), she shall he, ^iveii on tlu' occasion of her 
riuiiarriaj^e (ni\esakah‘ ') w hatever either her father-in-law 
or her hushand or holh had ^i\eii to her.' The time at 
which women can remarry shall he e.vplained in connection 
with the suhji'ct ol lonp sojourn of luishands. 

[| a widow marries anv man other than of her father- 
in-law's sek'ction (s\a4uraprai iloiiiviuianivishni). slu' shall 
forfeit what(‘Vi‘r had been eiven ’’ to hc-r hy her father-in-law 
and her husband. 

'I’lie kinsmen lenatisi o! a woman sh.ill return to her 
whatiwer [iropertv of her own site had placed in their cus- 
tody. W'hoew'i' justl\- takt's a woman under his protection 
shall epually [iroteet lun- prop<'rt>. No woman shall suc- 
ceed in her attempt to establish her title to thi' ju’operty of 
her husband. 

If she lives a pious life, she ma> enjoy it idharma- 
kama bhunjita'.' No woman with a .son or sons sltall be 
at lihert\' to make Iree use of luu' own property (strfdhana); 
for that propi '11 V of hers her sons shall receive. 

If a woman attemjits to take possession of her own 
153 l’‘'‘’l’^''b' under the [ilea of maintainino her sons, 

she sliall be made to endow it in their name. If 
a, woman has many male children, then sJie shall conserve 
her ow n jiropertv m the same condition as she. had received 
from her husband. I'.ven that [iroperty which has been 
oiveii her with lull powers of enjoyment and disjiosal she 
shall endow' in the name of in r sons. 

A barren widow who is faitliful to the bed ot her dead 
husband may, under the protection ot her teacher, enjov 
her proiierty as Ion” as she lives : tor it is to ward off cala- 
mities that women are endowed with proiierty. On her 
death, her [)ropert\ s|mll pass into the hands of her kins- 
men (d.ayadai. ' 1 1- tin- luishand is alive and the wife is dead, 

1 and ' tlu* woitK Nivi'ihta and Xai\fs,aiiika. t hap, V, hk. iii. 

Datta. Tlto Miuiicli M's. ‘bhakta,’ portioned 

X. 1. ‘2.S ; al-io Katya''aua and Briha-spati. 

Kat\ayaiia. 
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then her sons and daughters shall divide her property 
among themselves. Tf there are no sons, ht'r daughters shall 
have it.' In their absence her husband shall take that 
amount of money (sulka) which he had given her, and her 
relatives shall retake whatever m the shape ol gilt or dowr\- 
they had presented-’ hej’. Thus the determination ol the 
property ol a woman is dealt with. 


(Jie-mnrnih/r of Molm.) 

II a W(.iman either brings lorth no (live) childi'en, or 
lias no male issue, or is barren, her husband shall wait lor 
eight \ears, (betore man'ving another). 11 she lu'ars onlv 
a dead child, he has to wait for tmi \eais. T1 slu' brings 
loi'th only females, he has to wait for twelve \eins.' Then 
:t he is di'sirous to have sons, he ma>' marry another, hi 
ca,se of violating this rule, he shall be made to ))ay her not 
only sulka, her pro[)erty gstridhanal and an adequati’ 
monetary compensation (adhivedamkamai tham). but also a 
hue ol ‘24 paiias to the (-rovemment ‘ Having given the 
necessary amount ol sulka and jiroperty istridhana) even 
to those women who have not received such things on the 
occasion of their marriage with him, and also ha\mg given 
his wives the jiroportionate compensatioM and an adequate 
subsistence (vritti', he may marr\ any number ol women : 
for women are created for the sake ol sons. If many nr all 
of them are at the same time in menses, he shall lie with 
that woman among them, whom he married earlier or wdio 
has a living son. In case of his concealing the fact of her 
being in menses or neglecting to lie w ith anv of them after 
her menses, he shall pay a tine of Ihi paiias. Of women 
who either have sons or are jiious or barren, or bring forth 
only a dead child or are bevond the age of menstruation, 
none shall be associated with against her liking. If a man 
has no inclmation, he may not lie with his wife w'ho is 
either afflicted with leprosy or is a lunatic. But if a woman 


1 Devala; Y. 2, 144. 

- Datta. The Munich Ms. reads ‘bliakta,' portioned. 
•> M. 9, 81. 

J Y. 2, 148. 
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is desirous of iuivioff sons, she iiiav lie with men bull’ering 
from such disease. 

ff a husband either is of liad cliaraeter or is long gone 
154 aliroad or lias heeonie a traitor to his king or is likely 
to endanger the life ol his wife or has fallen from his caste 
or has lost virilitN, he may he ahandoneil bv his wife.* 

[Thus ends ('hapter II, “ 'I’he l)ut\ of Marriage, the 
i’roperty of a W'oniau, and < 'oni[)enr,ation for Keiuarriage.” 
in Jbiok III “Concerning laiw," of the Arthasastra of Kau- 
tilya. End of the titty-ninth cha|)ter troin the beginning.] 


CH.'iPTEK 111. 

Tti}: iirry of .\ Wifi;; M.mntenanci-: of a Woman; 
Ckfeltv to Women ; En.mitv between Hcsband 
AND Wife; \ Wife’s 'I’kansokesston ; Hi;ii Kind- 
Ni;ss to another; .vnd forbidden transactions. 

Women, when twtdve years old, attain their majority iprap- 
tavyavahara) and men when si.xtcen years old.'- If after 
attaining their majority, thev prove disobedient to lawful 
authority (asusrushilyiini), women shall be lined 15 panas 
and men, twice the amount. 

{Matntciiaiicc of a irumaii.) 

A woman who has a right to claim maintenance for an 
uulimited period of time shall be given as much food and 
clothing igra.-^acidiadana) as m necessar> for her or more than 
is necessary in jimjiortion to the income of the maintainer 
(yatha-purushaparivapam va).'* If the period (for which 
such things are to be given to her) is limited, then a cer- 
tain amount of inonev fixed in [iroportion to the income of 
the maintainer shall be given to her; so also if she has not 
been given her sulka, property, and compensation (due to 
her for allowing her husband to remarry I. If after parting 
with her husband, she jilaces herself under the protection of 

I N, 12. <17 ; VKb. 17, 71. 

M. N. 1, 35-36. 

N. 13, -52. 
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any one belonging to her father-in-law’s family (svasnra- 
knla), or if she begins to live independently, then hcj' 
husband shall not he sued for (for her maintenance) . Thus 
the determination of maintenance is dealt with. 

iCnieltji to womeji.) 

\\’omen of refractive nature shall he taught manners 
by using such general exiiressions as ‘Thou, half naked; 
thou, fully naked ; thou, crijiple ; thou, fatherless : thou, 
motherless, (nagne vinagno n\ange' [iitrke' matrke vmagne 
ityanirdesena vinayagrahanam). Or three heats either 
with a hamhoo-hark or with a rope or with the palm 
of the hand may he given on her hips.’ Violation 
of the above rules shall he liable to half the [lunishment 
levied for defamation and criminal hurt. The same kind of 
punishment shall he meted out to a woman who, moved 
with jealousy or h.atred, shows, cruelty to her husband. 
Punishments for eng.aging in si»orts at the door of, oi outside 
her husband’s house shall he as dealt with elsewhere. Thus 
cruelty to women is dealt with. 

{En/nitji hitircen Jnishand and irifr.) 

A woman, who hates her husband, who has passed the 
period of seven turns of her menses, and who loves another 
shall immediatelx' return to her husband both the endow- 
ment and jewellery she h.as received from him, and allow him 
to lie down with another woman. A man, hating his wife, 
shall allow her to take shelter in the house of a mendicant 
woman, or of her lawful guardians or of her kinsmen. If 
a man falsely accuses his wife of adultery with one ot her 
or his kinsmen or with a spy — an accusation which can 
only be proved by eyewitnesses (drishtilingei — or falsely 
accuses her of her intention to deprive him of her company, 
he shall pay a fine of ]-2 panas. A woman, hating her 
husband, can not dissolve her marriage with him against 
his will. Nor can a man dissolve his marriage with his 
wife against her will. But from mutual enmity, divorce 
may be obtained (parasparam dveshanmokshah' . If a 
man, apprehending danger from his wife desires divorce 


1 >1, s, 299, aoo. 
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(jiiokshainielihet), he shall return to lier whatever she was 
”iven (on the occasion of her marriage). If a woman, 
under the apiireliension of danger from her husband, desires 
divorce, she shall forfeit her claim to her property ; mar- 
riages eoirtractc-d in accordance with the customs of the 
first four kinds of marriages cannot be dissolved.’ 

{Tran'^f/rrsslon.) 

11 11 woman engages her.self in amorous sports, or 
drinking in tlie face of an order to the contrary, she shall 
be fined •! paniis. She shall pay a fine of b [lanas for going 
out at da\ time to sport.s or to see a woman oi' spectacles. 
She shall [)a\ a fine of 12 panas if she goes out to see another 
man or for sjiorts.- For the same offences committed at 
night, the tines shall be doubleil. It a woman abducts 
another woman while the latter is asleep iir under intoxica- 
tion (suptamatta-[)ravraiane). or if she drags her husband 
as far as the door of the house, she shall be fined 12 panas. 
11 a woman leaves her house at night, site shall pay double 
the abovi' fine. If a man and a woman make signs to each 
other witli a view to sensual enjoynnmt, or carry on secret 
conversation (for the same purpose), the woman sliall pay a 
tine of 24 jianas, and the man, doulile the amount. A 
woman, holding out her hair, the tie of her dress round her 
loins, her teeth itr her nails, shall pay the first amercement, 
and a man, doing the same, twice the first amercement, 
p’or h'lhling convei'sation in suspicions places, whips may 
he sulistitiited for fines. Tn tire centre of the village, an 
outcaste [lerson (chandala) may whip sucli women five 
times on each ol the sides of their body. She mav get rid 
ol being wiuii[)ed by paying a pana for each whip (panikam 
v;i prnliaram inokshaveti. Tims transgression is dealt 
with. 

(Forbidden tninmctionn. > 

W'ith regard to a man and a woman who, though for- 
bidden to carry on any mutual transaction, help each other, 
the woman shall be fined 12. 24 and 54 panas respectively 
according as the help consists of li) small things, of 


> X'. 12, 90. 
M. 9. .St. 
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(ii) heavy things and (iii) of gold or gold-coin (hiranyasnvar- 
nayoh.) ; and the man, at doidde the above rates’. With 
regard to similar transaction between a man and a woman 
who cannot mix with each other (agamyayoh), half of the 
above punishment shall be levied. Similar punishment 
shall be meted out for any forbidden transaction with ain 
men. Thus forbidden transactions are dealt with. 

■' Treason, transgression and wandering at will shall 
deprive a woman of her claim not only lo (i) stri- 
dhana, some form of subsistence of above 2,0U0 [lanas 
and jewellery, (ii) and ahita, compensation she may have 
obtained tor allowing her husband to man y anothei- woman, 
but also (iii) to sulka, money which her parents may have 
received from her hushand.- 

[Thus ends Chapter 111. “The fluty ol a Wife; Main- 
tenance of a Woman ; Kniiiity between Husband and Wife; 
a Wife's Transgression ; and Forbidden f’ransactions " in the 
section “Concerning Marriage, " in Ifook 111, ‘•Concerning 
fjaw” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the si.xtieth 
chapter Irom the beginning.] 


CHAPTEE IV. 

VactRanc'Y. Elopemkxt axi) Shout .\ni) Tioxo 
So.johrxments. 

If under any other excuse than danger, a woman gets out 
of her husband's house, she shall be fined (i jianas. If she 
gets out against the order (of her husband) to the contrary, 
she shall be fined 1‘2 panas. If she goes beyond hei- neigh- 
bouring house (prativesagrihatigata\ah), she shall be fined 
6 panas. If she allows into her house her neighbour, takes 
into her house the alms of any mendicant, or the nuuchan- 
dise of any merchant, she shall be fined 1'2 panas. It she 
deals as above though expressly forbidden, she shall be 
punished with the first amercement. If she goes out 

J X. 12, 62, C6-K. 

- Kat3'ayanH, 
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beyond the snvrouiiding houses (parigrihatigatayam), she 
shall be fined 24 panas. If undei- any other excuse than 
danger, she takes into her liouse the wife of another man, 
she shall be fined 100 panas. But she will not be guilty if 
the entrance is effected without her knowledge or against 
her orders to the contrary. 

■Vly teacher says : — With a view to avoid danger, it is 
no offence for women to go to any male persoit who is a 
kinsman of her husband, or is a rich and prospm'ous gen- 
tlouan (sukhavastha), or is the head-man of the village oi- 
ls one of her guardians yinvadhikiilat, or who belongs to 
the family of a mendicant woman, oi- to any one of her own 
kinsmen. 

But Kautilya questions How is it possible for good 
women isadhvijana) to know at least this fact that the 
family of her own kinsmen consisting of a number of males 
is good'' ft is no offence for women to go to the liouses of 
kinsmen under the circumstances of death, disease, calami- 
ties, and continement of women. Whoever prevents 
her going under such circumstances, shall he fined 
12 panas. If a woman conceals herself under such circum- 
stances, she shall torlcit her endowment. If her kinsmen 
conceal her (with a view to exempt her from giving her aid 
under such circumstances), they shall lose the balance of 
sulka, money due to them from her husband for giving hei' 
in marriage. Thus vagrancy is dealt with. 

i Elopriiirnt or Criminal UendezrouH.) 

If leaving lier husband's house, a woman goes to 
another village, -.he shall not only pay a fine of 12 panas. 
hilt also loifeit l.er endowment and jewels Isthapvahhara- 
nalopascha). If under any oth.er excuse than receiving her 
subsistence or pilgrimage (bhariuadanatirthagamanabhya- 
manyatra). a woman goes to anv other place even in com- 
pany with an as.sociahle man, she, shall not only pa\ a fine 
of 24 panas, but also lose all kinds of social privileges 
(sarvadharmalupascha).' But the man who allows such a 
woman to accompany him in his journey shall he punished 
with the first amei-cement. It both of them (man and 

* Pai’asarH. 10. 
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woman) have similar ideals in life (tulyasreyasoh) and are 
of sinful life (papiyasoh), each of them shall he punished 
with the middle-most amercement. If he whom a woman 
accompanies in her journey is her near relative, he shall 
not he punished. If a relative allows a woman to accom- 
pany him, though he is forbidden, he shall be punished with 
half the above tine uuiddlemost amercement). If on a 
road, or in the middle of a forest, or in any other concealed 
places a woman falls into the company of any other man, 
or if, with a view to enjoyment, she accompanies a suspi- 
cious (U- forbidden man, she shall he guilty of elopement 
(sangrahanam vidyat). It is no offence for women to fall 
into the company of actors, players, singers, fishermen, 
hunters, herdsmen, vintners, or persons of any other kind 
who usually travel with their women. If a man takes a 
woman with him on his journey, though forbidden to do so, 
or if a woman accompanies a man though she is forbidden 
to do so, halt of the above fines shall be meted out to them. 
Thus elo[)eraent is dealt with. 

(Re-mftrriage of tromrn.) 

Wives who belong to Sudra, Vaisya, Kshatriya or 
Brahman caste, and who have not given birth to children 
should wait as long as a year for their husbands who have 
gone abroad for a shoi-t time; but if they are such as have 
given birth to children, they should wait for their absent 
husbands tor more than a year. If they are provided with 
maintenance, they should wait for twice the period of time 
just mentioned. If thev are not so provided with, their 
well-to-do gnatis should maintain them either for four or 
eight years. Then the gnatis should leave them to marry 
after taking what had been presented to them on the occa- 
^gg sion of their marriages. If the husband is a Brah- 
man, studying abroad, his wife who has no issue 
should wait for him for ten years ; but if she has given 
birth to children, she should wait for twelve years. If the 
husband is of Kshatriya caste, his wife should wait for him 
till her death ; but even if she bears children to a savarna 
husband, {i.e., a second husband belonging to the same 
gotra as that of the former husband) with a view to avoid 
the extinction of her race, she shall not be liable to con- 
tempt thereof (savarnata^ha prajata na’pavadam labheta). 

25 
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If the wife of an absent husband lacks maintenance and is 
deserted by well-to-do gnatis, she may remarry one whom 
she likes and who is in a position to maintain hei- and relieve 
her misery. 

A young wife (knmari) who is wedded in accordance 
with the customs of the first four kinds of marriage (dhar- 
mavivahat), and whose husband has gone abroad and is 
heard of sliall wait for him fnr the period of seven menses 
(saptatirthanyakanksheta), provided she Iras not publicly 
announced his name; hut she shall wait for him a year in 
case of her having announced the name of her absent hus- 
band who is heard of. In the case ol a husband who is 
gone abroad but who is not heard of, his wife shall w'ait for 
the period of five menses, but if the absent husband is not 
heard of, his wife shall wait for him for the period of ten 
menses. In the case of a husband who is gone abroad and 
is not heard of, his wife shall, if .she has received only a 
part of sulka from him, wait for him for the period of three 
menses; but if he is heard of, she shall wait tor him for the 
period of seven menses. A young wife who has received 
the whole amount of sulka shall wait for the period of five 
menses for her absent husband who is not heard of ; but if 
he is heard of, she shall wait for him for the period of ten 
menses. Then with the permission of judges (.dharmas- 
thairvisrishta), she may marry one whom she likes ; for 
neglect of intercourse with wife after her monthly ablution 
is. in the opinion of Kautilya, a violation of one’s duty 
(tirthoparodho hi dharmavadha iti Kautilyah). 

In the case of husbands who have long gone abroad 
(dirghapravasinah), who have become ascetics, or who have 
been dead, their wives, having no issue, shall wait for them 
for the period of seven menses ; but it they have given 
birth to children, they shall wait for a year. Then (each 
of these women') may marry the brother of her husband. 
If there are a number of brothers to her lost husband, she 
shall marry such a one of them as is next in age to her 
former husband, or as is virtuous and is capable of protect- 
ing her, or one who is the >oungest and unmarried. If 
there are no brothers to her lost husband, she may marry 
one who belongs to the same gotra as her husband’s or a 
relative. But if there are many such persons as can be 
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selected in marriage, she shall choose one who is a nearer 
relation of her lost husband.* 

It a woman \ iolates the above rule by remarrying one 
who is not a kinsman (dayada) of her husband, then the 
woman and the man who remarry each other, those that 
have given her in remarriage and those who have given 
their consent to it shall all he liable to the, punishment for 
elopement. 

[Thus ends Chapter IV, “ Vagrancy ; Elopement ; and 
Short and Long Sojournments,” in the section Concerning 
Marriage in Book III, “Concerning Law” of the Arthasas- 
tra of Kautilya. End of the Section Concerning Marriage. 
End of the si.xty-first chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER V. 

Division of iNHEUiTANrE. 

Sons whose fathers and mothers or ancestors are alive can- 
not be independent (anlsvarah). After their time, 
division of ancestral property among descendants 
from the same ancestor shall take place, calculating per 
sterpes (according to fathers'). 

Self-acquired property of any of the sons with the 
exception of that kind of property which is earned by means 
of parental property is not divisible.' Sons or grandsons 
till the fovrrth generation from the first parent shall also 
have presci’ibed shares (amsabhajah) in that property 
which is acquired by means of their undivided ancestral 
property ; for the line (pindah) as far as the fourth genera- 
tion is uninterrupted (avichchhinnah). But those whose 
line or genealogy from the first ancestor is interrupted 
(vichchhinnapindah, i.e., those who are subsequent to the 
fourth generation), shall have equal divisions.' Those who 
have been living together shall redivide their property 

' Compare N. 12, 97-100 ; Vas. 17, TI-SO; M. 9, 76-77. Gaut. 18, 16-17. 

VI. 9, 110. 

■> Y. 2, 118. 

* Devala. 
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whether they had already divided their ancestral property 
before or they had received no such property at all. Of 
sons, hfc who brink's the ancestral [)roperty to a prospercns 
condition shall also have a share ' of the profit.- 

If a man has' ikj male issue, his own brothers, or jier- 
■sons who have been Iivm<j with him, (saha jivino val, shall 
take possession of his movable jn-opertv ulravyam) ; and his 
danohters, (born of marriages other than the first four), 
shall have his immovable property (riktham). It one has 
sons, the\ shall have the propertv ; if one has (only) 
daughters born of such marria<)e as is contracted in accord- 
ance with the customs of any of the first four kinds of 
marriage, they sliall have the property : if there ai e neither 
sons nor such daughters, the dead man's father, it living, 
shall have it ; it ho. too, is not alive, the dead man's 
brothers and the sons of his brothers shall have it ; if there 
are many fatherless brothers, all of them shall divide it; 
and each of the many sons of such brotliers shall have one 
share due to his father (pitnrokamamsam) ; if the brothers 
(sodarya) are the sons of manv fathers. th(>y shall divide it 
calculating from their fathers. 

Among a dead man's father, brothei', and hi'other's sons, 
the succeeding ones shall depend on the preceding ones if 
living (for their shares) ; likewise the youngest or the eldest 
claiming his own share. 

A father, distributing his property while he is alive, 
shall make no distinction in dividing it among his 
sons. Nor shall a lather deprive without sufficient 
reason any of the sons of bis share.^ Father being dead, the 
elder sons sliall show favour to thi' younger ones, if the latter 
are not of bad character.’’ 

[Tunc of (Jn'idniii nilit ritanre.) 

Division of inheritance shall be made when all the 
inheritors have attained their majority. If it is made 
before, the minors shall have their shares, free of all debts. 

I 'Xhe Munich Ms. reads ■ a wainsa,' two shaiv-.. 

^ M. 9. 210; Vas. 17. .11. 

' M. 9, 18.1; N. la, .10; also Devala; Vi 17. 4 9; Y 2. 120 

< Katyayaua. 

'■ M. 9. i08. 
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These shares of the minors shall be placed in the safe cus- 
tody of the relatives of their mothers, or of aged gentlemen 
of the village, till they attain their majority. The same 
rule shall hold good in the case of those who have gone 
abroad. Unmarried brothers shall also be paid as much 
marriage cost as is equal t(j that incurred in the marriages 
of married brothers (sannivishtasainamasaimivishtcbhyo 
naivesanikam dadyuh).^ daughters, too, (unmarried) shall 
be paid adequate dowry (pradanikam), payable to them on 
the occasion of their marriages.’ 

Both assets and liabilities shall be equally divided.^ 

My teachi'i- says that poor people (nishkinchanah) 
shall equally distribute among themselves even the mud- 
vessels (udapatranii. 

In the opinion of Kautil\a, it is unnecessar\ to say so 
(chhalam) : for as a rule, division is to be made of all that 
is in e.vistence, but of nothing that is not m existence. 
Having declared before witnesses the amount of property 
common to alt (samanya) as well as the propci ty constitut- 
ing additional shares (amsa) of the brothers (in prioi’ity of 
their birtlii, division ot inheritance shall be earned on. 
Whatever is badly and unequally divided, or is involved in 
deception, concealment or secret acquisition, .shall be re- 
divided.* 

Pro))ert>' for which no claimant is loiind (adayadakam) 
shall go to the king, exce[)t the property of a woman, of a 
dead man for whom no funeral rites have been [lerformed, 
or of a niggardly man with the exception of that of a Brah- 
man learned in the Vedas. That (the property of the 
learned) shall be made over to those who are well-versed in 
the three Vedas."' 

Persons fallen from caste, persons born of outcaste men, 
and eunuchs shall have no share ; likewise idiots, lunatics, 
the blind and lepers. If the idiots, etc., .have wives with 
[iroperty, their issues who are not equally idiots, etc., shall 
share inheritance. All these persons excepting those that 

■ Compare ‘ Xivebakala ’ in Chapter II, Book III. 

X. 13. 27, 33; Y. 2, I2I. 

- Y. 2. 117. 

‘ Y. 2, 126. 

•5 X. 13, .31, 52 ; Vi. 17, 13 ; Baudh. 1. 2, 16. 
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are fallen from caste fpatitavarjah) shall be entitled to only 
food and clothing.* 

* If these persons have been married (before they be- 
came fallen, etc.) and if their line is likely to become 
e.xtinct, their relatives may beget sons for tliem and 
give proportional shares of inheritance to those sons. 

( Thns ends Chapter V, “ Procedure of Portioning Inheri- 
tance ” in the section of “lAivision of Inheritance" in Book 
III “Concerning law” (jf the Arthasastra of Kantilya. 
End of the sixty-second chapter from the beginning. J 


CHAPTER VI. 

Si’KCLVi, Shakes in Inhekit.vnci;, 

Goats shall l)e the special shares of tlie eldest of sons, born 
of the same mother, among Brahmans ; horses among 
Kshatriyas ; cows among Vaisyas ; and sheep among 
Sfidras. The blind of the same animals .shall be the special 
shares to the middle-most sons ; species of variegated coloui' 
of the same animals shall be the special shares to the 
youngest of sons. In the absence of quadruped, the eldest 
shall take an additional share of j*,th of the whole pro- 
perty excepting [)reeious stones; for by this act alone, he 
will be bound in his duty to his ancestors. 

The above method is in accordance with the rules 
observed among the followers of Usanas. » 

The father being dead, his carriage and jewellery shall 
be the special share to the eldest ; his bed, seat, and bronze 
plate in which he used to take his meals (bhuktakamsyam), 
to the middle-most; and black grains, iron, domestic uten- 
sils. cows and cart to the youngest. The rest of the 
property, or the above things.- too, may be equally divided 
among themselves.^ Sisters shall have no claim to inherit- 
ance ; they shall have the bronze plate and jewellery of their 

I V. 2. 140; Vi l.j. 02 :45; M. 9. 202. 20;t, al-o 
‘ EVailravya or the whole uf the undivided property . Munich Ms 
Vas. 17, 42-45 ; Baudh. 2, 3, 9; Gaut. 23, 5-12; Ap. 2, 14, 7; M. 9, 106. 114. 
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mother after her death.^ An impotent eldest son shall have 
only 5 of the special share usually given to the eldest ; it 
the eldest son follows a condemnable occupation or if he 
has given up the observance of religious duties, he shall 
have only \ of the special share ; if he is unrestrained in his 
actions he shall have nothing.- 

The same rule shall hold good with the middlemost 
and youngest sons ; of these two, one who is endowed 
with manliness unaiiushopetah), shall have half the 
special share usually given to the eldest. 

With regard to sons of many wives ; — 

Of sons of two wives of whom only oiu: woman has 
gone through all the necessary religious ceremonials, or 
both of whom have not, as maidens, observed necessary 
religious rites, or one of whom has br<uight forth twins, it 
is by birth that primogenituveshii) is decided.'^ 

Shares in inheritance for such son.s as Bitta, Magadha 
Vratya and Kathakara shall depend on the abundance of 
Itaternal property ; the rest, i.c., sons other than Buta, etc., 
of inferior birth, shall he dependent on the eldest for their 
subsistence.' Dependent sons shall have efjual divisions. 

e)f sons begotten by a Brahman in the tour castes, the 
son of a Brahman woman shall take four shares ; the .son of 
a Kshatriya woman three share^;the son of a Yaisya woman 
two shares, and the son of a Budra woman one share.'' 

The same rule shall hold good in the case of Kshatriya 
and Vaisya fathers begetting sons in three or two castes in 
order. 

An Anantara son of a Brahman, i.c. a son begotten by 
a Brahman on a woman of next lower caste, shall, if en- 
dowed with manly or superior qualities (manushopetah), 
take an equal share (with other sons of inferior qualities) ; 
similarly Anantara sons of Kshatriya or Vaisya fathers 
shall it endowed with manly or superior qualities, take half 

' Vas. 17, 16 ; Baiidh. 2, 3, 46. 

-M. 9. 213. 

■ Ap. 2, 13, 3. 4 ; M. 9, 126. 

* M. 9, ia5. 

■ Vi. 18, 1-5. 
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or equal shares (witli others). An onh' son to two niotliers 
of different castes shall take [)ossession of the whole i)ro- 
perty and maintain the relatives of his father. A Piirasava 
son begotten by a Brahman on a Sudra woman, shall take 
;',rd share:' a sajiinda, (an agnate) ora kniya (the nearest 
cognate), of the Brahman shall take the remaining two 
shares, being thereby obliged to off’ei’ funeral libation; in 
the absence' of agnates or cognates, the deceased lather's 
teacher or student shtill take the two shai cs. 

^ Or on the wife of such a Brahman shall a sagotra’ 
relative bearing the same family name, or a iiiatribandhu. 
relative of Ins mother, beget a natural son (kshetraja), and 
this son may take that wealth ■ 

i Thus ends (,'ha[)ter VI, “ Special Shares of Inheritance " 
in the section of “Division of inheritance" in Book JTI 
“Concerning law" of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End 
of the si.xty-third chapter from the beginning.] 
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Distinction iiktwkkn Sons. 

Mv preceptor says that the seed sown in the field of 
another shall belong to the owner of that field. Others 
hold that the mother being only the receptacle for the 
seed (iiiata bhastnr), the child must belong to him from 
whose seed it is born. Kautilya says that it must belong to 
both the living parents.'^ 

The son begi.'tten by a man on Iris w ife who has gone 
through all the required ceremonials is called aurasa, 
natural son ; equal to him is the son of an appointed daughter 
(putrikaputra) ; the son begotten on a wife lyv another man, 
appointed tor the purpose, and of the same gotra as that of 
the husband, or of a different gotra. is called kshetraja ; 
on the death of the begetter, the kshetraja son will be the 
son to both the fathers, follow the gotras of both, offer 

1 Vi. 1."., .IT. 

Y. 2, 128; Vi. 1.5. 2. 

’ 9, 52; N. 12, 5*3. 5y. 
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funeral libations to both, and take possession ol the iuniiov- 
able property (rikthai of both of them ; of the same status 
as the kshetraja is he who is secretly begotten in the house 
of relatiyes and i.s called giulhaja, secretly born ; the son 
cast off by his natural parents is called a|)aviddha and will 
belong to that man who pertorms necessars religious cere- 
monials to him ; the son l>>rn of a maiden (before wedlock) 
is called kantna ; the son born of a woman married while 
carrying is called sahodha ; the son of a I'emarried woman 
(jmnarbhutai all! is called paunarbhava. A natural son can 
claim rclationshi[) both with his father and his father’s 
relatives : but a son born to another man can have relation- 
ship) only witl'i his adopifer. Of the same status as the 
latter is he who is given in ado|)tion with water by both 
the father and mother and is called datta. The son who, 
cither of his own accord or following the intention of his 
relatives, offers himself to be the son of aiiotlu'r, is called 
upagata. He who is a[)pointe<l ' as a son is called kritaka ; 
and he who is [uuchaseil is called krita.'- 

On the birth of a natural son, savarna sons shall have 
Iji’d of inheritance while asavarna sons shall have only food 
and clothing.^ 

Sons begotten by Brahmans or Kshutri\as on women 
of next lower caste (anantaraputrah) are called savarnas ; 
but on women of castes lower by two grades are called 
asavarnas. (Of such asavarna sons), the son begotten by a 
lhahman on a Vaisya woman is called Ambashtha ; on a 
Sudra woman is called Nishada or Parasava. The son 
begotten by a Kshatriya on a Sudra woman is known as 
Ligra ; ‘ the son begotten b_\ a Vaisya on a Sudra woman is 
165 other than a Sudra. Sons begotten by men of 
imjmre life of any of the four castes on women of 
lower castes next to their ow n arc called Yratyas. The above 
kinds of sons are called anuloma, sons begotten by men of 
higher on w'omen of lower castes. 

Sons begotten by a Siidra on women of higher castes are 
Ayogava, Kshatta, and Chandala ; by a Vaisya, Magadha, 

' ‘ Angikrita ackiiowledjred, Munich Ms. 

Y. 2, 128; M, 9, 166 ; N. 1:1, 47; Baudh. 2, 3, 18. 

Baudh. 2. 3, 11 : also Devala. 

^ M. 10, 6-10. 20; Vi. 16, 2, 3. 
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and Vaidehaka ; and l)y a Kshatriya, Suta. But men of 
the naiues, Suta and Ma^adlia, ccdel)i'ated in the Puianas, 
arc (juitc ditt'erent and uf •>reater merit than either Brah- 
mans or Ksliatriyas. — "J'lie al)ove kinds of sons are pratiloma, 
sons hej^otten hy men of lowei- on women of higher castes, 
and originate on account of kings violating all dharmas. 

The son begotten hy an Ugra on a Xishada woman is 
called kukkuta and the same is called Pulkasa, it begotten 
111 the inverse order. The son begotten hy an Ambhashtha 
on a Vaidehaka woman is named Vaina ; the same in the 
reverse order is called Kusllava. An L'gra begets on a 
Jvshatta wnman as vapaka. These and other sons are of 
mi.xed castes (Antaralas).' 

A Vaiuya becomes a Kathakara, chariot-maker, by 
profession. Memliors of this caste shall marry among 
tliemselvos. JSoth in customs and avocations they shall 
follow their ancestors. They may either become Hudras or 
embrace any other lower castes excepting ChandAlas. 

'I’he king w ho guides his subjects m accordance with 
the above rules will attain to heaven : otherwise he will 
tall into the hell. 

Offsprings of mixed castes lAntaralas) shall have equal 
divisions of inheritance." 

' Partition of inheritance shall be made in accordance 
witli the customs prevalent in the country, caste, guild 
(sangha), or the village of the inheritors. 

[Thus ends Chaiiter VII “ Distinction between Sons" in 
the section of “Division ot Inheritance" in Book III “ Con- 
cerning Law " of the Arthasistra of Kautilya. End of 
Division ot Inheritance. End of the sixty-fourth chapter 
from the beginning.] 


' it 10, 12, 17. 18, 19, 

^ M. 10 11. 49; Vi. Ifi, 11-16 ; M. 9, 1.37. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Dispttes foiiceiiiiiig Vastii arc (leperident for settleiyent 
166 I'vidences to bo iiiniishod by [)ooplc living in 

the neighbourhood. 

Houses, fields, gardens, building of any kind (setu- 
bandhah), lakes and tanks art' each called Vastu. 

The fastening of the root of a house' to the transverse 
beam by means of iron bolts is called setu (karna-kllaya- 
sabandho’ nugriham setuh). In eonlormity to the stability 
of the setu, hou.ses shall he constructed. Not encroaching 
ui)on what belongs to others, new houses may be con- 
structed' 

Foundation (pade bandhah) shall be 2 aiatms by 8 
[ladas. Except in the case of temporaiy structures for the 
confinement of women tor ten days, all permanent houses 
shall be [irovided with a dunghill lavaskara), water course 
(blirama), and a well (uda[)anum).' Violation ol this rule 
shall be punished witli the first anlercenient. 

The same rule shall hold good regarding the necessity 
of constructing closets, jiits and water courses on festive 
occasions. 

From each house a w ater cource of sufficient slope and 
8 padas or 1 J aratnis .oiigshall be so constructed that water 
shall either flow from it in a continuous line or fall from it 
(into the drain). 

Violation of this rule shall be punished with a fine of 
•54 panas. 

Beginning with a pada or an aratni, an apartment 
measuring 8 padas by 4 padas shall be made for locating 
the fire for worship (agnishtham), or a w’aterbutt, (udanja- 
ram'^V or a corn-mill (rochanlm), or a mortar (kuttinlmi. 


1 N. 11, M. 

^ The word * rdaujaici ' st-ejns to be syuoiiimous with ‘ aliiijara ’ used in tlie 
sense of ‘a big water-butt’ lu page 167, Upasakadasasutra. Calcutta Edition, 
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Violation of this rule shall l)e punished with a line of 24 
pan as 2 

Betw('en any two houses or between the extended 
portions of iiny two houses, the intervening space shall be 
4 padas, or d [)ad:is.“ The roofs of adjoininf; houses may 
either be 4 anpnias a]>iirt, or one (/f them miiy cover the 
other. The front door (anidvaiiiml shall measure a kishkii ; 
there shall be no impediment inside the house for opening 
one fir the otln:r of the folds of the door. The upper 
story shall 1h> [irovided with a small but high win- 
do\\. [If a (neighbouring) house is obstructed by it, the 
window should lit- closed.]’ The owners of houses mav 
construct their housi's in any other way the\ collectively 
like, but they shall avoid whatever is injurious. With a 
view to ward off the evil conseipiences of rain, the top of the 
root (vanalatyaschordhvam) shall be covered over with a 
broad mat, not blowable by the wind. Neither shall the 
roof be such as will easily bend or break. Violation of this 
rule shall be punished with the first amercement. The 
same punishment shall be meted out lor causing annoyance 
by constructing doors or windows facing those of others’ 
houses except when these Itouses are separated by the king’s 
road or the high road. 

If a pit, steps, water-course, ladder, dung-hill, or any 
other parts of a house offer or cause annoyance to outsiders, 
or in any way obstruct the enjoymeitt of others (bhogani- 
grahe cha', or cause water to collect and thereby injure the 
wall of a neighbouring house, the owner shall be punished 
with a fine of 12 pauas. If the annoyance is due to heces 
and m ine, the fine shall be double the above.* The water- 
course or gutter shall offer free [lassage for water; other- 
wise the fine shall be 1’2 pauas. 

The same tine '12 pauas) shall be meted out not only 
to a tenant who, though asked tfi evacuate, resides in the 
house, but also to the owner who forces out a renter who 
has paid his rent (from his hou.se), unless the renter is involv- 
ed in such acts as defamation, theft, robbery, abduction, 

> The original text here seems to coutam a few clerical bhuiders. 

- Katsayaua. 

Additional reading found in the lUuuioh Mb. 

Brihaspati. 
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or enjoyment with a false title. He who voluntarily 
evacuates a house shall pay the balance of the annual icnt. 

If any one of a party does not take [)art in the con- 
struction of a building which is intended for the common 
use of all the members of that party or if anyone obstructs 
another member of a party in making use of anv part of 
such a building, he shall be fined 12 papas Similarlv if 
any one mars another's cnjo\ment of such !i building, he 
shall be fined dottble the above. 

■'With the exception of private rooms and parlours, 
(angana) all other o[)en parts of houses as well as apart- 
ments where fire is ever kindled for worship or a mortar is 
situated shall be thrown open tor common use. 

[Thus ends Chapter VllI, “House-building" in the 
section of “Buildings" in Hook 11 1, “ Concerning Law" 
of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. Knd of the si.sty-fifth 
cliaptei' from the ficginning.] 


CHAPTEll IX. 

Sale of ButijUNos, Boundary Dtspftf.s, Df.tf.rmtna- 
TioN OF Boundaries, and Hiscf.llaneous Hindr.vnces. 

lilCH [lersons among kinsmen or neighbours shall in suc- 
cession go tor the purchase of land and other hold- 
ings. Neighbours of good family, forty in number 
and different from the purchasers above mentioned, shall 
congregate in front of the building for sale and announce it 
as such. Accurate description of the exact boundaries of 
fields, gardens, buildings of any kind, lakes or tanks shall 
be declared before the elders of the village or of the neigh- 
bourhood. If, on crying aloud thrice ‘ Who will purchase 
this at such and such a price'? no opposition is offered, the 
purchaser may proceed to purchase the holding in question. 
If at this time the value of the property is increased by 
bidding even among persons of the same community, the 
increased amount .together with the toll on the value shall 
be handed over into the king’s treasury. The bidder (vikra- 
yapratikroshta) shall pay the toll. Bidding for a property 
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in the absence of its owner shall he punished with a tine of 
•24 panas. If the owner does not come forward even on 
the expiration of seven nights, the bidder may take posses- 
sion of the property. Sale of building, etc., (vastu) to other 
than the bidder shall be punished with a fine of ’200 panas ; 
if the property is other than buildings, etc., (vastu), the 
line for the above offimce shall hi' ‘24 [jaiias. 'I’lius the sale 
ol buildings is dealt with. 

{Bonn da ri/ d isp u tr/t.) 

In all dis[)utes regarding the boundary between any 
two village>, neighbours or elders of five or ten villages 
(panchagrami dasagrami va) shall investigate the case on 
the evidence to be furnished from natural or artificial 
boundary marks.' 

Plldi'i's among cultivators and herdsmen, or outsiders 
who liave had the experience of former possession in tlie 
place, or one or many per.sons (not) personally acquainted 
with tlie boundary-marks under dispute sliall first describe 
the boundary marks, and then, wearing unusual dress 
(viparitaveshah), shall lead the people (to the place).- If 
the boundary marks just described are not found, a fine of 
1,000 [lanas shall be imposed (on the misleading or guilty 
person). If, however, they arrive at the exact spot, the 
party who have either encroached ujioii the boundary or 
have destroyed the boundary-marks shall be similarlv 
punished. * 

The king shall beneficially distribute among others 
^gg thost! holilings which have no boundary-marks or 
which have ceased to be enjoyed by any person.' 

{Disputes about fields.) 

Disputes concerning fields shall be decided by the 
elders of the neighbourhood or of the village.’ If they are 
divided in their opinions, decision shall be sought for from 

' .\I . .S. -21.5. 

V. 2, 150. 1.51 ; N. 11. 10. 

' Y. 2, 1.53, 1.5.5. 

‘ M. S. 26.5. 

' .M. 8, 258. 
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a number of pure and respectable people, or, the disputants 
may equally divide the disputed holding among themselves. 
If both of these methods tail, the holding (vastu) under 
dispute shall be taken possession of by the king. The same 
rule shall hold good in the case of a holding for which no 
claimant is forthcoming ; or it may beneficially be distributed 
among the people. Occupation of a holding (vastu) by 
force shall be punished as theft. 

If a holding is taken possession of by antither on some 
reasonable grounds, he shall bi- made to jias to tlu' owner 
some rent, the amount of which is to be fixed after mature 
considerations of what is necessary for the subsistence of 
the cultivator of the, holding by him. 

.Encroachment upon boundaries shall be punished with 
the hrst amercement. Destruction of boundaries shall be 
punished with a tine of 31 panas.' The same rules shall 
hold good in disputes concerning hermitage m forests, 
[lasture lands, high roads, cremation-grounds, tenqiles, 
.sacrificial places, and places of pilgrimage.' Thus the deter- 
mination of boundaries is dealt with. 

(Miscellaneous^ hiiulmnccs.) 

All kinds of dis[)Utes shall depend for their settlement 
on the evidence to be furnished by neighbours.'' Of pasture 
lands, fields (kedara). flower gardens, a threshing-floor 
(khala), houses, and stables of horses (vahaniikoshtha), hind- 
rance to any one coining first in order shall be removed in 
preference to the one or more coming later in the series. 
With the exception of people in forests of Brahmans and 
of Soma-plants, temples, and places of sacrifice and pilgri- 
mage, any person causing, while making use of a by-path 
to go to tanks, rivers, or fields, damage to the seeds sown 
in the fields of others, shall pay as much compensation to 
the sufferers as is equivalent to the damage. 

If the owner of any one of the following, r/.:., wet- 
fields, parks, or any kinds of buildings, causes damage to 


1 y. 2, 1 . 5 . 5 . 

N. 11, 12. 

•’ N. 11,2, 
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the t ost owned In- others, tlie fine shall he double the value 
of the damage. 

The water of a lower tiink shall not subiuerge the field 
in'igated by a higher tank. 

The natural flow of water from a higher to a lower 
tank shall not be sto[)ped unless the lower tank has ceased 
to be useful for three consecutive \ears. Violation ol this 
rule shall he punished with the first amercement. I’he 
same pmtishment shall be mettal out for empt\ mg a tank 
of its watei- Uatakavamanam cha). Thiildings of any kind 
(setub.indha), neglected lor five con.secutive years 
sball be !orh‘it<>d, I'xcept in calamities.' 


of tares.) 

In the case of construction of new works, such as 
tanks, lakes, etc., taxes (on the lands below such tank.s) shall 
be remitted for five years (panchavarshikab jiariharah). 
For repairing neglected oi- ruined works of similar nature, 
taxes shall be remitted for foui' years. For imjiroving or 
('Xtending watm-works, raxes shall be remitted tor three 
>ears. In the case of acrjuiring such newly started works 
by mortgage or purchase, taxes on the lands below such 
works shall be remitted for two years, if uncultivated tracts 
are acipiired (for cultivation) by mortgage, purchase or in 
any other wa>-, remission of taxes shall be for two years. 
Out of cro[)s grown by ii-rigation by means of wind power 
or bullocks (vatapravartiinanandimbandhayatana) " or below 
tanks, in fields, [larks, flower gardens, or in any other way. 
so much c)l the produce as would not entail hardship on 
the cultivatois may be given to the (Tovernment. Persons 
who cultivate the lands below tanks, etc., of others at a 
stipulated price (prakraya), or for annual rent (avakraya), 
or for certain number of shares of the crops grown (bhaga) 
or [lersons who are permitted to enjoy such lands tree of 
rent of any kind, shall keep the tanks, etc., in good repair ; 
otherwise they shall be punished with a fine of double the 
loss. 


> N. u, efi. 

“ Tlip Munich Ms. reads ‘ Xadinibaudhas ataua,’ dainnuii'i a river. 
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"^Persons, letting out the water of tanks, etc., at any 
other place than their sluice gate (apare), shall pay a fine 
of 6 panas ; and persons who recklessly obstruct the flow 
of water from the sluice-gate of tanks shall also pay the 
same fine. 

[Thus ends Chapter IX, “ sale of buildings, boundary 
disputes, detei'inination of boundaries, and miscellaneous 
hindrances ” in the section of buildings in Book III, “ Con- 
cerning Law” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the 
sixty-sixth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEE X. 

Destrl’ction of Pasture-lands, Fields and Roads, 

.^ND NoN-PERFORM.ANCE OF AGREEMENTS. 

Persons who obstruct, or make any kind of mischief 
with the flow of water intended for cultivation shall be 
punished with the first amercement. Construction in the 
sites belonging to others, of any buildings with a view to 
attract pilgrims thereto, of abodes of worship (chaitya), or 
of temples of gods ; as also the sale or mortgage, or causing 
the sale or mortgage, of any long continued charitable 
building (purvanuvrittam dharmasetum) shall be 
punished with the middlemost amercement. Those 
who are witnesses to such transactions shall be punished 
with the highest amercement excepting in the case of 
neglected or ruined buildings. In the absence of claimants 
to dilapidated religious buildings, villagers (gramah), or 
charitable people (punyasilava) may repair them. 

{Blocking the roads.) 

Forms of roads and paths have been dealt with in 
connection with the construction of forts. (First Chapter, 
Book II). 

Obstruction to roads for inferior beasts or men shall 
be punished with a fine of 12 panas; to roads for superior 
beasts 24 panas ; to roads for elephants or to those leading 
to fields, 54 panas ; to those leading to anv buildings or 

26 
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forests (setuvanapatham), (iOO panas ; ’ to those for burial 
grounds or villages, 200 pauas ; to those tor dronaiuukha, 
a fortress, 500 pauas ; and those leading to sthanij'a, 
country parts, or pasture grounds, 1,000 pauas. " The 
same lines shall be meted out in case of ploughing the 
several roads too deep (atikarshane chaisham) ; and 5th 
of the same tines foi' ploughing merely on their surface. 

If a cultivator or a neighbiiur makes encroachment 
upon a field during the time of sowing seeds, he shall be 
fined 12 panas, unless the encroachment is due to evils, 
calamities or intolerable occurrences arising otherwise from 
the field (anyatra doshopanipatavishahyebhyahi. 

{Settling in ciUages.) 

Taxpayers shall sell or mortgage their fields to tax- 
payers alone ; Brahmans shall sell or mortgage their 
Brahmadaya or gifted lands only to those who are endowed 
with such lands ; otherwise thi.-y shall be punished with the 
first amercement. The same imnishment shall be meted 
out to a taxpayer who settles in a village not inhabited by 
taxpayers. Tf a taxpayer takes the place of another tax- 
payer, he shall enjoy all the holdings but the house of the 
latter. Even the house may be given to the new' settler. 
If a person cultivates an inalienable land of another person 
who does not cultivate it, such a person shall restore the 
same after five years’ enjoyment on taking a certain amount 
of compensation equivalent to the improvement he made on 
the lands. Persons who are not taxpayers and who sojourn 
abroad shall retain the right of ownership (bhogam) of their 
lands. 

{The Head-man of the village.) 

^^’hen the head-man of a village has to travel on ac- 
count of any business of the whole village, the villagers 
shall by turns accompany him. 

Those wdio cannot do this shall pay panas tor 
every yojana. ^ If the headman of a village sends out of the 
village any person except a thief, or an adulterer, he 
' shall be punished wdth a fine of 24 paiias, and the 

1 600 , shatchhata. seems to be a cleiical error as it falls between .54 and 
200, and is inconsistent with the apparent profa-essive scale. 

2 N. 11, 15. 

•I A. Yojana=5yi miles. 
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villagers with the first amercement (for doing the 
same). 

lie-entrance into a village for a person previously sent 
out of it (nirastasya), is explained by ‘settlement of persons 
in villages' (treated of above). 

At a distance of 800 angulas around every village, an 
enclosure with timher posts shall be constructed. ' 

{Trespa.‘s!<uig cattle.) 

Pasture lands, plains, and forests may be availed of for 
grazing cattle. 

For camels or buffaloes allowed to stray after graz- 
ing in pasture grounds, the fine shall be ;ith of a pana ; 
for cows, horses, or asses Jth of a pana ; for inferior quad- 
rupeds -r'ij-th of a pana ; and for cattle found lying thereon 
after grazing, fines shall be double the above ; for cattle 
ever found to live in the vicinity of pasture grounds, the 
fines shall be four times the above. 

Bulls, let out in the name of the village deity (gnlma- 
devavrishah), cows which have not passed ten days inside 
the enclosure after calving, or bulls or bullocks kept for 
crossing cows shall not be punished. If ci’ops are eaten 
away by animals, the owner or owners of them shall, 
if proved guilty, be made to pay twice as much as the loss. 
Persons driving their cattle through a field without intimat- 
ing the owner shall be fined 12 panas. Any person who 
allows his cattle to stray shall be fined 24 panas ; cowherds 
doing the same with the cattle under their care shall be 
fined half the above. ~ The same punishment shall be meted 
out for letting cattle graze in flower gardens. For breaking 
the fence of fields, the punishment shall be double the 
above. If cattle are allowed to stray and eat the grains 
stored in houses, a threshing floor, or a court yard, the 
owners of the cattle shall pay adequate compensation. If 
beasts maintained in reserve-forests are found grazing in a 
field, they shall be brought to the notice of the forest 
officers and the beasts shall be driven out without 
being hurt or killed. Stray cattle shall be driven out by 

1 M. H, 237. 

2 Y. 2, 159— 162-16o; N. 11, :U-aS; M. 8, 240-212. 
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the use of ropes or whips. Persons hurting them in any 
way shall be liable to the punishment for assault or violence. 
Persons who invite (cattle to graze in the fields of others) 
or who are caught while committing such offences shall by 
all means be put down. ' Thus the destruction of pasture 
lands, fields, and roads is dealt with. 

(Non-perfonnauce of agreement.) 

The fine levied on a cultivator who arriving at a village 
for work, does not work shall be taken by the village itself. 
He shall refund not only double the amount of the wages 
he received promising to work, but also double the value 
of food and drink with which he has been provided. - If the 
work is one of sacrificial performance (prahavaneshu), then 
also he shall pay double tbe amount of the wages. Any 
person who does not co-operate in the work of preparation 
for a public show, shall, together with his family, forfeit 
his right to enjoy the show (prcksha). If a man who 
has not co-operated in preparing for a public play or 
spectacle is found hearing or witnessing it urider hiding, or 
if any one refuses to give his aid in a work beneficial to all, 
he shall be compelled to pay double the value of the aid 
due from him. The order of any person attempting to do 
a work beneficial to all shall be obeyed.^ Disobedience in 
such a case shall be punished with a fine of 12 panas. 
If others unitedly beat or hurt such a person so ordering, 
each of them shall pay double the amount of the fine usually 
levied for such offence.^ If among the above offenders one 
is a Brahman or a person superior to a Brahman, he shall 
first be punished. If a Brahman does not take part in the 
combined performance of any sacrifice of his village, he shall 
not be violated, but may be persuaded to pay a share. 

The above rules shall also apply to non-performance 
of agreements among countries (desa), castes, families, and 
assemblies. “ 


• il. 8, 240-242 
Y 2, 193. 

' Y. 2, 191 

• Vi. .3, 73. 

5 M. 8, 221 
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*Those who, with their united efforts construct on roads 
buildings of any kind (setubandha) beneficial to the whole 
country and who not only adorn their villages, but also 
keep watch on them shall be shown favourable concessions 
by the king. 

[Thus ends Chapter X ‘ Destruction of pasture lands, 
fields, and roads, ’ in the section of buildings, in Book III, 
‘ Concerning Law ’ of the Artha^stra of Kautilya ; end of 
‘Buildings’; and of non-performance of agreements.’ End 
of the sixty-seventh chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEE XI. 

Eecovery of Debts. 

An interest of a pana and a quarter per month per 
cent is just. Five panas per month per cent is com- 
mercial interest (vyavahariki). Ten panas per month 
per cent ]n-evails among forests. Twenty panas per month 
per cent prevails among sea-traders (samudraiiam). Persons 
exceeding, or causing to exceed the above rate of interest 
shall be punished with the first amercement ; and hearers 
of such transactions shall each pay half of the above 
fine.' 

The nature of the transactions between creditors and 
debtors, on which the welfare of the kingdom depends, 
shall always be scrutinised. “ Interest in grains in seasons 
of good harvest shall not exceed more than half when 
valued in money. Interest on stocks (prakshepa) shall be 
one-half of the profit and be regularly paid as each year 
expires. If it is allowed to accumulate owing either to the 
intention or to the absence abroad (of the receiver or payer) , 
the amount payable shall be equal to twice the share or 
principal (mulyadvigunah). ^ A person claiming interest 
when it is not due, or representing as principal the total 
amount of his original principal and the interest thereon 

' M. S, 140-152; Y. 2. 

Y. 2, 61. 

N. 1, 107; Vi. 6, 11-12, 
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shall pay a fine of four times the amount under dispute 
(bandhachaturgunah). * 

A creditor who sues for four times the amount lent by 
him shall pay a fine of four times the unjust amount. 

t)f this fine, the creditor shall pay 'fths and the debtor 
^th. Interest on debts due from persons who are engaged 
in sacrifices taking a long time (dirghasatra). or who are 
suffering from disease, or who are detained in the houses of 
their teachers (for learning), oi' who are either minors or 
too poor, shall not accumulate. 

A creditor refusing to receive tlu' payment of his 
debt shall pay a tine of 12 panas. If tlie refusal is due to 
some (reasonable) cause, tlum the amount free from inter- 
est (for subseijuent time) shall be kc))t in the saf(> custody 
of others. “ Debts neglected for ten vears, except in the 
case (it minors, aged persons, diseased persons, ))ersons 
involved in calamities, or persons wlio are sojourning abroad 
or have fled the eountry and exi-('[)t in the ease of distur- 
bances in the kingdom (rajyavibhrama), shall not be 
received back. 

Sons of a deceased debtor shall jiay the ju'incipal 
with interest (kusidam). tin the absence of sons), kinsmen 
claiming the share of tlu‘ dead man or sureties, such as 
joint partners of the debt, (sahagrabinah [iratibhuvo va) 
shall pay the same, '' Mo other kind of surety is valid 
(na pratibhavyanianyat) ; a minor, as surety, is inefficient 
(balapratibhavyam asaram^ surety of a minor is not strong). 

A debt, the payment ol which is not limited by time 
or place or both (asamkhvata-desakalam), shall be 
paid by the sons, grandsons or any other heirs of the 
dead debtor. Any debt, the payment of which is not limit- 
ed by time or place or both and for which life, marriage, 
or land is pledged, shall be borne by sons or grandsons. * 

{Negardintf matii/ debts arjaiiist one.) 

Excepting the case of a debtor going abroad, no debtor 
shall simultaneously be sued for more than one debt by one 

* Compare ‘ Dasabaudlia ’ and ’ Panchabaiidha ’ below. 

Y. 2, 44. 

8 Vi. 6, 27-29. 42. 

> il. 8, 160. 
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or two creditors. Even in the case of a debtor going 
abroad, heshall pay his debts in the order in which he bor- 
rowed them or shall first pay his debts due to the king ^ or 
a learned Brahman. 

Debts contracted from each other by either a husband 
or wife, either a son or a father, or by any one among brothers 
of undivided interests shall be irrecoverable. ’ 

Cultivators or government servants shall not be caught 
hold of for debts while they are engaged in their duties (or 
at work). 

A wife, though she has (not) heard of the debt (pratisra- 
vani), shall not be caught hold of for the debt contracted by 
her husband, excepting in the case of herdsmen and joint- 
cultivators (gopalakardhasitikebhvah). But a husband 
may be caught for the debt contracted by his wife. Tf it is 
admitted that a man tied the country without providing tor 
the debt contracted by his wife, the highest amercement 
shall be meted out ; ‘ if not admitted, witnesses shall be 
depended upon. 

( H’itae.s.s'e’.s.) 

It l^ obligatory to produce three witnesses who are 
reliable, honest and respected. At least two witnesses ac- 
ceptable to the parties are necessary ; never one witness in 
the case of debts. •' 

Wife's brothers, copartners, prisoners (abaddha), credit- 
ors, debtors, enemies, maintained persons, or persons once 
punished by the Government shall not be taken as witnesses. 
Likewise persons legally unfit to carry on transactions, the 
king, persons learned in the Vedas, persons depending for 
their maintenance on villages (gramabhritaka), lepers, 
persons suffering from bodily erruptions, outcast persons, 
persons of mean avocation, the blind, the deaf, the dumb, 
egotistic persons, females, or government servants shall not 
be taken as witnesses excepting in the case of transactions 

^ Katyayaiia ; Y. 2. 41. 

^ Y. 2, 52. 

^ Y. 2,48: Wherein ‘Vintner, dancer, washerman and hunter’ seems to 
be the paraphrase of ‘ Ardhasitika. 

1 N. I, 1. 52-54 ; Y. 2. 46, 48-49. 

^ Y. 2, 68-69, 72; Vi. 8, 5. 
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jyg in one’s own comnuinity. * In dispute concerning 
assault, theft, or al)duction, persons other than wife’s 
brothers, enemies, and co-partners, can be witnesses. In 
secret dealings, a single woman or a single man who has steal- 
thily heard or seen them can be a witness, with the excep- 
tion of the king or an ascetic. ’’ On the side of prosecution 
masters against servants, jji iests or teachers against their 
disciples, and parents .igainst their sons can be witnesses, 
(nigrahanasiikshyam kuryiih) ; Persons other than these 
may also be witnesses in criminal cases. If the above 
persons (Jiiasters and servants, etc.) sue each other 
{paras])arabhiyoge), they shall be punished with the highest 
amercement. Creditors guilty of parokta shall pay a fine 
of 10 times the amount (dasabandha) but if incapable to 
pay so much, they shall at least pay five times the amount 
sued for (panchabandham thus tlie section on witnesses 
is dealt with. 


[Tdkiiitj oaths.) 

Witness shall be taken before Brahmans, vessels of 
water and tire. A Brahman witness shall be told ‘ Tell 
the truth ’ ; a Kshatriya or a Vaisya witness shall be told 
thus: — ‘If thou utterest falsehood, thou, do not attain the 
fruit of thy sacrificial and charitable deeds ; but having 
broken the array of thy enemies in war, thou, do go a 
beggar with a skull in thy hand.’ 

A Sfidra witness thus ; — ‘ Whatever thy merits are, 
in thy former birth or after thy death, shall they go to 
the king and whatever sins the king may have committed, 
shall they go to thee, if thou utterest falsehood ; fines also 
shall be levied on thee, for facts as they have been heard or 
seen will certainly be subsequently revealed.’’' 

If in the course of seven nights, witnesses are found to 
have unanimously made a false consert among themselves, 

• M. 8, 64; N. 1, l.>5. 

2 M. 8, 69 72. 

• Since Panrhabaiidba mu^t W than DasaViandha, the interpreta- 

tion of Pancbabandha a> Panchaman'?a, oue-tifth. b\ Vii'uane&’v ara in bis com- 
mentary on verbe 171, II, Vagnya.\alk\a. cannot be accepted. 

Compare ‘ Bandhachaturguna ’ above. 

Vi. 8, 20-23; N. 1, 201; M. 8, 79; also Katyayana and Brihaspati. 
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a tine of 12 panas shall be levied. If they are thus 
found in the course of three fortnights, they shall pay the 
amount sued for (abhiyogam dadyuh).' 

If witnesses differ, judgment may be given in accord- 
ance with the statements of a majority of [uire and re- 
spectable witnesses; - or the mean of their statements may 
be followed ; or the amount under dispute may be taken by 
the king. If witnesses give testimony tor a less amount, 
the plaintiff' shall pay a tine proportional to the increased 
amount; if they attest to a greater amount, the excess 
shall go to the king. In cases where the plaintiff proves 
himself stupid, or where bad hearing (on the part of wit- 
nesses at the time of the transaction) or bad writing is the 
cause of difficulty, or where the debtor is dead, the evidence 
of witnesses alone shall be deiiended on (sakshipratyaya- 
meva syat). 

“ Only,” say the followers of Usanas, in th(.)se cases 
where witnesses prove themselves to have been stupid 
or senseless and where the investigation of the place, 
time or nature of the transaction is of no avail, the three 
amercements shall be levied." 

” False witnesses," sav the followers of Maim, “ shall 
be lined ten times the amount which, no matter whether 
it is true or false, they cause to be lost." 

“If," say the followers of Brihaspati. “owing to their 
having been stupid, they render a case suspicious, they shall 
be tortured to death.” 

“No "says kautilya ; — It is the truth that witnesses 
have to hear (when they are called to attest to any trans- 
action) ; if they have not minded it. they shall be fined 
24 panas ; if they have attested to a false case (without 
scrutinising), they shall be fined half of the above fine. ^ 

Parties shall themselves produce witnesses who are 
not far removed either by time or place ; witnesses who 
are very far removed either by time or place ; witnesses 
who are very far, or who will not, stir out, shall be made to 
present themselves by the order of the judges. ^ 

i Ihe reading of the original here is faulty. 

M. 8, 73. 

^ This rule does not appear in the present Manusinriti. 

J M. "B, 120; Y,2. 81. 
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[Thus ends Chaptei' XI, ‘Kecovery of debts’ in Book 
III. ‘ Conc(‘rnin <4 Law’ of the Ai’tha.slstia of Kautdya. End 
of the si.xty-eighth cliapter li'oiu the beginning.] 


CHAin’EK XII. 

(.'oN'CEitNiNd Deposits. 

The rules concerning debts sliall also apply to deposits. 
Whenever forts or country parts are destroyed by enemies 
or wild tribes; wlienever villages, merchants, or herds of 
cattle are sulijected to the inro.ad.s of invaders; when- 
ever the kingdom itstdf is destroyed ; whenever exten- 
sive fires or floods bring about entire destruction of 
villages, or [lartly destrov immovable properties, movable 
proiierties having been re.scned before: whenever the spread 
of tiro or rush of Hoods is so sudden that even movable pro- 
perties could not be removed ; or wlienever a ship laden 
with commodities is either sunk or jilundered (by pirates) ; 
deiKisits lost in an\' of the above ways shall not be reclaim- 
ed. ^ The depositary who has made use of the deposit for 
his own comfort shall not only [lay a compensation (bhoga- 
vetanam) to be fixed after considering the circumstances of 
the [dace and time, but also a fine of 12 panas. - Not 
only shall any loss in the value of the deposit, due to 
its use, be made good, but a tine of 24 panas also be paid. 
Deposits damageil or lost in any way shall also be made good. 
When the depositary is either dead or involved in calamities, 
the deposit shall not be sued for. If the deposit is either 
mortgaged or sold or lost, the depositary shall not only re- 
store four times its value, but [lay a tine of five times the 
stipulated value ipanchabandho daudah). If the deposit is 
exchanged tor a similar one (by the depositary), or lost in 
any other way, its value shall be paid. ^ 


' M. S. 1S9. 
X. 2, s. 
X.2, 7. 
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{Pledges.) 

The same rules shall hold ^uod in the case of pledges 
whenever they are lost, used up, sold, mortgaged, or misap- 
propriated. 

A pledge, it [)roductive, i.e. (a usufructorv mortgage), 
shall never be l(jst to the debtor (nadhissopakarassidet) , 
nor shall any interest on the debt be c-harged ; ’ but if im- 
[)roductive (/. e., hypothefation), it may be lost, and interest 
on the debt shall accumulate. The pledgee who does not 
re-conve\ the pledge when the debtor is ready tor it shall be 
tined 12 jjanas. ‘ 

In the absence ot tbe creditor or mediator (prayojaka- 
sannidhana), the amount (jf the debt may be kept m tlie 
custody of the elders of the villge and the ilebtor may have 
the pledged ))rni)erty redeemed;'^ or with its vahu' fixed at 
the time and with no interctst cliai’geable for tbe future, the 
pledge may be left where it is. ' When there is any l ise in 
the value ot the pledge or when it is appreheiuk'd that ii 
may be depriciated or lost in the near futunv the pledgee 
may, with [lermission from the judge-s (<lharmastltas). or on 
the evidence furnished by the officer m charge of iiledges 
(adhipaUqiratyayo va), sell tlie [iledge either in the presence 
of the debtor or under the presidency of experts who can 
see whether such apprehension is justified. ‘ 

An immovable pro[)crty, pledged and enjoyable with 
or without labour (prayasabhogyhah phalabhogyo va), 
shall not be caused to deteriorate in value while yielding 
interest on the money lent, and jirofit on the expenses in- 
curred in maintaining it. 

The pledgee who enjoys the jiledge without permission 
shall not only pay the net profit he derived from it, 
but also forfeit the debt. ’ The rules regarding de[)o- 
sits shall hold good in other matters connected with pledges. 
{Propertjj entrusted to another for drUi'enj to a third person.) 

The same rules shall apply to orders ladesa), and pro- 
perty entrusted for delivery to a third person (anvadhi). 

■ Y. 2. .vc.to. 

^ Y. 2, 62. 

^ 2, 62. 

' Y. 2, 66. 

5 M. 8, 141. 
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If, thmugh ;i merchant, a messenger is entrusted with a 
[iroperty for delivery to a third person (anvadhihasta) and 
such messeuger does not reach the destined place, or is rob- 
bed of the pro[)erty by thieves, the merchant shall not be 
responsible for it ; ’ nor shall a kinsman of the messenger 
who dies on his way be res[)onsible for the property. 

b’or the rest, the rules regarding deposits shall also 
hold good here 

(lUirriiu'i'il or hired properties.) 

Properties inther borrowed (yachitakam) or hired 
(avakritakam) shall be returned as intact as they were when 
received. If owing to distance in time or place, or owing 
to some inherent defects of the properties or to some 
unforeseen accidents, pi-operties either borrowed or hired 
are lost or destroyed, they need not be made good. The 
rules regarding deposits shall also apply here. ’ 

{Retail sale.) 

Hetail dealers, selling the merchandise of others at 
prices prevailing at particular localities and times shall hand 
over to the wholesale dealers as much of the sale proceeds 
and profit as is realised by them. The rules regarding 
pledges shall also apply here. If owing to distance in time 
or place there occurs any fall in the value (;f the merchan- 
dise, the retail dealers shall pay the value and profit at that 
rate which obtained when they received the merchandise. 

Servants selling commodities at prices prescribed by 
their masters shall i-ealise no profit. They shall only return 
the actual sale [)roceeds. If [)rices fall, they shall pay only 
as much of the sale proceeds as is realised at the low rate. 

But such merchants as belong to trade-guilds (samvya- 
vaharikeshu) or are trustworthy and are not condem- 
ned by the king need not restore even the value of 
that merchandise which is lost or destroyed owing to its 
inherent defects or to some unforeseen accidents. But 
of such merchandise as is distanced by time or place, they 
shall restore as much value and profit as remains after mak- 
ing allowance for the wear and tear of the merchandise. 

I N 2, a-14 ; Y. 2, 66. 

‘ M. 2, 181-184. 
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For the rest, the rules regarding deposits shall apply 
here. It explains retail sale. 

(Sealed def^osits.) 

The rules laid down concerning unsealed depo.sits 
(upanidhis) shall apply to sealed deposits also. A man 
handing over a sealed deposit to other than the real deposit- 
or shall be punished. Iji the case of a depositary's denial 
of having received a deposit, the antecedent circumstances 
(purvapadanam) of the deposit and (the character and 
social position of) the depositor are the only evidences. Ar- 
tisans (karavah) are naturall\ of impure character. It is 
not an approved custom with them to deposit for some reli- 
able reason. ' 

When a depositary denies having received a sealed de- 
posit which was not, however, deposited for any reasonable 
cause, the depositor may obtain secret permission (from the 
judges) to produce such witnesses as he might have station- 
ed under a wall (gudhabhitti) while depositing. 

In the midst of a forest or in the middle of a voyage 
an old or afflicted merchant might with confidence put 
in the custody of a depositary some valuable article with 
certain secret mark, and go on his wa>'. On his sending 
this information to his son or brother, the latter may ask 
for the sealed dejiosit. If the depositary does not quietly 
return it, he shall not only forfeit his credit, but be liable to 
the punishment for theft besides being made to restore the 
deposit. ^ 

A reliable man, bent on leaving this wxirld and becom- 
ing an ascetic, may place a certain sealed deposit with some 
secret mark in the custody of a man, and, returning after a 
number of years, ask for it. If the depositary dishonestly 
denies it, he shall not only be made to restore it, but be 
liable to the punishment for theft. 

A childish man with a sealed deposit with some secret 
mark may, while going through a street at night, feel 
frightened at his being captured by the police for untimely 

1 Karanapurva=aiiythiug of well kuowu origin — Munich Ms. 

Karanahina=aiiything of tinknown origin — Munich Ms. 

M, 8, 181-184. 
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walkin'^, and, placin'^ th(' deposit in the custody of a man, 
181 subsoijuently put into the jail, 

lie iua\ ask for it. If tJie de|)Ositary dishonestly 
denies, he shall not only he made to restore it. hut he liable 
to the [niiiishment tor theft 

Ify recognising the sealed dt'posit in the custody of a 
man, any one of th(‘ depositor's family may probably ask 
not only for the deposit, hut also for information as to the 
whereabouts of the depositor. If the custodian denies 
t'ither, hi' shall be ti'cated as before. 

In all these cases, it is of first importance to inquire 
how the [iroperty under dispute came in one’s possession, 
what are the circumstances connected with the various 
transactions conciu'ninp the property and what is the status 
of the [ilantiff in society as to wealth iarthasamarth\am'. 

'I'he above riilt's shall also ap[)l\' to all kinds of trans- 
action between any two persons (luithassamavayahb 

'Hence before witnesses and with no secrec\ whatever, 
shall all kinds of aeriauiients Ix' entered into ; either with 
one's own or ditfeiauit peo[)le. shall the circumstances of 
the time and place be ininiitelv considered first. 

iThus ends ('hu[)ter .\1I ‘Concerning Deposits ‘ in Book 
III. ■ Concernig Taiw ' ol the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 
End of the si.xty-ninth chapter from the beginning,! 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Ri les iiEG.tRDiNn Sl.wes .\nd L.vbourers. 

The selling or mortgaging by kinsmen of the life of a 
Sudra who is not a horn slave, and has not attained majority, 
but is an Arya in birth shall be punished with a fine of i’2 
paiuis ; ot a \ aisya, ‘24 paiias ; of a Kshatriya, 8t5 panas ; 
and of a Brahman, 48 panas. If persons other than kins- 
men do the same, they shall be liable to the three amerce- 
ments and capital punishment respectively : purchasers and 
abettors shall likewise be [lunished. It is no crime for 
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Mlechchhas to sell or mortgage the life of their own off- 
spring. But never shall an Arya be .subjected to slavery. ' 

But it in order to tide over family troubles, to find money 
for fines or court decrees, or to recover the (cmiffs- 
cated) household implements, the life of an Arya is 
mortgaged, they (his kinsmen) shall as soon as possible 
redeem him (from bondage) ; and more so it he is a youth 
or an adult capable of giving help. 

Any person who has once \olnntarily enslaved Irimself 
shall, if gniltv of an offence (nishpatitah), be a slave for 
life. ■ Similarly any person whose life has been twice mort- 
liaued bv others shall, if gniltv of an offence, he a slave for 
life. Both of these two sorts of men shall, if they are 
once found desirous to run away to foreign countries, be 
slaves for life. 

Deceiving a slave ot his money or depriving him of 
the privileges he can exercise as an Arya (.\ryabhava). 
shall be punished with half the tine (levied foi’ enslaving 
the life of an Arya). 

A man who hap[)ens to have taken in mortgage the 
life of a convict, or of a dead or an afflicted man shall be 
entitled to receive back (from the mortgager) the value he 
paid for the slave. 

Employing a slavi' to carry the dead or to sweep 
ordure, urine, or the leavings of food ; keeping a slave 
naked ; or hurting or abusing him ; or violating (the chas- 
tity of) a female slave shall cause the forfeiture of the 
value paid for him or her.’* Violation (of the chastity) of 
nurses, female cooks, or female servants of the class of 
joint cultivators* or of any other description shall at once 
earn their liberty for them. Violence towards an attend- 
ant of high birth shall entitle him to run away. When a 
master has connection with a nurse or pledged female 
slave against her will, he shall be ])unished with the first 
amercement: a stranger doing the same shall be punished 
with the middlemost amercement. ’ When a man commits 

1 Vi 5, 151 : X. 5. :i9 : M. S. 112 

2 N. 5, 37. 

Katyayana 

See the note on , Arilhasitika ', Chap XI. Hook III. 

Katyayana; Y. 2, 291. 
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or helps another to eonunit rape with a girl or a female 
slave pledged to him, he shall not only forfeit the purchase- 
value, but also pay a certain amount of money (sulka) to 
her and a fine of twice the amount (of sulka to the Govern- 
ment). 

The offspring of a man who has sold off himself as a 
slave shall he an .\rya. A slave shall be entitled to enjoy 
)iot only whatever he has eai'ned without prejudice to his 
master’s work, hut also the inheritance he has received 
from his fatht;r. 

On paying the value (for which one is enslaved), a 
slave shall I'egain his Aryahood. The same rule shall apply 
either to horn or pledged slaves. 

The ransom necessary for a slave to regain his freedom 
is equal to what he has been sobl for. Any person who 
has been enslaved for tines or court decrees (dandapranitah) 
shall earn the amount by work.^ An Arya made cap- 
tive in war shall for his freedom pay a certain amount 
[iroportional to the dangerous work done at the time of his 
capture, or half the amount.' 

[f a slave who is less than eight years' old and has no 
relatives, no matter whether he is horn a slave in his 
master's house, or fell to his master’s share of inheritance, 
or has been purchased or obtained b>' his master in any 
other way, is employed in mean avocations against his will 
or is sold or mortgaged in a foreign land : ^ or if a piegnant 
female slave is sold c>r pledged without any provision for 
her confinement, his or her master shall be punished with 
the first amercement. The purchaser and abettors shall 
likewise be punished. 

Failure to set a slave at liberty on the receipt of a 
required amount of ransom shall be punished with a fine of 
12 panas ; putting a slave under confinement for no season 
(samrodhaschakaranat) shall likewise be punished. 

The property of a slave shall pass into the hands of his 
kinsmen ; in the absence' of any kinsmen, his master shall 
take it. 

1 N. .5. .j-i-ai 
M. s, n.',. 

' N. 5. -ati--*. 
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When a child is begotten on a female slave by her 
master, both the child and its mother shall at once be 
recognised as free. ^ If for the sake of subsistence, the 
mother has to remain in her bondage, her brother and 
sister shall be liberated. 

Selling or mortgaging the life of a male or a female 
slave once liberated shall be punished with a fine of 12 
panas with the exception of those who enslave themselves. 
Thus the rules regarding slaves. 

{Poicr of Masters over their hired servants.) 

Neighbours shall know the nature of agreement be- 
tween a master and his servant. The servant shall get 
the promised wages. As to wages not previously settled 
the amount shall be fixed in proportion to the work done 
and the time spent in doing it (karmakA,lanurflpam = at 
the rate prevailing at the time) Wages being previously 
unsettled, a cultivator shall obtain TTjth of the crops 
grown, a herdsman of the butter clarified, a trader 
j\ith of the sale proceeds. Wages previously settled 
shall be paid and received as agreed upon. 

Artisans, musicians, physicians, buffoons, cooks, and 
other workmen, serving of their own accord, shall 
obtain as much wages as similar persons employ.ed 
elsewhere usually get or as much as experts (kusalah) shall 
fix. ^ 

Disputes regarding wages shall be decided on the 
strength of evidences furnished by witnesses. In the ab- 
sence of witnesses, the master who has provided his ser- 
vant with work shall be examined. Failure to pay wages 
shall be punished with a fine of ten times the amount of 
wages (dasabandhah) , or 6 panas; misappropriation of 
wages shall be punished with a fine of 12 panas or of five 
times the amount of the wages (panchabandho va).® 

Any person who, while he is being carried away by 
floods, or is caught in a fire, or is in danger from 

' Katya}'ana. 

2 N. 6, 2, 3 ; Y. 2, 194. 

2 Vriddhamanu. 

* & 5 The words ‘ dasa ’ and ‘pancha’ seem to have been erroneously inter- 
changed. See foot notes, Book III, Chaps. I, XI, XV. 
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elephants or tigers, is rescued on liis promise to offer to his 
rescuer not only the whole of his property, but a.lso his 
sons, wife, and himself as slaves, shall pay only as much as 
will be fixed by experts. 'bhis rule shall apply to all cases 
where help of any kind is rendered to the afflicted. 

public woman shall surrender her person as agreed 
upon ; but insistence on the observance of any agreement 
which is ill-considered and improper shall not succeed.^ 

[Thus ends Chapter XITI, ‘ Kules regarding slaves’ in 
the section of ‘ Ifules i-egarding slaves ’ and the ‘ Right of 
Masters' in the section of ‘ Rules regarding Labourers ’ in 
Book III, ‘ Concerning Ejuw ' of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 
Knd of the seventieth chapter from the beginning.] 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Rules KEo.ARniNo L.iiiouuers ; \nd Co-oper.\tive 
T'ndehtakino. 

A servant neglecting or unreasonably putting off work for 
which he has received wages shall be fined 12 panas 
and be caught-hold of till the work is done. He who 
is incapable to turn out work, or is engaged to do a 
mean job, or is suffering from disease, or is involved in 
calamities shall be shown some coiici'ssion or allovv'ed to 
get the work done by a substitute. Tire loss incurred by 
his master or employer owing to such delay shall be made 
good by extra work. * 

An employer irray be at liberty to get the work done by 
(another) provided there is no such adverse condition 
that the former shall not employ another servant to 
execute the wi u k, nor shall the latter go elsewhere for work. ^ 
An employer not taking work from his labourer or an 
employee not doing his employers work shall be fined 12 
panas. An employee who has received wages to do a 
certain work which is however, not brought to termination 
shall not, of his own accord, go elsewhere for work. 

i N 6, 18-19. ^ 

X. G, 5. 

y Corrected accordinjj to the Munich Ms. 
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My preceptor holds that not taking work on the part 
of an employer from his employee when the latter is ready, 
shall be regarded as work done by the labourer. 

But Kautilya objecis to it ; for wages are to be paid 
for work done, but not for work that is not done. If an 
employer, having caused his labourer to do a part of work, 
will not cause him to do the I’est for which the latter may 
certainly be ready, then also the unfinished portion of the 
work has to be regarded as finished. * But owing to consi- 
deration of changes that have occurred in time and place or 
owing to bad workmanship of the labourer, the employer 
may not be pleased with what has already been turned out 
by the labourer. Also the workman may, if unrestrained, 
do more than agreed upon and thereby cause loss to the 
employer. - 

The same rules .shall apply to guilds of workmen 
(sanghabhritah.) ^ 

Guilds of workmen shall have a grace of seven nights 
over and above the period agreed upon for fulfilling their 
engagement. Beyond that time they shall find substitutes 
and get the work completed. Without taking permission 
from their employer, they shall neither leave out anything 
undone nor carry away anything with them from the place 
of work. They shall be fined 24 panas for taking awav 
anything and 12 panas for leaving out anything undone. 
Thus the Rules regarding labourers. 

Guilds of workmen (sanghabhritah, workmen employ- 
ed by Companiesl as well as tho.se who carry on any co- 
operative work (sambhuya samutthatarah) shall divide 
their earnings (vetanam = wages) either equally or as 
agreed upon among themselves. 

Cultivators or merchants shall, either at the end or in 
the middle of their cultivation or manufacture, pay to their 
labourers as much of the latter's share as is proportional to 
the work done. * If the labourers, giving up work in the 
middle, supply substitutes, they shall be paid their wages 
in full. 

1 Vi. 5, 1.58-1.57. 

2 Y. 2, 195. 

The word nia'v mean ‘ workman employed by Companie'?.’ 

4 N. 6, 2. ■ 

27 * 
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But when commodities are being mannfactnred, wages 
shall he paid ont according to the amount of work turned 
out ; for such payment does not affect the favourable or 
unfavourable results on the way (/.e., in the sale of merchan- 
dise by pedlars). 

A healthy person who deserts his company after work 
has been begun shall be fined 12 i)anas for none shall, 
of his own accord, leave his company. Any person 
who is found to have neglected his shai e of wmrk by stealth 
shall be shown mercy (abhayani) for the first time and given 
a proportional quantity of work anew with promise of pro- 
portional share of earnings as well. In case of negligence 
for a second time or of going elsewhere, he shall he thi’own 
out of the Com[)any (pravasanam). If he is guilty of a 
glaring offence (mahapara,dhe), he shall be treated as the 
condemned. 

[Co-operation in sacrificial acts.) 

Priests co-operating in a sacrifice shall divide their 
earnings either equally or ’ as agreed upon excepting what is 
especially due to each or any of them. If a priest employed 
in such .sacrifices as Agmshtojua, etc., dies after the cere- 
mony of consecration, (his claimant’' shall get Jth of the 
promised or prescribed present (dakshina) ; after the cere- 
mony consecrating the purchase of Soma, Jth of the 
present; after the ceremony called .Madhyainopasad ; or 
Pravargyodvasana, ^ of the present; and after the ceremony 
called Maya, J of the share. If in the sacrifice called 
Sutya, the same thing happens after the ceremony called 
Pratassavana, ifths, of the share shall be paid ; after the 
ceremony called ^ladhyandina. the present shall be paid in 
full ; for by that time the payment of presents shall be over. 
In every sacrifice except the one called Brihaspatisavana, 
it is usual to pay presents. The same rule shall apply to 
the presents payable in .\hargauas, sacrifices so called. 

The surviving priests canning the balance of the 
present or any other relatives of a dead priest shall perform 
the funeral ceremony of the dead for ten days and nights. 

> M. S, 21.3. 

‘ The Munich Ms. onuts ‘ or ’. M. S. '20s. 

■> The text means ‘seconed share.’ 

> N. 3, 8. 
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If the sacrificer himself (he who has instituted the sacri- 
fice) dies, then the remaining priests shall complete the sacri- 
fice and carry away the presents. If a sacrificer 
sends out any priest before completing the sacrifice, 
he shall be punished with the first amercement. If a sacri- 
ficer sending out a priest happens to be a person who has, 
not kept the sacrificial fire, or to be a preceptor or one who 
has already performed sacrifices, then the fines shall be 100, 
1000, and 1000 panas respectively. 

*As it is certain that sacrificial merits fall in value when 
performed in company with a drunkard, the husband of a 
Sudra woman, a murderer of a Brahman, or one who has 
violated the chastity of the wife of his preceptor, a receiver 
of condemnable gifts, or is a thief, or one whose per- 
formance of sacrificial acts is condemnable, it is no offence 
to send out such a priest. ' 

[Thus ends Chapter XIV, ‘Kules regarding lalx)urers, 
and Co-operative undertaking’ in the section of ‘Kules re- 
garding slaves and labourers,' in Book III, ‘Concerning. 
Law ’ of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the seventy- 
first chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER XV. 

Rescission of Purchase and S.ale. 

A merchant refusing to give his merchandise that he 
has sold shall be punished with a fine of 12 panas, unless 
the merchandise is naturally bad, or is dangerous, or is 
intolerable. 

That which has inherent defects is termed naturally 
bad ; whatever is liable to be confiscated by the king, or is 
subject to destruction by thieves, fire, or floods is termed as 
being dangerous ; and whatever is devoid of all good quali- 
ties, or is manufactured by the deceased is called intoler- 
able. 


> N. a, 9. 
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Time for rescission of a sale is one nij^ht for merchants ; 
3 nights for cultivators; 5 nights for herdsmen: and with 
regard to the sale or barter of precious things and articles of 
mixed qualities (vivrittivikraxe) ^ 7 nights. 

hlerchandise which is likely to perish sooner may, if 
there is no loss to otliers, be shown the favour of early 
disposal by prohibitting the sale elsewhere of similar 
merchandise which is not likely to ]ierish so soon. Viola- 
tion of this rule shall be punished with a tine of 24 panas 
or j\,th of the value of the merchandise sold against this 
rule. 

A person who attemi>ts to return an artich' [mrchased 
by him shall if the article is other than what is 
naturally bad, or is dangerous, or is intolerable, be 
punished with a fine of 12 panas. - 

The same rescission rules that applv to a seller shall 
apply to the [uirchaser also. 

{Marriaije Contracts.) 

[As regards marriages among the three higher castes, 
rejection of a bride before the rite of panigrahana, clasping 
of hands, is valid ; likewise among the Sudras, observing 
religious rites. J-lven in the case of a couple that has gone 
through the rite of panigrahana,] ^ rejection of a bride whose 
guilt of having lain with anotlier man has been afterwards 
detected is valid. Rut never so in the case of brides and 
bridegrooms ot pure character and high family ‘. Any 
person who has given a girl in marriage without announc- 
ing her guilt of having lam with another shall not only be 
punished with a tine of l)(i panas, but also be made to 
return the sulka and strldhana.'' Any person receiving 
a girl in marriage without announcing the blemishes of the 
bridegroom shall not only pay double the above fine, but 
also forfeit the sulka and stridhana (he paid tor the bride). 

• X. 9.. 5. 

2 Vi. .5, 129. 

■’ The portion within the brackets i'« sr.pplied from the Munich M^. 

* For dissolution of the choice ut the hnde and uf marriage on the dis- 
coverv of a blemish, 'ice Xarada. XII. and 

5'N. 12, 

6 A clear proof to the pre\alence in tlie 4th century Ih C. of the ciistoiu 
of marrying women after |)ubert\ . Ste aKo J'iaudha^aua GjTh\a, 1,7,22 where 
an expiatory ceremony m specially prescribed in case of a bride passing lier 
menses on the occa'-ion of her marriage. Thi-s is really a hard nut to crack for 
the orthodox community of the Hindus. 
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{Sale of bipeds, etc.) 

Sale of bipeds and quadrupeds as strong, healthy, and 
clean though they are either unclean oi- actually suffering 
from leprosy and other diseases, shall be punished with a 
tine of 12 panas. ' The time of rescission of sale is three 
fortnights for quadrupeds and one year for men tor it is 
possible to know by that time their good or bad condition. 

’'An assembly convened for the ])urpose shall, in the 
matter of rescending sales or ^ifts, decide in such a way 
that neither the givei nor the receiver shall be injured 
thereby. 

[Thus ends t'hapter .\I, ‘ Kescission of purchase and 
sale’ in Book III, ‘ t’oncerning Law’ of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya. End of the seventy-second Chapter truiii the be- 
ginning.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Kesumptioa' of Gifts, Sale wiTiiori’ Ownership 
AND Ownership. 

KriiES concerning recovery ot debt.^ shall also apply to 
resumption of gilts. ^ Invalid gifts shall be kept in 
the safe custody of some persons. Any person who 
has given as gift not only his whole property, his sons, and 
his wife, but also his own life shall bring the same for the 
consideration ot rescissors. ‘ Gifts or charitable .subscriptions 
to the wicked or for unworthy purposes, monetary help to 
such persons as are malevolent or cruel, and promise ot 
sexual enjoyment to the unworthy shall be so settled bv 
rescissors that neither the giver nor the receiver shall be 
injured thereby. 

Those who receive any kind ot aid from timid persons, 
threatening them with legal ijunishment, defamation, or loss 

* Briljaspati. 

2 N. y, 5. 

‘ N. -1, 1. 

^ Bribaspati. 
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of money, shall be liable to the punishment for theft ; and 
the persons who yield such aids shall likewise be punished. 

Co-operation in hurting a peison, and showing a 
haughty attitude towards the king shall be punished with 
the highest amercement. No son, or heir claiming a dead 
man’s property shall, against his own will, pay the value of 
the bail borne by the dead man (pratibhavyadanda), the 
balance of any dowry (sulkasesha), or the stakes of gambl- 
ing ; nor shall he fulfil the promise of gifts made by the 
dead man under the influence of liipior or love. ^ Thus re- 
sumption of gifts is dealt with. 

(Sale without ownership.) 

As regards sale without ownership On the detection 
of a lost [H'oiierty in the possession of another person, 
the owner shall cause the offender to be arrested through 
the judges ot a court. If time or jilace does not permit 
this action, the owner himself shall catch hold of the 
offender and bring him before the judges. The judge 
shall put the question ; how the offender came by the pro- 
perty. It he narrates how he got it, but cannot produce 
the person who sold it to him, he shall be left off’, and shall 
forfeit the property. But the seller, if produced, shall not 
only pay the value of the property, but also be liable to the 
punishment for theft. 

It a person with a stolen propety in his possession 
runs away or hides himself till the property is wholly con- 
sumed, he shall not only pay the value, but also be liable to 
the punishment fur theft. 

After proving his claim to a lost property (svakaranam 
kritva). its owner shall be entitled to take possession 
of it. On his failure to prove his title to it, he shall 
be fined .) times the value of the property, (panchabandha- 
dandah),'^ and the property shall be taken by the king. 


1 M. 8, 159. 

2 M. 8, 199 ,• V. 2, 169-170. 

Vipiasnesvara interprets the word as ^th of the value in Yaj^navalkva Vya- 
vaharadhj'aya, 172. But this meaniiifr is incousistant with the contrast which 
Chanakya draws between dasabandha and paiichabhanda in Chapter XI, where 
pauchabandha is less than dasabaiidha. See footnote, Chapters I, \I, Book III. 
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If the owner takes possession of a lost article without 
obtaining permission from the court, he shall be punished 
with the first amercement. 

Stolen or lost articles shall, on being detected, he kept 
in the toll-gate. If no claimant is forthcoming within 
three fortnights, such articles shall he taken hy the king. 

He who proved his title to a lost or stolen biped shall 
pay 5 panas towards ransom (Ixifore taking possession of it). 
Likewise the ransom fora smgle-hoofed animal shall he 4 
panas ; for a cow or a hufi'alo, 2 panas, for minor quadrupeds 
tth of a pana ; and for articles such as precious stones, 
superior or inferior raw materials, five per cent of their 
value. ' 

Whatever of the property of his own subjects the king 
brings back from the forests and countries of enemies, shall 
be handed over to its owner. Whatever of the property of 
citizens robbed by thieves the king cannot recover, shall be 
made good from his own pocket. - If the king is unable to 
recover such things, he shall either allow any self-elected 
person (svayamgraha) to fetch them, or pay an equivalent 
ransom to the sufi'erer. An adventurer may enjoy whatever 
the king graciously gives him out of the booty he has 
plundered from an enemy’s country, e.xcepting the life of an 
Arya and the property belonging to gods. Brahmans or 
ascetics. Thus sale without ownership is dealt with. 

(Ownership.) 

As to the title of an owner to his property ; — The 
owners who have quitted their country where their propertv 
lies shall continue to have their title to it. When the 
owners other than minors, the aged, those that are 
afflicted with decease or calamities, those that are sojourn- 
ing abroad, or those that have deserted their country 
during national disturbances, neglect for ten years their 
property which is under the enjoyment of others, they shall 
forfeit their title to it. 

Buildings left for 20 years in the enjoyment of others 
shall not be reclaimed. ® But the mere occupation of the 

1 Y. 2, 171-174. 

Gaut. 10, 46-47; Vi. 3, 66.67. 

1 M. b. 147; Y. 2, 21. 
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buildings of others during the absence ot the king 
by kinsmen, pi iests, or heritics shall not give them 
the right of [lossession. The same shall obtain with regard 
to o[)en de[)osits, jiledges, treasuretrove (nidhi), boundary, 
or any pro^ierty belonging to kings or priests (srotriyas). ‘ 

Ascetics and heretics shall, without disturbing each 
other, reside iii a large area. A new comer shall, however, 
be providi'd with the space occupied by an old resident. 
If not willing to do so, tin- old occupier shall be sent out. 

The pro[)erty of hermits, (vi'inaprastha) ascetics (yati), 
or bachelors learning the Vedas (Brahmachari) shall on 
their death be taken by their jireceptors, disciples, their 
biethreii tdharmabhratril, or clas.s-matos in succession." 

Whenever lu'miits, etc., have to pay any fines, they 
may, in the name of the king, perform penance, oblation to 
gods, ti reworship, or the ritual called Mahakachchhavar- 
dhana for as many nights as the number of paiuis of their 
fines. Those heretics (piishandah) who have neither gold 
nor gold-coin shall similarly observe their fasts e.xcept in the 
case ot defamation, theft, assault and abduction of women. 
Under these circumstances, they shall be compelled to 
undergo [mnishuient. 

‘The king shall, under penalty of fines, forbid the wil- 
ful or impro[)er proceedings of ascetics • for vice over- 
whelming rigliteousness will in the long run destroy the 
ruler hini&elf. 

1 4’hus ends ( 'hapter XVI, ‘ Kesuiuptioii of gifts, sale 
without ownership, and ownership ' in Book TIT ‘Concern- 
ing I.jaw ' of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. TTnd of the 
seventy-third C’liapter from the beginning.] 


CTTAPTJdB XVII. 

BoimERY. 

Sedhea' and direct seizure (of person or property) is 
termed sahasa ; frandnient or indirect seizure (niranvaye’ 
pavyayanecha' is theft. ^ 

' M. S, U9 
Y. 2, 137. 

>1 8. 332. 
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The scheol ot‘ Mann hold that the fine for the direct 
seizure of [)re( i(ius stones and superior or inferior raw 
materials shall bo e<|ual to their value. 

It IS equal to twice the value ot the articles according 
to the followers of [fsanas. 

But Kautilya holds that it shall lie proportional to the 
{gravity of the crime. 

In the case of such articles of small value as flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, roots, turni[)s, cooked rice, skins, bam- 
boo, and pots (earthenware) the tine shall range from 
12 to 24 papas; for articles ot great value such as iron 
(kalayasa', wood, roping materials, and herds of minor 
(juadrupeds, the tine shall range from 24 to 4ti papas ; and 
for such articles of still greater value as copper, brass, 
bronze, glass, ivory and vessels, etc., it shall range from 48 
to 9() papas. This tine is termed the first amercement. 

For the seizure of such as big ipuidrupeds, men, fields, 
houses, gold, gold-coins, tine fabrics, etc., the tine shall 
range from 200 to uOO [lauas, which is termed the middle- 
most amercement. ' 

My preceiitcr holds that keeping or causing to keep by 
force either men or women in [irison. or releasing them by 
force fiom imprisonment, shall be punished with tines 
ranging from 500 to 1,000 papas. This fine is termed the 
highest amercement. ’’ 

He who causes another to comit sahasa after the plans 
pre[)ared by himself shall be fined twice the value (of the 
person or property seizedi. An abettor wdio enpiloys a 
hireling to comit silhasa by iiromising T shall pay thee 
as much gold as thou niakest u.se of,' shall be fined four 
times the value. ^ 

The school of Brihaspati are of opitnon that if with the 
promise ‘ I will pay thee this amount of gold,' an abettor 
causes another to commit sahasa, the former shall be com- 
[lelled to pay the [iromised amount of gold and a tine. But 
Kautilya holds that it an abettor extenuates his crime 
by pleading anger, intoxication or loss of sense (mohaml, he 
shall be punished as described above. 

1 M. S, 322; Y. 2, 27-5; X. 11. 13-16 : Vi. 5, S7 SS. 

2 Y. 2. 243. 

■s y. 2, 231 
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*In all kinds of tines below a hundred panas, the king 
^gg shall take in addition to the fine 8 per cent more as 
riipa and in fines above hundred, five per cent more 
as v\ a]i ; these two kinds of exaction are just inasmuch as 
the people are full of sins on the one hand, and kings 
are naturally misguided on the other. 

[Thus ends Chapter XVII, ‘Eobberv' in Book III, 
‘ Concerning Law' of the Artha^stra of Kautilya. End of 
the seventy-fourth chapter from the beginning,] 


CHAPTEK XVIII. 

Defamation. 

Calumny, contemptuous talk, or intimidation consti- 
tutes defamation. ‘ 

Among abusive expressions relating to the body, habits, 
learning, occupation, or nationalities, that of calling a de- 
formed man by his right name such as ‘the blind’, ‘the 
lame’, etc. shall be punished with a fine of 3 panas ; and by 
false name d panas.'’ If the blind, the lame, etc., are insult- 
ed with such ironical expressions as ‘ a man of beautiful 
eyes', ‘a man of beautiful teeth’, etc. the fine shall be 12 
panas. Likewise when a person is taunted for leprosy, 
lunacy, impotency and the like. Abusive expressions in 
general, no matter whether true, false, or reverse with 
reference to the abused, shall be punished with fines rang- 
ing ab<?ve 12 panas, in the case of persons of equal rank. 

If persons abused happen to be of superior rank, the 
amount of the fines shall be doubled ; if of lower rank, it shall 
be halved. For calumniating the wives of others, the 
amount of the fines shall be doubled. 

If abuse is due to carelessness, intoxication, or loss of 
sense, etc., the fines shall be halved.^ 

1 N. 15, 12. 

a M. 8, 274. 

’ Y, 2, 204, 206, 214 ; the Mumch Ms. reads ‘ Adauda ’, no punishment. 
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As to the reality of leprosy and lunacy, physicians or 
neighbours shall be authorities. 

As to the reality of impotency, women, the scum of 
urine, or the low specific gravity of faeces in water (the sin- 
king of faeces in water) shall furnish the necessary 
evidence. ^ 

{Speaking ill of habits.) 

If among Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, Sudras, 
and outcastes (antavasayins), any one of a lower caste 
abuses the habits of one of a higher caste, the fines 
imposed shall increase from d panas uj)wards (commencing 
from the lowest caste) . If any one of a higher caste abuses 
one of a lower caste, fines imposed shall decrease from 2 panas. ^ 

Contemptuous expressions such as ‘a bad Brahman', 
shall also be punished as above. 

The same rules shall apply to calumnies regarding 
learning (smta), the profession of buffoons (vagjivana), 
artisans, or musicians, and relating to nationalities such as 
Pr&jjunaka,'^ Gandhara, etc. 

(Intimidation.) 

If a person intimidates another by using such expres- 
sions as T shall render. thee thus', the bravado shall be 
punished with half as much fine as will be levied on him 
who actually does so. 

If a person, being unable to carry his threat into 
effect, pleads provocation, intoxication, or loss of sense as 
his excuse, he shall be fined 12 panas. 

If a person capable to do harm and under the 
influence of enmity intimidates another, he shall be compel- 
led to give life-long security for the well-being of the 
intimidated. * 

'''Defamation of one’s own nation or village shall be 
punished with the first amercement ; that of one’s owm 


' N. 12, 10. 

2 Y. 2, 206 r 

The Munich Ms. reads ‘ Pranaka.’ 
4 Y. 2, 208. m. 
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caste or asseml:)Iy with the iiiidrlleiiiost ; and that of gods 
or temples (cliait\-a) with tlie highest atnereenient. ^ 

[Tims endsClitapter X\T11, “ Defamation ” inBook III, 
“ Concerning Law ” of tlie Arthasastra of Kautilya. 
End of the seventy-fifth cliapter troin the beginning.] 


CHABTEB XIX, 

AssAin/r. 

Touchino, striking, or Imrting constitutes Assault. - 

When a person touches with hand, mud, ashes or 
dust the l)od\' of another [lerson ireh.w the naval, Ite shall 
be pitnished with a tine of 8 panas: ' with some hut unclean 
things, with the leg, or spittle, 6 panas ; with saliva 
iChhardi), urine, faeces, etc. 12 panas. If the same 
offence is committed above the navel, the tines shall be 
doubled : and on the head, ijuadnpiled. 

If the same offence is committed on persons of supe- 
rior rank, the fines shall be twice as much : and on persons 
of lower rank, half of the above tines If the same offence 
is committed on the women of others, the tines shall be 
doubled. 

If the offence is due to carelessness, intoxication, or 
loss of sense, the tines shall be halved. 

For catching hold ot a man by his legs, clothes, 
hands, or hair, tines ranging aliove (i panas shall be imposed. 
Squeezing, rounding with arms, thrusting, dragging, or 
sitting over the body of another [lerson shall be punished 
with the first amercement.^ 

Running away after making a person fall, shall be 
punished with half of the above fines. 

' Y. 2, -211 
N. l.j, 4 . 

Y. 2, *213: also Katvayaiia. 

^ V. 2, 214. 217. 
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That limb of a Siidra with which he strikes a 
Brahman shall he cut off.* 

(Striluif/.) 

For striking compensation is to be paid and half of the 
fines levied for touching. This rule shall also apply to 
Chandalas and other [)rofane [)ersons (committing the 
same olfence). Striking with the hand shall be punished 
with fines below Spanas, with the leg twice as much as the 
above fine : - and striking with an instrument so as to 
cause swellings shall be |)unished with the first amerce- 
ment ; and striking .so as to endanger life shall be ]umished 
with the middle-most amercement. 

[Hiuiinii.) 

Causing a bloodless wound with a stick, mud, a 
stone, an iron bar, or a rope shall be imnished with a fine 
of 24 panas. Causing the blood to gush out exceiiting bad 
or diseased blood shall be imnished with di'uble the tine. 

Beating a person almost to death, though without 
causing blood, breaking the hands, legs, or teeth, tearing 
off the ear or the nose, or breaking open the flesh of a 
person except in ulcers or boils shall be punished with the 
first amercement,^ Causing hurt in the thigh or the neck, 
196 hurting so as to impede eating, 

speaking, or any other bodily movements shall not 
only be punished with the middlemost amercement, but also 
be made liable to tiie payment (to the sufferer) of such com- 
pensation as is necessary to cure him. * 

If time or place does not permit the immediate arrest 
of an offender, he shall be dealt with as described in Book 
IV, treating of the measures to suppress the wicked. 

I M. 8, 279 ; this singiular passage dealing with an ahiiormally high piinish- 
ineiit for a minor offence is evidently an interpolation, it is incons,istent not onl\ 
with the author’s principle of gradation in punishments proportional to crime,', 
but also with his intention to get rid of mutilation ot limb.s hv hues levied in lieu 
thereof. Chap. 10, Hook IV. This interpolation is. perhap-^. due to the hand who 
in a similar context (.11, 218 ) in the Yavnjavalkyasinrti has formed a scale of 
punishments under the baneful influence of caste distinctions and uiidiio 
partiality to Brahmans, which are assigned no prominence ui the Arthasastra. 

Y. 2, 216, 218, 219, 220. 

3 Vi. 5. 75 ; M. 8, 287. 
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Each one of a confederacy of persf/iis who have in- 
flicted hurt on another person shall l)e punished with 
double the usual flne. ' 

My preceptor holds that quarrels or assaults of a remote 
date shall not be complained of. 

But Kautilya holds that there shall he no acquittal for 
an offender. 

My preceptor thinks that he who is the first to complain 
of a quarrel wins inasmuch as it is pain that drives one to 
law. 

But Kautilya objects to it ; for whether a complaint 
is lodged first or last, it is the ('\idence of witnesses that 
must be depended upon. In the absence of witnesses, the 
nature of the hurt and other circumstances connected with 
the quarrel in question shall be evidences. Sentence of 
punishment shall be passed the verv day that a defendant 
accused of a.ssault fails to answer th - charge made against 
him. 

{Robhern in quarreh.) 

A person stealing anything under the tumult of a 
quarrel shall be fined 10 panas.' Bestruction of articles of 
small value shall be punished with a fine equal to the value 
of the articles besides the payment (to the sufferer) of an 
adequate compensation. Destruction of big things with a 
compensation equal to the value of the articles and a fine 
equal to twice the value. In the case of destruction of such 
things as clothes, gold, gold-coins, and vessels or merchan- 
dise, the first amercement together with the value of the 
articles shall be levied. 

Causing damage to a wall of another man's house 
by knocking shall be fined 8 panas ; breaking open or demo- 
lishing the same shall be fined 0 panas, besides the restora- 
tion of the wall. 

Throwing harmful things inside the house of a man 
shall be fined I'2 panas ; and throwing such things as 
endanger the lives of the inmates shall be punished 
with the first amercement.® 

1, ^ A’. 2, 221. 

’ \ . 2. 224. 
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For causing pain with sticks, etc., to minor quadru- 
peds one or two panas shall be levied ; and for causing 
blood to the same, the fine shall he doubled. In the 
case of large quadrupeds, not only double the above 
fines, but also an adequate compensation necessary to cure 
the beasts sliall be levied. 

For cutting off the tender sprouts of fruit-trees, 
flower-trees oi' shady trees in the [)arks near a city, a fine of 
(j panas shall be imposed; for cutting off tlie minor 
branches of the same trees, 12 panas; and for cutting off 
the big bratiehes, 24 [)anas shall be levied. Cutting off the 
trunks of the same shall be punished with the first amerce- 
ment ; and felling the same shall be pimished with the 
middle-most amercement. 

In the case of plants which bear flowers, fruits, or 
provide shade, half of the above fines shall be levied. 

The same fines shall be levied in the case of trees that 
have grown in places of pilgrimage, forests of liermits, or 
cremation or burial grounds. 

*For similar offences committed in connection with 
the trees wliicb mark boundaries, or which are worshipped 
or observed (chaityeshvalakshiteshueha,) or trees winch are 
grown in the king's forests, double the above fines shall be 
levied. ^ 

[Thus ends Chapter XIX, “Assault” in Book III 
“ Concerning law ” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End 
of the seventy-si.xth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER XX. 

G.AMBLIXG .AXD betting and iMiSCELLANEOt'S OFFENCES. 

With a view to find out spies or thieves, the Superin- 
tendent of gambling shall, under the penalty of a fine of 12 
panas if played elsewhere, centralise gambling.''* 

> Y. 2. 225-227 ; M. &, 2S.5-'2S7. 

■2 Y. 2, 203. 
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My preceptor is of opinion that in complaints regarding 
gambling, the winner shall l)e punished with the first 
amc'i'cement and the vanquished with the middle-most 


amcrccnient ; for though not skdfnl enough to win as ardent- 
ly desired hy him, the vaiKpiished lellow does not tolerate 


his defeat. 


But Kautilya objects to it: for if the punishment for 
th(' vaiKpiished were to he doubled, none would complain to 
the king. Yet gamblers are naturally false players. 

The Superintendents of gambling shall, therefore, be 
honest and sujiplv dice at the rate of a kakani of hire 
per pair. Substitution liy tricks of hand of dice other 
than thus supplied sliall Ik' [umished with a tine of 12 panas. 
A false player shall not only he punished with the first 
amercement and tines leviable for theft and deceipt, but also 
be made to forfi'it the stakes he has won. 


The Superintendent shall take not only 5 per cent of 
the stakes won by every winner, and the hire payable for 
supplying dice and other accessories of diceplay, but also 
the fee cliargeable for sup[)lying water and accommodation, 
besides the charge for license. 

He can at the same time carry on the transactions of 
sale or mortgage of things. It he does not forbid tricks of 
hand and other deceitful practices, he shall be punished with 
twice the amount of the tine (levied from the deceitful 
gamblers.) 

The same rules shall a[)i)ly to betting and challenging 
except those in learning and art. ^ 


(MisccUaucoiia offcuccs.) 

As regards miscellaneous offences : — 

When a person dot's not return in required place or 
time the property he has borrowed or hirt'd, or placed in his 
custody as a deposit, sits under the shade for more than one 
and a quarter of an hour (a yama) as jirescribed, evades 
under the excuse of being a Brahman tlie payment due 
while passing military stations or crossing rivers, and bawls 

> Y. 2, 199, 202. 
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out or invites others to fight against his neighbours, he 
shall be punished with a fine of 12 panas. 

^Yhen a person docs not hand over the property en- 
trusted to him for delivery to a third person, drags with his 
hand the wife of his brother, has connection with a public 
woman kept by another, sells merchandise that is under ill 
repute, breaks open the sealed door of a house, or causes 
hurt to any of the torty-bouse-holders or neighbours, a fine 
of 4H panas shall be inpiosedd 

AVhen a person misappropriates the ri'venue he collects 
199 agent of a household, violates by force the 

chastity of a widow of indejiendent living, when 
an outcast (chandilla) person touches an Arya woman, when 
a person does not run to render help to another in danger, 
or runs without a cause, and when a person entertains, in 
dinner dedicated to gods or ancestors Buddhists (sakya,) 
Ajivakas, Sudras and exiled persons, (pravrajita) a fine of 
100 panas shall bo imposed. 

When an unauthorised person examines (an off- 
ender) on oatli, executes Government work though not a 
Government servant, renders minor quadrupeds impotent, 
or causes abortion to a female slave by medicine, he shall 
be punished with the fist amercement. 

When between father and son, husband and wife 
brother and sister, maternal uncle and nephew or teacher 
and student, one abandons the other while neither of them 
IS an apostate: and when a person abandons in the centre 
of a village another person whom he brought there tor his 
own help, the first amercement shall be levied. 

When a person abandons his companion in the midst 
of a forest, he shall be punished with the middle-most 
amercement. 

When a person threatens, and abandons his companion 
in the midst of a forest, he shall be punished with the 
highest amercement. 


1 N. 18, 1 ; M. 8, ; 407; Y. 2, 2.32, 2,34. 

2 The Munich Ms reads ‘ sakyajivakadiii,’ 
Ajivakas.’ 


Y. 2, 233. 237. 


iiieaiiiiig -The Biidhists and 
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Whenever persons who have started together on some 
journey abandon one another as above, half of the above 
tine shall be levied. 

^Vhen a person keeps or causes to keep anotlier person 
in illegal confinement, releases a prisontu' from [)rison, keeps 
or causes another to keep a minor in confinement, he shall 
be punished witli a fine of 1000 panas.' 

d'he rates of fines shall vary in accordance with the 
rank of persoiis concerned and the gravity of the crimes. ■ 

Such [lersons as a pdgrini, an ascetic engaged in pen- 
ance, a dis(‘ased perscni, any one suffering from hunger, 
thirst, or fatigue from jouriU'V, a villager from country parts, 
any one that has suffered much from punishuK'Ut and a 
money-less pauper shall be shown mercy. 

Such transai'tions as pertain to gods. Ifrahmans, ascetics, 
200 iig<-'d persons, diseased persons and 

heli)h'ss creatures sliall . though not Ix' complained of, 
bo settled by the judges themselves; and in such transactions 
as the above, e.^cuses due to time, place, or possession shall 
not be [)lcaded. 

Such [KH'sons as are noted for their learning, intelli- 
gence, bravery, high birth, or magnificent works shall be 
honoured. 

'‘Judges shall thus settle disputes free from all kinds of 
circumvention, with mind unchanged in all moods or cir- 
cumstances, pleasing and affable to all. 

[Thus ends Chapter XX, “Gambling, Betting, and 
Miscellaneous” in Book III “ Concerning Law ” of the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the seventy-seventh 
chapter from the beginning. 

With this, ends the third Book ‘ Concerning Law ’ 
of the Arthasastra of Kautilya.] 


> Y. 2, 240, 290, 2.W. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Protection of artisan.s. 

^riiKEE Coimuissioners (pi-afloslitiinih) or three ministers 
1 shall (leal with measures to suppress clisturhance to peace 
(.kaiitakasoclhanam kuryuh). ' 

Those who can be ON[)eeterl to relieve misery, who can 
prive instructions t<,> artisans, who can be trusted with depo- 
sits, who can plan artistic work alter their own desin^n," and 
who can be relied upon by ‘guilds of artisans, may receive 
the deposits of the <j;uilds.^ d’he jniilds (sreni) .shall receive 
their deposits hack m time of distress. 

Artisans shall, in accordance with their af>recmcnt as 
to time, place, and form of work, fulfil their engagements. 
Those who postpone their engagements under the e.xcuse 
that no agreement as to time, place and form ol work has 
been entered into shall, except in troubles and cala- 
mities, not only forfeit Rhot their wages, hut also be 
punished with a tine ecpial to twice the amount of their 
wages. They shall also make good whatever is thus lost 
or damaged. Those who carry on their work contrary 
to orders shall not only forfeit their wages, but also pay a 
fine e(]ual to twice the amount of their wages. ^ 

1 M. 9. 2.53. 

2 The Munich Ms. reads ‘ Svavittak.iravah,’ those who carry out artisan 
work with their own capital. 

M. 8, 179. 

( Y. 2, 193, 195. 

Y'. 2, 195. 
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Weavers shall increase the threads (supplied to them 
for weaving cloths) in the proportion of fO to 11 (dasaika- 
dasikam). They shall, otherwise, not only pay either a fine 
etpial to twice the loss in threads or the value of the whole 
yarn, but also forfeit their wages. In weaving linen or silk 
cloths (kshauniakauseyanani), the increase shall be 1 to 1^. 
In weaving fibrous or woollen garments or blankets (patro- 
nakambaladukuliinam), * the increase shall be 1 to 2. 

In case I'f loss in length, the. value of the loss shall be 
deducted from the wages and a fine equal to twice the loss 
sliall be imposed.- Loss in wi'ight (tiilahine) shall be 
punished with a tine equal to four times the loss. Substi- 
tution of other kind of yarn shall be punished with a fine 
c(]ual to twice the value of the original. 

The same rules shall apply to the weaving of broad 
cloths (dvipatavanam). 

The loss in weight in woollen threads' due to threshing 
or tailing of hair is 5 [lalas. 

\\ ashenueii shall wash clothes either on wooden planks 
or on stones of smooth surface. \\ ashing elsewhere shall 
not only be [uinished with a line of (i papas, but also be 
subject for the payment of a coiiqicnsation equal to the 
damage. 

4\ashermen wearing clothes other than such as are 
stamped with the mark of a cudgel shall be fined three 
papas. .For selling, mortgaging, or letting out for hire the 
clothes of others, a fine of 12 papas shall be imposed. 

In case of substitution of other clothes, they shall not 
only be punished with a fine equal to twice the value of the 
clothcj., but also be made to restore the true ones.* 

For keeping for more than a night clothes which are 
to be made as white as a jasininm flower, or which are to 
attain the. natural colour of their threads on washing on the 

• The Munich Ms. reads ‘ Kambala tul.in.ini,’ blankets and cotton cloths. 

M. S, 397 ; Y. 2, 179. ISO. 

’ The Munich Ms. reads ‘ Tula,’ Cotton threads. 

1 M. 8,396: Y. 2, 23 8. 
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surface of stones, or which are to be made winter mci-cly 
by removing their dirt by wasliing, proportional fines shall 
be imposed. For keeping lor more than 5 nights such 
clothes as are to be given thin colouring, for more than six 
nights such as arc to he made blue, for more than 7 nights 
such as are to be made either as white as flowers or as 
beautiful and shiny as lac, saft'ion, or blood and such clothes 
as require much skill and care in making brilliant, wages 
shall be forfeited. 

Trustworthy persons shall be judges in disputes re- 
garding colour and expei-fs shall detci inine the necessary 
wages.' 

For washing tlu' best garments, the wages shall be one 
pana: for those of middle ipiality, half a pana; and for those 
of inferior (piality .jth of a [lana 

For rough washing on big stones, the wages shall be 
ith of a pana.“ 

[In the first wash <.>f red-coloured clothes, there is a 
loss of |th [lart (of the colour) ; in the second wash, 'th 
part. This explains subsetpient losses. The I'ules pei'tain- 
ing to washermen are also apiilicablo to weavers. * 

Gold-smiths \sho, without giving information (to the 
government), [lurchase from unclean hands silver or golden 
articles without ehangmg the form of the articles shall be 
fined 12 pauas ; if they do tin; same changing the form of 
the articles (/. c., melting), they shall be fined 24 pauas ; if 
they purchase the same from the hands of a thief, they 
shall be fined 48 pauas ; if they pui-chase an article ff)r less 
than its value after melting it in secret, they shall be liable 
to the punishment for theft ; likewise for decaqition with 
manufactured articles.' When a goldsmith steals from a 
suvarna gold equal to the weight of a masha (jjyth of a su- 
varna), he shall be punished 20U pauas; when he steals 
from a silver dharaiia silver equal to the value of a masha, 

1 Y. 2 , isi. 

- “ (Sthuhikasf’ pr;ik<;hiT><ito vadhalif ” — \w wlio throws clothes on 
thoriiv be- put to tioatb.” As the punishment is too sever for the of- 

fence, I think the word ‘Vadha * its a clerical error for ‘ Ardbapada,’ %\hicb bar- 
momses with the scale of punishments. 

’ N. 9, 6, 9, 13. 

1 Y. 2, 168, 217, 257. 
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he shall he fined 12 jianas. This explains the proportional 
enhancenunit of punishments. AMicn a goldsmith removes 
the whole amount of the gold (karsha) from a suvarna by 
apasarana method or by any other deceiptful combination 
(yoga), he shall be punished with a fine of 500 panas. 
In case of contaminating them (gold and silver) in any 
way, the offence sh ill bo regarded as loss of their intrinsic 
colour. 

One masha shall be tile lee for the manufacture of a 
silver dharana ; for the manufacture of a suvarna, ith of 
the same; or fees may be increased to twice the above ac- 
cording to the skill of the manufacturer. This explains the 
proportional increase of fees. 

Fees for the manufacture of articles from copper, brass, 
vaikrinataka, and iirakuta shall b(> five per cent. In the 
manufacture of articles from copper (?), j^igh of the copper 
will be lost. l'’or the loss of a pala in weight, a fine of 
twice the loss shall bo imposed. This explains the propor- 
tional increase of punishments. In the manufacture of 
article.s from haul and tin, th of the mass will be lost. 
One kakani shall be the fee tor manulacturing an article 
of a pala m weight of the above In the manufacture of 
articles from iron, Ith of the mass will be lost ; two kakanis 
shall be the fee for manufacturing an article ol a pala in 
weight from iron. ‘ This explains the proportional increase 
of fees. 

W'hen the examiner of coins declares an imacceptable 
current coin to be worthy of being entered into the treasurv 
or rejects an acceptable current com, he shall be fined 12 
panas. When the examiner of coins misap[)ropriates a 
masha from a current coin of a pana, the tax (Vyajt) of five 
])cr cent on the coin having been duly paid, he shall be 
fined 12 panas. This explains the proportional increase of 
fines. W'hen a person causes a counterfeit coin to be 
manufactured, or accepts it, or exchanges it, he shall be 
fined 1,000 panas; he who enters a counterfeit coin into 
the treasury shall be put to death.’] 


1 y. 2, 178 ; X. 9, 10-12. 

“ The portion within the brackets is aii additional reading found in the 
Munich Ms. 
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Of whatevor precious tilings swee^x'rs coiiu’ across 
202 sweeping, one-thirds shall ho taken by them and 

two-thirds by the king. J5iit preci(jus stones shall be 
wholly surrendered to the king. Seizure of precious stones 
shall be punished with the highest amerci'iiu'nt.' 

A discoverer of mines, precious stones, or treasure 
troves shall, on supplying the information to the king, 
receive ^th of it as his share; l)ut if the discoverer ha[)[)ens 
to be a peon (bhritaka), his share shall be only jhth of it. 

Treasure ti'oves valued beyond 100,000 shall wholly be 
taken by the king. But it they are of less value, the dis- 
cover shall receive ,1th of it as his share. 

Such treasure troves as a man of pure and honest life 
can prove to be his ancestral pro[)erty sliall wholly be taken 
by the man himself. Taking [lossession of a treasure trove 
without establishing such claim shall be punished with a 
tine of 500 panas. Taking possession of tin' same in secret 
shall be punished with a fine of 1,000 ])anas.’ 

(Medical Practice). 

l’h,\sicians undertaking medical treatment without in- 
timating (to the government) the dangerous nature of the 
disease shall, if the patient dies, be inmished with the first 
amercement. If the death of a [laticnt under treatment is 
due to carcles.sness in the treatment, the iihysician shall be 
punished with the middle-most amercement. Growth of 
disease due to negligence or iinlifference ikarmavadha) of 
a physician shall be regarded as assault or violence.’ 

(Mu.‘<icia»x) . 

Bands of musicians (kiisilavah) shall, during the rainy 
season, stay in a jiarticular place. They shall strictly avoid 
giving too much indulgence, or causing too much loss 
(atipatam) to any one. Violation of the above rule shall be 
punished with a fine of 12 panas. They may hold their 
performances to their liking in accordance with the 

1 M 8, 33-34. 

2 Vi. 3. 58, 61 ; N. 7, 6 ; M. 8, 31, 32, 37 ; Y. 2, 3-5. 

■! The Munich Ms. reads , Marmavadha,’ destruction of Vital parts. 

J Vi. 5, 175-177 ; Y. 2, 242. 
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pi-ocetlucc of their country, caste, family, profession, or 
copulation. 

The same rules ^hall apply to dancers, dumb-players 
and other mendicants. 

h’or offenc('s, nu'dicants shall receive as many lashes 
with an iron rod as tlie number of panas imj)osed on them. 

^\'a"es for the works of other kinds of artisans shall be 
similarly deti'rminod. 

‘ 'J'hus traders, artisan.s, musicians, beftfters, buffoons 
and otlu'r idhu’s whoaia' thieves in effect thou<rh not in name 
shall be restrained from opfiression on the country.^ 

[Thus ends f’haptcr I, “ Trotection of artisans ' in 
Book IV, “ The removal of thorns' of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya. Bnd of the seventy-eighth chapter trom the be- 
ginning.J 


CHAPTEB II. 

rnoTlXTION OF .MFKCHAXTS. 

Till'; Siipermtendent of Commi'rce shall allow the sale 
or mortgage of any old commodities (purana Idian- 
danam) only when the seller or mortgagor of .such 
articles proves his ownership of the same. ^\ ith a view to 
[irevcnt dccc[ition, he shall also supervise weights and 
measures." 

Difference of lialf a pala in such measures as are 
called parimani and drona is no offence. But differ- 
ence of a [lala in them shall be punished witli a fine of 12 
panas. 

Fines for greater dificrcnces sliall be [iroportionally 
increased. 

Difference of a karsha in the balance called tula is no 
offence. Difference of two karshas shall be punished with 

1 M. 9, 
i M, 8, -103. 

" For the meaning of these weights and mcaburts, see Chapter XIX, Book II. 
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a fine of fi paiias. Fines for {greater difieicnces shall be 
proportionally increased. 

Difference (d half a kaisha in the measure called 
adhaka is no offence; but difference of a karsha shall be 
punished with a fine of 5 panas. 

For ■greater differences, fines shall be proportionally 
increased. 

Fine.s for differences in wei;^ht in other kinds of 
balances shall be inferred on the basis of the above rule. 

When a merchant purchases by a false balance a ”ieat- 
er quantity of a coimiiodity and sells under the same 
nominal weij^ht a less quantity by the saini' or another false 
balance, he shall be [lunislu-d with double the above fines.* 

Deception on the [lart of a seller to the extent of ith 
part of the articles valued at a jiaua and sold by number shall 
be punished with a fine of 9() panas. 

The sale or mort'>af'e of articles such as timber, iron, 
brilliant stones, ropes, skins, earthenware, threads, fibrous 
garments, and woollen clothes as superior though they are 
really inferior shall be punished with a fine of S times the 
value of the articles thus sold.- 

^Yhen a trader sells or niortj^agcs inferior as superior 
commodities, articles of some other locality, as the [iroduce 
of a particular locality, adulterated things, or deceitful luix- 
tures, or when he dexterously substitutes other arti- 
cles for those just sold (samutparivartimam),'^ he 
shall not onlv be punished with a fine of 54 panas but also 
be compelled to make good the loss. 

By making the fine, two })anas for the loss of the value 
of a pana, and 200 panas for that of 100, fines can be 
determined for any of such false sales. * 

Those who conspire to lower the quality of the works 
of artisans, to hinder their income, or to obstruct their sale 
or purchase shall be fined thou.sand panas. 


I Y. 2, 214. • 


J Y. 2, 245-21fi. 

The Munich Ms. reads ‘ Saimidj^aparivartima ’ ? 
1 Y. 2, 217-248. 
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Mei'c]'i;ints wlio eonsj)ii-e either to prevent the sale of 
merchandise or to sell or purchase commodities at higher 
prices shall be lined 1,000 panas. * 

Middlemen who cause to a merchant or a purchaser 
the loss of itli of a pana by substituting with tricks of hand 
false weights or nu'asures or other kinds of inferior articles 
shall be punislied with a fine of ‘200 panas. 

Fines for greater losses shall be proportionally in- 
creased commencing from ‘200 panas. 

Adulteration of grains, oils, alkalis, salts, scents, and 
medicinal articles with similar articles of no quality shall be 
punished with a line of 12 pan.as.' 

It is the duty of the trader to calculate the daily earn- 
ings of middlemen and to fix tliat amount on which they 
are authorised to live; for \\hatever income hills between 
sellers and purchasers (i. c., brokerage) is different from 
profit. 

Hence authorised per.sons alone shall collect grain.s and 
other merchandise. Follection of such things without permis- 
sion shall be co'ntiscated by the .Superintendent of Com- 
merce. 

Hence shall lucrchanls be favourably disposed towards 
the [)eo[)le m selling grains and other commodities.'^ 

The Siqierintendeiit of Commerce shall fix a profit of 
five per cent over and above the bxed price ('!’ local commo- 
dities, iind tmi per cent on foreign produce. Merch- 
ants who enchance the price or realise [irofit even to 
the extent of half a [lana more than the abr.vc in the sale or 
[unchase of commodities .shall be })umshed with a fine of 
irom five [lanas in case of realising 100 panas up to 
200 panas. 

f'diies for greater ench.anccment shall be [iroportionally 
increased. 

In case of failure to sell collected merchandise whole- 
sale at a fixed rate, the rate shall be altered. 


> Y. 2, 249-2.50. 
^ A*. 2, 244-24.5. 
" Y. 2, 2.33. 
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In case of obstruction to traffic, the Superintendent 
shall show necessary concessions. 

Whenever there is an excessive supply of merchandise, 
the Superintendent shall centralise its .sale and prohibit the 
sale of similar merchandise elsewhere before the centralised 
supply is disposed of. 

Favourably disposed towards tile people, shall mer- 
chants sell this centralised supply for daily wapes. 

*■ The Superintendent shall, on consideration of the 
outlay, the (juaiitity manufactured, the amount of toll, tbi> 
interest on outlay, hire, and other kinds of accessory expen- 
ses, fix the price of such merchandise with diu' repard to 
its havinp been manufactured lonp apo or imported from a 
distant country (dosakulaiitarilanain panyanain.)' 

[Thus ends Chapter II, “Protection of merchants" 
in Book IV “ The removal of thorns " of the .Vrthasastra 
of Kautilya. Fuid of the seventy-ninth clnqiter from the 
heginnmp.] 


CHAPTEB III. 


Eemedies aoainst National Calamities. 

There are eight kinds of providential visitations ; They 
are fire, floods, pestilential diseases, famine, rats, tigers 
(vyalah), serpents, and demons From these shall the king 
protect his kingdom. 

(Fire.) 

During the summer, villages shall carry on cooking 
operations outside. Or they shall provide themselves with 
the ten remedial instruments (dasamuli)." 

Precautionary measures against fire have been dealt 
with in connection with the description not only of the 

1 Y. 2, 2.M-2.53 ; M. 8, 401-402. 

' - Tubs and pots tilled with water, a ladder, axes, \\innowers, hooks, 

leather bajjs to carry water, etc., Ch. 36, Bk, II. 
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2Qg duties superintendents of villages, liut also of the 
king’s, hart III and retinue.* 

Xot only on oi’dinarv days, hut also on full-moon days 
shall offerings, ohlations, and praxers he made to fire. 

(Floods.) 

Villagi'i's living on the hanks of rivers shall, during the 
rainy reason, remove them.selves to upeountiies. They 
shall [U'ovide themselves with wooden planks, bamboos, and 
boats. 'I'liey shall, by means of bottle-gourds, canoes, 
trunks of trt'es, or lioats rescue persons that are being car- 
rii'd otf by floods. tVrsons neglecting rescue with tlie 
exception of those who have no boats, etc., shall he fined 
Id [lanas. On new and full-moon days shall rivers he wor- 
shipped. l'ix])erts in sacreil magic and mysticism (maya- 
vogavidah), and [lersons learned in the Vedas, shall perform 
incantations against rain. 

During drought shall Indra (sachtnatha), the Ganges, 
mountains, and Mahakacludiha lie worshipped. 

(Pfsti/fllCf'S.) 

Sucli ri'inedial measures a.s will he treated of in the 
1 1th hook shall he taken against [lestilences. Physicians 
with their medicines, and ascetics and [irojihets with their 
auspicious and pnriticatory ceremonials shall also overcome 
pestilences. The same remedial measures shall he taken 
against eiiidemics (maraka = killer). Pesides the above 
measures, oblations to gods, the ceremonial called, Maha- 
kachchhavardhana, milking the cows on cremation or burial 
grounds, burning the trunk of a corpse, and spending nights 
in devotion to gods shall also lie observed. 

Vith regard to cattle diseases ([lasuvyadhiinarake), 
not only the ceremony of waving lights in cow-sheds 
(nirajanami shall he half done, hut also the worship of 
family-gods he carried out. 

(Finiinifs.) 

During famine, the king sliall show favour to his 
people by providing them with seeds and provision (hija- 
hhaktopagraham). 

* C'lmptei' ‘20. l^ook 1. 
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He may either do puc)i works as are usually resorted 
to in calamities ;* he may show I'avour hy distrihntinff 
either his own collection of provisions or the hoarded 
income of the rich amonc the [leoplc ; or sci'k for hel[) from 
his friends among kings. 

Or the policy of thinning the rich hy e.xacting ('xcessivi' 
revenue (karsanain), or causing them to vomit thcii' ac- 
cumulated wc'alth (vamanam) may he I'csortcd to. 

Or the king with his suhjects may emigrate to another 
kingdom with ahuudant harvest. 

Or he may remove himself with his suhjects to st'a- 
shores or to the hanks ot rivers or lakes. He may c'aitse 
his subjects to grow grains, vcgi'tahlcs, roots, and fruits 
wherever water is availal)l(‘. Hi' ma\’, hy hunting and 
fishing on a large scale, [irovidc tlio [)eo[ile with wild beasts, 
birds, elephants, tigers or fish. 

iliats.) 

To ward off the danger from rats, cats and iii ungoose 
maybe let loose. Destruction of rats that have hei'ii caught 
shall be punished with a fine of 12 panas. The same 
punishment shall he meted out to those who, with the 
exception of wild tribes, do not hold their dogs in check. 

With a view to destroy rats, grains mixed with the 
milk of the milk-hedge plants (snuhi : Euphorbia Anti- 
quorum), or grains mixed with such ingredients as are 
treated of in the 14th laiok may he left on the ground. 
Ascetics and prophets may perform auspicious cei-emonials. 
On new and full-moon days rats may be worshipped. 

Similar measures may also bo taken against the dan- 
ger from locusts, bii’ds and insects. 

(Hnakefi.) 

[When there is fear from snakes, experts in applying 
remedies against snake poison shall resort to incantations 
and medicines ; or they may destroy snakes in a body ; 
or those who are learned in the Atharvaveda may perform 
auspicious rites. On new and full moon days, (snakes; may 
be worshipped. This explains the measures to be taken 
against the dangers from water-animals.] “ 

1 The Munich Ms. reads ‘ Durgatasetukarma,’ reijais of ruined tuildnjt,'s. 

3 Additional reading found in the Munich Ms 
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In Older to destroy tif^ers, eitlier tlie carcasses of cattle 
mixed witli the juice of madaiia plant, or the carcasses of 
calves lilh'd with the juice of niadana and kodrava plants 
may be tlu'own in suitable [>laces. 

(Jr huntei's or kt'cpcrs of hounds may catch timers by 
entrap[)in” them m nets. Or [lersons under the protection 
of armour may kill ti;^ers with aiaiis. 

Nej 4 li”ence to rescue a [lei'son under the clutches of a 
tij^ei- shall he [uimshed with a line of 12 panas. Similar 
sum of mone\ shall he ■;i\en as a reward to him who kills 
a tif^c'i'. 


208 


On lunv and lull moon davs mountains mav be wor- 


ship[ied. 

Similar measures may be taken against the inroad of 
beasts, bin's, or crocixhles.. 


I'ersonsar'quainted with the i-ituals of the Atharvaveda, 
and exjierts in sacred ma<^ic and mysticism shall perform 
Mich ceremonials as ward oil the danger from demons. 

On full-moon days the worship of Chaityas may be 
performed by placing on a viu'andali offm ines such as an 
umhrella. the iiicture of an arm. a Hag. and some goat’s 
tlesh. 

In all kinds of dangers from demons, the incantation 
‘v.'e offer thee cooked rice’ shall be pertormed. 

The king shall always protect the afflicted among his 
l)eo[)le as a father his sons. 

' Such ascetics as are experts in magical arts, and 
being endowed with supernatural powers, can ward off pro- 
vidential visitations, shall, therefore, be honoured by the 
king and made to live in his kingdom. 

[Thus ends Chapter III. “ Keinedies against national 
Calamities” in Book lY, “The liemoval of thorns,” 
of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the eightieth 
chapter from the beginning.] 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

SUPPRESSIOX OP THE WICKED LIVINO BV FOCL MEANS. 

Measures necessary for the protection of countries luive 
been briefly dealt witli in connection witli the description 
of the duties of tlie Collector-peneral. 

We are now goin<^ to tiaait of in detail such nieasiires 
as can remove the disturbinj^ elements of peace. 

The Collector-'reneral shall em[)loy spies disguised as 
persons endowed with supernatural power, i)ersons engaged 
in penance, ascetics, world trotters (chakra-chara), hards, 
buffoons, mystics (prachchbandaka), astrologers, prophets 
foretelling the future, jiersons capable of reading good or 
bad time, jihysicians, lunatics, the dumb, the deaf, idiots, 
the blind, traders, painters, car{)enters, musicians, dancers, 
vintners, and manufacturers of cakes, flesh and cooked rice, 
and send them abroad into the country for espionage. 

The spies shall ascertain the fair or foul dealings of 
villagers, or of the Superintendents of villages and 
report the same. 

If any person is found to be of foul life (gudhajivi), a 
spy who is acquainted with similar avocation shall be let 
loose upon him. ‘ 

On acquiring friendship with the suspected person who 
may be either a judge or a commissioner, the spy may 
request him that the misfortune in which a friend of the 
spy is involved may be warded off and that a certain 
amount of money may be accepted. If the judge accedes 
to the request, he shall be proclaimed as the receiver of 
bribes and banished. The same rule shall also apply to 
commissioners. 

A spy may tell the congregation of villages (gramaku- 
tam) or its superintendent that a wealthy man of wicked 
character is involved in some trouble and that this oppor- 
tunity may be availed of to squeeze money from him. If 
either the one or the other complies with the spy, banish- 
ment shall be ordered under the proclamation of ‘ extor- 
tion.' 

> M. 9, 261. 
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Under tlie [)retenco of liaving l)c'en cdiarged with cri- 
minal ot'l'cncc, a spy may, with [ironiise of lar<^e sums of 
money, bepon to (h'al witli false witnesses. If they agree 
with him, they shall be [)r<)claimecl as false witnesses and 
banished. 

^Manufacturers of counterfeit coins shall also be treated 
similarly. 

AMioever is believed to secure for others the love of 
women by means of magical charms, drugs or ceremonials 
performed on cremation grounds may be approached by a 
spy with the reipu'st that the wife, danghti'r, or daughter- 
in-law of some one, whom the spy pretends to love may be 
made to return the love and that a certaitt amount of 
money ma> be accepted. If be consents to it, he shall be 
proclaimed as one engaged in witchcraft (.samvadanakaraka) 
and banished. 

Similar steps mav be taken against persons engaged 
in such witchcraft as is hurtful t> others. 

AVhoever is .suspected of administering poison (ra.sa= 
2 |g mercury) to others by reason of his talking of it or 
selling or [mrchasing mercury, or using it in prepar- 
ing medicines, may be ap[)roacbed with the tale that a certain 
enemy of the spy may be killed and that a certain amount 
of money may be received as reward. If he docs so, he shall 
be proclaimed as a poismier (rasada), and banished. 

Similar steps may be taken against those who deal 
with medicines prepared from madana plant. 

AVhoever is suspected of maniifactnring counterfeit 
coins in that he often purchases various kinds of metals, 
alkalis, charcoal, bellows, pincers, crucibles, stove, and 
hammers, has his hands and cloths dirty with ashes and 
smoke, or possesses such other accessory instruments as are 
necessary for this illegal manufacture, may be requested by 
a spy to take the latter as an apprentice, and being gradual- 
ly betrayed by the spy, such [lerson, on proclamation of his 
guilt as the manufacturer of faksc coins, shall be haiiished. 

Similar steps may bo taken against those who lower 
the quality of gold by mixing it with an alloy, or deal with 
counterfeit gold (suvarna coin ?) 
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* There are tliirteen kinds of criminals who, secretly 
attempting to live h}' foul means, destroy the peace of the 
country. They shall either be banished or made to pay an 
adequate compensation according as their guilt is light or 
serious. 

[Thus ends Chapter IV, ‘ Suppression of the wicked 
living by foul means’ in Hook IV ‘The Jlemoval Thorns’ 
of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the eighty-first 
chapter from the beginning.) 


CHAPTEli V. 

Detection oe Yocths ok Cki.minal Tendency 
BY Ascetic Hbies. 

On availing themselves of the opening made by ordin- 
ary spies sent in advance, special spies pretending to be 
endowed with supernatural powers niav, under the pretence 
of knowing such incantations as cause rapid speed in run- 
ning away, or render per.sons invisible, or cause hard fast- 
ened doors to open, induce highway robbers to robbery; 
and mav under the [iretence of knowing sucdi incantations 
as secure the love of women, entice adulterers to take part 
in criminal actions planned for the purpose of proving their 
criminal intentions. 

On taking these cnthusia.sfs thus induced to a village, 
where persons under the guise of women and men are 
previously stationed and which is diffeient from the 
one intended to be reached, the youths may be told that it is 
difficult to reach in time the village aimed at and that the 
power of incantation may be seen then and there alone. 

Having opened the doors seemingly with the power of 
incantation, the youths may be asked to get in. Having, 
in the midst of wakeful watchmen under concert, rendered 
the youths invisible with incantation, they may be asked to 
uo into the interior. Having caused the watchmen seem- 
ingly sleepy, the youths may, as ordered, move the beds of 
the 'watchmen with no hesitation. Persons under the guise 

29 * 
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of others’ wives may, seemingly under the influence of in- 
cantation, please the youths. 

Soon after the youths have actually experienced the 
powers of incantation, they may be taught the recitation 
and other accessory procedure of that art. They may 
afterwards he asked to test the power of their new learning 
in plundering such houses as contain articles or money with 
marks of identification, and simultaneously caught hold of 
in the very act. They may either be arrested while selling, 
purchasing, or mortgaging articles with marks of identifica- 
tion, or caught hold of while under intoxication brought 
about by medicinal drinks (yogasuramatta). 

From these youths thus arrested may he gathered in- 
formation regarding the past life of them and of their 
accomplices. 

Spies under the disgui.se of old and notorious thieves 
may similarly associate with robbers and, instituting similar 
measures, cause the latter to be arrested. ^ 

The Collector-general shall exhibit these arrested 
robbers and announce to the public that their arrest is due 
to the instructions obtained from the king who has learnt 
the divine art of catching robbers: ‘ 1 shall similarly catch 
hold of other robbers again and again, and you, people, ought 
to prevent any one of your own kinsmen from his wicked 
deeds.’ 

Whoever is known, through the information of .spies, to 
have been a robber of yoking ropes, whips and other (agricul- 
tural) implements may be arrested and told that his arrest is 
2^2 due to the omniscient power of the king. Spies under 
the disguise of old and notorious robbers, herdsmen, 
hunters, or keepers of hounds may mix themselves with cri- 
minal tribes living in forests, and conspire with them to 
attack villages or caravanseries which, according to previous 
plan, contain plenty of counterfeit gold and other articles. 
During the tumult, they may be killed by armed men con- 
cealed for the purpose. Or on their securing plenty of stolen 
treasui’e, the robbers may either be made to eat such food as 
is mixed with the intoxicating juice of madana plant, or 
caught hold of either while sleeping with fatigue caused by 


> M. 9, 267. 
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incessant movements or while under intoxication due to the 
drinking of medicinal beverage on the occasions of religious 
festivals. 

*The Collector-general shall exhibit in public these and 
other arrested criminals and proclaim the omnicient power 
of the king among the people at large. 

[Thus ends Chapter V, ‘ Detection of youths of crimi- 
nal tendency by ascetic s{)if!s,’ in Ji(.)ok IV, ‘ The Kemoval 
Thorns ’ of the Arthawistra of Kautilva. bind of the eighty- 
second chapter from the beginning.] 


CHArTHU VI. 

Seizurk of Criminaek on Suspicion ok 

IN THE VERY ACT. 

In addition to the measures taken by spies under the 
guise of prophets, such steps as arc suggested by suspicious 
movements or possession of stolen articles may also be 
taken. 

(Suspicion.) 

Persons whose family subsist on slender means of in- 
heritance ; who have little or no comfort ; who frequently 
change their residence, caste and the names, not only of 
themselves, but also of their family (gotra) ; who conceal 
their own avocations and calls ; who have betaken them- 
selves to such luxurious modes of life as eating flesh and 
condiments, drinking liquor, wearing scents, garlands, fine 
dress, and jewels ; who have been squandering away their 
money ; who constantly move with profligate women, 
gamblers, or vintners p who frequently leave their resi- 
dence ; whose commercial transaction, journey, or des- 
tination is difficut to understand ; who travel alone in such 
solitary places as forests and mountainous tracts ; who hold 
secret meetings in lonely places near to, or far from, their 
residence ; who hurry on to get their fresh wounds or boils 
cured ; who always hide themselves in the interior of their 


> N. 14, 18. 
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houses ; wlio are excessively .attached to women ; who are 
always inquisitive to gatlu'r information as to the women 
and property of others ; who associate themselves with men 
of condemnahle leai'iimj^ and work; who loiter in the dark 
213 \\’alls or under shades; who [mrchase I'are or 

sus[)icious articlt's in sus[)icious times or places ; who 
are known ft)r their inimical dealings; whose caste and 
avocation are vei'v low; who keejii false appearances or 
put on different caste sif^ns ; who chan^i' their ancestral 
customs under lalse excuses; whose notoriety is already 
marked; who, though in charge of villaces, are terri- 
bly afraid of appearm;^ before the prime minister and 
conceal themselves or po elsi'where ; who pant in fear while 
sittinc aloni' ; who show undue aj;itation or palpitation of 
heart ; whose face is pale and dry wliih' the voice is in- 
distinct and stammeriu”'; who always move in corajiany 
with arnii'd men ; nr w ho keep threatening appearance ; 
these and other persons may he suspected to he either 
murderers or rohlii-rs or offenders "uilty of misap[)ro[)ria- 
tion of treasure-trove or diqiosits or to be any other kind of 
knaves subsistin;^ by foul means secretly employed. ’ 

Thus the seizuri' of criminals on suspicion is dealt with. 

{Seizure uf stolen arfielcs.) 

As regards the seizure of criminals in the very act: — 

Information regarding sucli articles as are either lost or 
stolen shall, if the articles are not found out, be supplied to 
those who trade in similar artick-s. Traders who conceal 
the articles as to the loss (>f whch they have already received 
information shall be condemned as abettors. If they .are 
found not to 1 h> aware of the loss, they may be acquitted on 
restoring the articles. 

Xo person shall, without giving information to the 
superintendent of commerce, mortgage or purchase for 
himself any old or second-hand article. 

On receiving information regarding the sale or mort- 
gage of old articles, the Su[)crintendent shall ask the owner 
how he came by it. He may rejdy: it has been inherited; 
it has been received from a third person ; it is purchased 
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by liimself; or it has Iajcr niadoto order; or it is a secret 
pledge; lie may detinitely state that the time and place 
when and ^\•here it came into being. Or he may adduce 
evidence as to the [irice and commission (kshaiuiinulyam) 
for which it was purchased. Jf his statement regarding 
the antecedent circumstances of the article is found to be 
true, he shall he let off. 

If the article in <ju('stion is found to he the one lost by 
another person whosi' (u-position I'ogarding the antecedent 
circumstances of the article in no wa\ differs from the previ- 
ous story, the article shall he considered to belong to that 
person who is found to have long been enjoying it and whose 
life is very pure. For while even (piadrnpcds and bipeds are 
found to hear such common evidences of identification as 
colour, gait and form, can there he any difficulty in identi- 
fying such articles as, in the form of raw materials, jewels, 
or vessels, are the product of a single source, definite 
materials, a particular manufacturer for a definite purpose? 

The possessor of an article in question may plead that 
the article is either borrowed or liired, a ph.-dge or a sealed 
deposit, or one obtained from a particular person for 
retail sale. 

If he proves his allegatii.m by producing the referee, 
he shall he let off: or the referee may deny having had any 
concern in the matter. 

With regard to the I’casons which a person, seized with 
an article lost by another, assigns as to his having taken 
the article as a gift from a third person, he shall corrobo- 
rate them by producing as witncsse.s not only those who 
gave and caused to give the article to him, but also those 
who, being mediators, custodians, bearers, or witnesses, 
arranged for the transfer of the article. 

When a person is found pos.-^essed of an article which 
he alleges to have been thrown out, lust, or forgotten by a 
third person, he shall prove his innocence by adducing 
evidence as to the time, place, and circumstances of finding 
the article. Otherwise he shall re.store the article, besides 
paying a tine equal to its value ; or he may be punished as 
a thief. ^ 


1 Y. 2, 269. 
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Thus the seizure of criminals in the very act is dealt 
with. 

(Circiu/ifftancuil Ei'ich'iirc.) 

As regards the seizure of criminals on the clue of cir- 
cumstancial evidence ; — 

In cases of lunisc hrcakini^ and theft the circumstances 
such as entrance and exit effected throu^'h other than 
doors; breaking the door hy nusins of special contrivances 
hreakiuff the windows with or without lattice, work, or 
pulling off the roof in houses consisting of upstairs, ascend- 
ing and descending iip.stairs ; breaking the wall ; tunnelling ; 
such contrivances as are necessary to carry off the treasure 
secretly hoarded, information about which can only be 
gathered from internal soiirct's ; these and other accessory 
circumstances of wear and tear cognisable in the 
interior shall tend to indicate the concern of internal hands 
in the crime, and those, of reverse nature, external agencies. 
The blending of these two kinds of circumstances shall 
indicate both internal and external agencies. 

Regarding crimes suspected to be the work of internal 
agencies : Any per.son of miserable appearance, present on 
the occasion, associated with rogues or thieves, and possess- 
ed of such instrument.s as are necessary for theft : a woman 
who is born of a [sior family, or has {ilaced her affections 
elsewhere; servants of similar condemnable character; any 
person addicted to too much slecfi or who is sutfering from 
want of sleep ; any [icrson who shows signs of fatigue, or 
whose face is [lalc and dry with voice stammering and 
indistinct and who may be watching the movements of 
others or bewailing too much ; any jier.vm whose body bears 
the signs of scaling heights ; any person whose body ajipears 
to have been scratched or wounded with dress torn off; 
any one whoso legs and hands bear the signs of 
rubbing and scratching; any one whose hair and 
nails are either full of dirt or freshly broken ; any one who 
has just bathed and daubed his body with sandal ; any one 
who has smeared his body with oil and has just washed his 
hands and legs ; any one whose foot-[)riuts can be identified 
with those made near the house during ingress or egress ; 
any one whose broken fragments of garlands, sandal or 
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dress can be identified with those thrown out in or near 
the house during entrance or exit ; any person the smell of 
whose sweat or drink can be ascertained from the frag- 
ments of his dress throw'n out in or near the house ; — 
these and other persons shall be examined. 

A citizen or a person of adulterous habits may also be 
suspected.* 

*A commissioner (pradesbta) with his retinue (if gopas 
and sthanikas shall take steps to find (iut external thieves ; 
and the officer in charge of a city (nagaraka) shall, under 
the circumstances sketched above, try to detect internal 
thieves inside fortified towns. 

[Thus ends Chapter VI, ‘ Seizure of criminals on sus- 
picion or in the very act, ’ in Book IV. ‘ The removal of 
thorns ’ of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the eighty- 
third chapter from the beginning.] 


CHATTER Vll. 

Examin.vtion of SrODKN Dkath. 

Lx CIS.JS of suldeii dBatli, the c.>rps3 shall be smeared 
over with oil and examined. 

Any person whose corpse is tainted with mucus and 
urine, with (U-gans inflated with wind, with hands and legs 
swollen, with eyes o[)en, and with neck marked with liga- 
tures may be regarded as having been killed by suffocation 
and suppression of breathing. 

Any person with contracted arms and thighs may be 
regarded as having been killed by hanging. 

Any dead person with swollen hands, legs and belly, 
with sunken eyes and inflated navel may be regarded as 
having been killed by hanging. 

Any dead person with stiffened rectum and eyes, with 
tongue bitten between the teeth, and with belly swollen, 
may be considered as having been killed by drowning. 


1 A thief or a person, — Munich Ms. 
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Any (loiid person, wetted with blood and with limbs 
wonrided and broken, niav bo rcijardod as having been killed 
with sticks or ro[)es. 

2|g Any dead person with fractures and broken limbs, 
may bi' i-e^nirded as having been thrown down. 

Any dead person with dark coloured hands, le”s, teeth, 
and nails, with loose skin, hairs lallen, flesh ri'diiecd, and 
with face bi'daubed with foam and saliva, may be regarded 
as havino been poisoned 

Any dead [ler.son of .similar description with marks of a 
bleediii” bite, may be considered as h.iviiijf been bitten by 
serpents and other poisonous creatures. 

Any dead person, with body s[)read and dress thrown 
out after excessive voniittino and pnr^in^y may be con- 
sidered as havino been killed by tiie administration of the 
juice of the madana plant. 

Death due to any one of the above causes is, sometimes 
under the fear of punishment, made to appear as having 
been brought about by voluntary hanging, by causing marks 
of ligature round the neck. 

In death due to [loison, the undigested portion of meal 
may be examined in milk.* Or the same extracted from the 
belly and thrown on tire may, it it maki's ‘ clritchita ' sound 
and assumes the rainbow colour, Ik' declared as [loisoned. 

Or when the belly (hridayam) remains unburnt, al- 
though the rest of the body is reduced to ashes, the dead 
man's servants may be examined as to any violent and cruel 
treatments they may have received at the hands ot the dead.'- 
Similarly such of the dead man's relatives as a [lerson of 
miserable life, a woman with affections placed elsewhere or a 
relative defending some woman that has been deprived of 
her inheritance by the dead man may also be examined. 

The same kind of examination shall be conducted con- 
cerning the hanging of the body of an already dead man. 

Causes such as past evils or harm dune to others by a 
dead iiran, shall be iiniuirbd into regarding any death due to 
voluntary hanging. 

1 The .Munich Ms. rends • Vavobhili,’ by bird . <■.. wlieu eiteii be buds. 

- The Munich Ms reads ' I’anisby.Ui lahdliam,’ servants that are made to 
reveal the secret b> torture may be examined. 
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All kinds of sudden death, centre round one or the 
other of the following causes: — 

Offence to women or kinsmen, claiming inheritence, 
professional competition, hatred against rivals, commerce, 
guilds and any one of the legal disputes, is the cause of 
anger : anger is the cause of death. 

When, owing to fal^e resemblance, one's own hii’clings, 
or thieves for money, or the enemies of a third [lerson 
murder one, the relatives of the deceased shall he 
inquired as follows: — 

Who called the deceased; who was with him; who 
accompanied him on his journey; and who took him to the 
scene of death ? 

Those who hap[)cned to he at the locality ot murder 
shall be severally asked as follows: — 

By whom the deceased was brought there; whether 
they (the witnessesl saw any armed jierson lurking in the 
place and showing signs of troubled appearance '! 

Any clue afforded by them shall be fi.)llowcd in further 
enquiry.^ 

'"After examining the personal property such as travel- 
ling requisites, dress, jewels, or other things which the 
deceased, had on his body while murdereil, such persons as 
supplied or had something to do with those things shall be 
examined as to the associates, residence, causes of journey, 
profession, and other calls of the deceased. 

*It a man or woman under the infatuation of love, 
anger, or other sinful passions commits or causes to commit 
suicide by means of ro[)es, arms, or poison, he or she shall 
be dragged by means of a rope along the public road by the 
hands of a Chandala. * For such murderers as the above, 
neither cremation rites nor any obsequies usually performed 
by relatives shall be observed. ’ Any relative who performs 
funeral rites to such wretches, shall either himself be depriv- 
ed of his own funerals or be abandoned by his kith and kin, 
* Whoever associates himself with such persons as perform 
forbidden rites, shall with his other associates, if any, forfeit 


> Y. 2, 2S0. 
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within a year the privileges of conducting or superintending 
a sacrifice, of teaching, and of giving or receiving gifts. ^ 

[Thus ends Chapter VII, “ Examination of sudden 
death,” in Book IV, ‘The Removal of Thorns’ of theArtha- 
sAsatra of Kautilya. End of the eighty-fourth chapter from 
beginning.] 


CHARTER VIII. 


Tiii.vl AM) Touti'hh to Elicit Confkssion. 

WHETinni an accused is ii stranger or a relative to a com- 
plainant, his defence witness shall, in the presence of 
the com[)lainant, be asked as to the defendant’s coun- 
try, caste, family, name, occupation, property, friends, and 
residence. “ The answers obtained shall be compared with 
the defendant’s own statements regarding the same. Then 
the defendant shall be asked as to not only the nature of the 
work he did during the day [irevious to the theft, but also 
the pliice where he spent the night till he was caught hold of. 
If his answers for these questions are attested to by reliable 
referees or witnesses, ho shall be accjiiitted. Otherwise he 
shall be subjected to torture (anyatha karmapraptah). 

Three days alter the commission of a crime, no sus- 
pected person (sankitakah) shall be arrested inasmuch as 
there is no room for questions unless there is strong evi- 
dence to bring home the charge. 

Persons who charge an innocent man with theft, or 
conceal a thief shall themselves be liable to the punnish- 
ment for theft. 

When a person accused of theft proves in his defence 
the complainant’s enmity or hatred towards himself, he 
shall be acquitted. 


' M. 11, 181. 

- The Munich JL. reads ‘ S.ikshiium ’ ; acoordinf;ly the passage means ‘ In 
the presence of the complainant, the defendant's witnesses, whether local persons 
or foreif'iiers, shall be asked as to their country, caste ” 
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Any person who keeps an innocent man in confinement 
(parivasayatah suddham) shall be punished with the first 
amercement. 

Guilt against a suspected person shall he established 
by the production of such evidences as the instruments 
made use of by the accused, his accomplices or abettors, 
the stolen article, and any middlemen involved in selling or 
purchasing the stolen ai’ticle. The validity of the above 
evidences shall also be tested with reference to both the 
scene of the theft and the circumstances connected with the 
possession and distribution of the stolen article. 

When there are no such evidences and when the 
accused is wailing much, he shall he regarded as innocent. 
For owing to one’s accidental presence on the scene of 
theft, or to one’s accidental resemblance to the real thief in 
respect to his appearance, his dress, his' weapons, or pos- 
session of articles similar to those stolen, or owing to one’s 
presence near the stolen articles as in the case of Mandavya 
who under the fear of torture admitted himself to be the 
thief, one, though innocent, is olteii seized as a thief. 
Hence the production of conclusive evidences shall be in- 
sisted upon, (tasmatsamaptakaranam niyamayet- hence 
punishment sliall be meted out only when the charge is 
quite established against the accused?)^ 

Ignoramuses,'^ joungsters, the aged, the affiicted, per- 
sons under intoxication, lunatics, persons suffering 
from hunger, thirst, or fatigue from journey, persons 
who have just taken more than enough of meal, persons 
who have confessed of their own accord (atmakasitam), and 
persons who are very weak, — none of these shall be sub- 
jected to torture. 

Among the spies such as harlots, suppliers of water 
and other drinks to travellers, story-tellers, hotel-keepers 
providing travellers with boarding and lodging, any one who 
happens to be acquainted with the work similar to that of 
the suspected may be let off to watch his movements, as 
described in connection with misappropriation of sealed 
deposits. 

1 N. I, 1, 42. 

2 The Munich Ms. reads ‘ Mandaparadha,’ a person {juilty of a minor offence. 
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Those whose guilt is believed to be true shall be sub- 
jected to torture (ilptadoshaiu karma karavet). But not 
women who are carrving or who have not passed a month 
after delivery. 

Torture of women shall be half of the prescribed stand- 
ard. Or womc-n with net e.xception may be subjected t(3 
the trial (jf cross-examination (vakyanu\ogo va). 

d'hose of Br;'ihman caste and learned in tlu' Yedas as well 
as asccties .shall only be subjected to espionage. 

Those who violate or cause to violates the above rules 
shall b(> jmnished with tlu' first amercement. The same 
punishiiKUit shall be impos('d in case of causing death to 
any one by torture. 

Thei'C are in vogut' four kinds of torture (karma): — 
Six punishments (shatdandah), seven kinds of whipping 
(kasa), two kinds of suspension from above (upari niban- 
dhau), and water-tube (udakamilika cha). 

As to person.s who have committed grave offences, the 
form of torture will be nine kinds of blows with a cane: — 
12 beats on each of the thighs; 2S beats with a stick of the 
tree (naktamala) : ;12 beats (.in each [lalm of the ha?ids and 
on each sole of the feet; two on the knuckles, the hands 
being joine d so as to a[)pear like a scorpion ; two kinds of 
suspensions, face downwards (ullambiiiie chale) ; burning 
one of the joints of a finger after the accused has been 
made to drink rice gruel ; heating his body tor a day after he 
has been made to drink oil ; causing him to lie on coarse 
green grass for a night m winter. These are the 18 kinds 
of torture.^ 

The instruments of the accused such as ropes, clubs, 
arrows, spades, knives, etc., shall be paraded on the back of 
an ass.- 

Each day a fresh kind of the torture may be employed. 

Kegarding those criminals who roh in accordance with 
the threat previously made by them, who have made use 
of the stolen articles in part, who have been caught hold of 
22 q in tbe very act or with the stolen articles, who have 
attempted to seize the king's treasury, or who have 


^ The text is very obscure here. 
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committed culpable crime, may, in accordance with the 
order of the kinir, he subjected once or many times to one 
or all of the above kinds of torture. 

Whatever may be the nature of the crime, no Brah- 
man offender shall be tortured. The face of a Brahman 
convict shall he branded so as to leave a mark indicating his 
crime ;■ — the sign of a dog in theft, that of a headless body 
in murder ; that of the female part (bhaga) in rape with 
the wife of a teacher, and that ot the flag of vintners for 
drinking liquor. 

‘ After having thus branded to a wound and proclaimed 
his crime in public, the king shall either banish a Brahman 
offender or send him to the mines for life. ^ 

[Thus ends Chapter VIII, “ Ti ial and Torture toBlicit 
Confession " in Book iV, ‘ The Ke.moval of Thorns' of the 
Arthasastra of Ivautilya. Knd of the eighty-fifth chapter 
from the beginning. 


CHAl'TEK IX. 

Protection of all kinds of Govku.nment Bei-autments. 

Commissioners a[)pointe(l by the Collector-general shall 
first check (the proceedings of) Superintendents and their 
subordinates. 

Those who seize valuable articles or precious stones 
from either mines or any great manufactories shall be 
beheaded. Those who seize ordinary articles or necessaries 
of life from manufactories of article.s of small value shall be 
punished with the first amercement. Those who seize from 
manufactories or from the king’s granary articles 
of^^ to 4 a pana in value shall be fined 12 panas; 
articles of 5 to .1 a pana in value, 24 panas ; articles of \ to 
j pana in value, 3b panas ; and articles of 5 to 1 pana in 
value, 48 panas. 

Those who seize articles of 1 to 2 panas in value shall 
be punished with the first amercement ; articles of 2 to 4 


‘ Vi. b . 2-8; N. Far. 41. 
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panas in value with the middlemost ; and articles of 4 to 8 
panas in value with the highest amercement. Those who 
seize articles of 8 to 10 panas in value shall be condemned 
to death. 

When any one seizes from courtyards, shops, or 
arsenals commodities such as raw materials, manufactured 
articles etc., of half the above value, he shall also be punish- 
ed as above. When any person seizes articles of -\th of the 
above value from Government treasury, granaries, or offi- 
ces of Superintendents, he shall be punished with twice the 
above hues. 

It has already been laid down in connection with the 
king’s harem that those who intimidate thieves (with a 
view to give them a signal to run away) shall be tortured 
to death. 

When any person other than a Government servant 
steals during the day from fields, yards prepared for thresh- 
ing out grains, houses, or shops commodities such as raw 
materials, manufactured articles, or necessaries of life, of 
-iV.th to :^th of a pana in value, ho shall be fined 8 panas, or 
paraded through the streets, bis body being smeared over 
with cow-dung, and an earthen ware pan with blazing 
light tied round his loins (saravameklialaya). When any 
person steals articles of \ to 4 of a pana in value, he shall 
be fined (i panas, or his head may be shaved, or he may be 
exiled (mundanam pravrajanam rd). When a person 
steals articles of 4 to of a pana in value, he shall bo fined 
y panas, or he may be paraded through streets, his body 
being bedaubed with cowdung or ashes or with an earthen- 
ware pan with blazing light tied round his waist. When 
a person steals articles of to 1 pana in value, he shall be 
fined 12 panas, or his head may be shaved, or he may be 
banished. \Vhen a person steals commodities of 1 to 2 
panas in value, he shall be fined 24 panas,^ or his head may 
222 tie shaved with a piece of brick, or he may be exiled. 

When a person steals articles of 2 to 4 panas in value, 
he shall be punished with a fine of 86 panas ; articles of 4 to 
5 panas in value, 48 panas; articles of 5 to 10 panas in value, 
with the first amercement; articles of 10 to 20 panas in value, 

1 The Munich Ms. reads * First amercement; and omits the following passa 
ges up to ‘ First amercement ' below. 
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with a fine of 200 panas ; articles of 20 to 30 panas in value, 
with a fine of 500 panas ; articles of 30 to -10 i)anas in value, 
with a fine of 1,000 panas ; and articles of 40 to 50 panas 
in value, he shall be condemned to death. 

When a person seizes by force, whether durinti the 
early part of the day or nipht, articles of half the above 
values, he shall be punished with double the, above fines. 

When any person with weapons in hand seizes by 
force, whether durin<f the day or nipht, aiticles of ^th of 
the above values, he shall be [)unished with the same fines. 

When a master of a household ikutumbadln aksha,) a 
superintendent, or an independent ol’lieer (inukliyaswami) 
issues or makes use of unauthorised ordiu s oi- seals, he shall 
be punished with the first, middlemost, or highest amerce- 
ment, oi’ he may be condemned to death,* or punished in 
any t)ther wa)’ in proportion to the gravity of his crime. 

When a judge threatens, browbeats, stmds out, or un- 
justly silences any one of the disputants in his eonrt, he 
shall first of all be punished with the first amercement. If 
he defames or abuses any one. of them, the punishment 
shall be doubled. It he. does not ask what ouglit to be 
asked, or asks what ought not to be asked, or leaves out 
what he himself has asked, or teaches, reminds, or provides 
any one with previous statement, he shall be punished with 
the middle-most amercement. 

When a judge does not inquire into necessary circum- 
stances, inquires into imnecessary circumstances, (desa), 
makes unnecessary delay in discharging his duty, postpones 
work with spite, causes parties to leave the court by tiring 
them with delay, evades or causes to evade statements that 
lead to the settlement of a case, helps witnesses giving them 
clues, or resumes cases already settled or disposed of, he 
shall be punished with the highest amercement. If he re- 
222 peats the offence, he shall both be punished with 
double the above fine and dismissed. 

When a clerk does not take down what has been de- 
posed by parties, but enters what has not been deposed, 
evades what has been badly said (duruktam), or renders 


il. 9. 232. 
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oithor (livoi'so or ainbiguons in inPAnin" such depositions as 
are satisfactoi'ily piven out, lie shall be punished either with 
the first anierceiiu'ni or in [)ro[)ortion to his puilt. 

When a judge or coiiimissioner imposes an unjust fine in 
gold, he shall Lh; fined either double the amount of the fine, ^ 
or eight times that amount of imposition which is eitlier 
more or less than the prescribed limit. 

Wlum a ju(lgt‘ or I'ommissioiU'i' imposes an unjust 
corporeal imnishment, he shall himself hei'ither condemned 
to the same jmnishiiit'iit or made to pay twice tlu' amount 
of ransom leviahh' for that kind of injnsiice. 

When a judge falsities whatever is a true amount or 
declares as true whatever amount is false, he shall he fined 
eight times that amount. 

When an officer lets out or causes to let out offenders 
from lock-uii (charaka), obstructs or causes to obstruct pri- 
soners in such of their daily avocations as sleeping, sitting, 
eating, or cxeci-eting, he shall he punished with fiiu's rang- 
ing from d [lanas and ipiwards. 

When any pi'rson lets out or caus<\s to hu out debtors 
from lock-up, he shall not onl\' he [lunished with the 
middle-most amercement, hut also he comjielled to pay the 
debt the offendm- has to iiay. 

When a person lets out or causes to let out [irisomu's 
from jails thandhan.ag.ara), he shall he condemned to death 
and the whole of his [)ro[)erty contiscated. 

When the superintendent of jails puts an\' jierson in 
lock-up without declaring the grounds of provocation 
(samkrudhakanianakhyaya), he shall he fined 24 panas ; 
when he subjects any person to unjust torture, 4.S panas; 
when he transfm-s a prisoner to another place, or deprives 
a prisoner of food and watm-. '.Hi panas; when he troubles 
or receives bribes fri'in a prisoner, he shall he punished 
with the middle-most amerccnient : when he heats a pri- 
soner to death, he shall he fined 1,000 panas. When a person 
commits rape with a captive, slave, or hired woman in lock- 
up, he shall he punished with the first amercement; when he 
commits rape with the wife of a thief, or of anv other man 

• A'. 2, 
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who is dead in an epidemic (dAinara), he shall be punished 
with the mid-dle-most amercement ; and when he commits 
rape with an Arva woman in lock-up, he shall be punislu'd 
with theiiighest amercement. 

When an offender kept in lock-up commits rape with 
an Arya woman in the same lock-up, he shall be con- 
demned to death in the very place. 

When an officer commits rape with an Arya woman 
224 been arrested for untimely movement at 

night (akshanagrihitayam), he shall also be hanged 
at the very spot ; when a similar offence is committed with 
a woman under slavery, the offender shall be [ninished with 
the first amercement. 

(An officer) who causes a prisoner to escape from a 
lock-up without breaking it open, shall be lumished with 
the middle-most amercement. (An officer) who causes a 
prisoner to escape from a lock-up after lireaking it open, 
shall be condemned to death. When he lets out a prisoner 
from the jail, he shall be put to death and his property 
confiscated. 

'•‘Thus shall the king, with adequate punishments, 
test first the conduct of Government servants, and then 
shall, through those officers of approvial character, examim* 
the cmiduct of his [leople both in totMis and villages. 

[Thus ends C!ha[)ter IX, “ Trotection of all kinds of 
(jovm-nment Departments ” in Dook IV. ‘'I’be Uemoval 
of Thorns' of the Arthasastra of KaiiliUa. End of the 
eighty-sixth chapter from the beginning, j 


CHAPTER X. 

Eixks IX LiF.r OF IMrTiF.vTtox OF Lniiis. 

Whex Government servants (arthachara) commit for 
the first time such offences as violation of sacred insti- 
tutions (tirthaghata), or pickpocketing (granthibheda), 
they shall have their index finger cut off or shall pay a fine 
of 54 panas ; when for a second time thev commit the 

30 ^ 
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same), tliey shall have their ( ) ent oft or pay a fine of 

t00i)anas; when for a thiial time, they shall have their 
ri”ht hand cut off or pay a fine of 400 paiias ; and wheii 
for a fourth time, they sliall in any way be put to death.' 

When a person steals oi' destroys coeks, mangoose, 
eats, dogs oi- pigs, of less than 04 panas in value, he shall 
have the edge of his noee cut off or pay a fine of 54 panas. 
If these animals belong to (dther Chandalas or wild ti'ibes, 
half of th(' above fiiU' shall be imposed. 

When an\ person steals wild beasts, cattle, birds, 
ele|)hants, tigu'rs, fish, or any other animals confined 
in traps, f(‘nees, or pits, be shall not onl\- pay a fim' 
equal to the value of the stolen animals, but also restore 
the animals. 

For stealing beasts or raw materials from forests, a fine 
22g of lUO panas shall be imiio.sed. b’or stealing or de- 
stroying dolls, beasts, or birds from infirmaries, twice 
the above fine shall be levied. 

When a [lerson steals articles of small value, belonging 
to artisans, musicians, or ascetics he shall pay a fine of 100 
panas ; and when lie steals big articles or any agricultural 
implements, he shall pay double the above fine. 

When any person enters into a fort without permission, 
or carries off treasure through a hole or passage in the wall 
of the fort, he shall either be beheaded or be made to pay a 
fine of 200 panas. 

When a person steals a cart, a boat or minor quad- 
ruped, he shall have one of his legs cut off or pay a fine of 
000 panas. 

When a gambler substitutes false dice to be hired tor a 
kakani ' or any other accessory things of dice-play, or com- 
mits fraud by tricks of hand, he shall have his hand cut off 
or pay a fine of 400 panas.’* 

When any person abets a thief or an adulterer, he as 
well as the woman who voluntarily yields herself for adul- 
tery shall have their ears and nose cut off’ or pay each a 

> M 9 , ‘277 : 7’. - 2 , ‘27 1 . 

- See Chapter XX, Book III 

■' V, 2 202 . X. 17, r. 
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tine of 500 panas, while the thief oi' the adulterer shall pay 
double the above fine. 

When any per.son steals a l)i<; animal, abducts a male 
or female slave, or sells the articles belonging to a dead 
body (pretabhandanO, he shall have both of his legs cut off 
or pay a tine of 600 panas. * 

When a man contemptuously rushes against the 
hands or legs of any person of a higher caste, or of a 
teacher, or mounts the horse, elephant, coach, etc., of the 
king, he shall have one of his legs ami one (.if his hands cut 
off or pay a fine of 700 [lanas. ” 

When a Sudra calls himself a .Brahman, or when 
any person steals the, properly of gods, conspires against 
the king, or destroys both the e\es of another, he shall 
either have his eyes destroyed by the application of poison- 
ous ointment, or [lay a fine of 800 jia.nas. 

When a person causes a thief or an adulterer to be 
22 g let off' or adds or omits anything while writing down 
the king's order, abducts a girl or a slave possessed 
of gold, carries off any deceitlul trausactn.m, or sells rotten 
flesh, he shall either have his two legs and one hand cut off' 
or [lay a fine of 000 [lanas. ' 

.Vny person who sells huuun flesh sh ill be condemned 
to death. 

When a [ler.son steals images of gods or of animals, 
abducts 111311, or tikis pissiSTim of fiehls, h lusos, gold, 
gold-coins, precious stones, or cni[is of others, he shall 
either be beheaded or compelled to p ly the highest amerce- 
ment. 

’'Taking into consideration the (social [lo.sition of) [ler- 
sons, the nature of the off . nice, th ■ cause, whether grave; or 
slight (that lo.l to the p u-pjtr.iti in of the offence), the 
autecedent and present circuiiist.iuccs, the time, and the 
place ; 

’ and without failing to notice eipiitable di.stinctions 
among offenders, whether belonging to royal family or to 

> M. s, aei. 

■1, ■ V. a. .i02-aoj. 

> V. 3, 2«7 2y.5. 
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the coiiiiuoii people, shall the couiiuissionei' determine the 
[)i\)priety of imposinjj the first, middlemost, or highest 
amercements.^ 

['J’lnis ends C'ha[>ter X, “ Fines in lieu (jf mutilation of 
limbs" in Jfook IV. ‘The Kemoval of Tlmrns’ of the 
Ai'thasastra of Kautilya. End of the eighty-seventh 
chapter from the beginning. 


CTIAl'TKK XI. 

Death with ou witholt Toktlke. 

When a man murders another in a ijuarrel, lie shall 
be tortured to death. \\'hen a pei'son wounded in a light 
dies within seven nights, he who caused the wound shall be 
put to instantaneous death (suddhavadhahb If the 
wouiuk'd man dies within a fortnight, the offender shall be 
punished with the highest amercement. If the wounded 
man dies within a month, the offender shall be compelled 
to pay not only a fine of bOO panas, but also an adequate 
compensation (to the bereaved!. 

When a man hurts another with a weapon, he shall 
pay the highest amercement ; when he does so under in- 
to.xication, his hand shall be cut off ;■ and when he causes 
instantaneous death, he shall be put to death. 

b\ hen a per.son causes abortion in pregnancy by strik- 
227 "'*th medicine, or by annoyance, the highest, 

middlemost, and first amercements shall be imposed 
respectively.’^ 

Those who cause violent death either to men or 
women, or those who are in the habit of often going to 
meet prostitutes (abhisaraka), those who inflict unjust pun- 
ishment upon others, those who spread false or contemp- 
tuous rumours, who assault or obstruct travellers on their 
way, who commit house-breaking, or who steal or cause 

1 M. 8, 1'2(;: Y. 2, 275. 

■- When he does it in ignorance, he shall be fined 200 panas. — Munich Ms. 

y. 2, 277. 
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hurt to royul elephants, horses, or carriages shall be 
hanged. 

Whoever burns or carries away the corpses of the 
above offenders shall meet with similar [)unishiuent or pay 
the highest amercement. 

When a [)erson supplies muideiers or thieves with 
food, dress, any reejuisites, fire, informaliou, any plan, oi' as- 
sistance in any way, he shall be punished with the highest 
amercement. When he does so uudi'i’ ignorance, he shall 
he censured. ' 

Sons or wives of murderia-s (tr of thieves sliall, if they 
are found not in concert, he ataputted ; hut they shall be 
seized if found t(j have l)ecn in concert. 

Any person who aims at tin; kingdom, who forces 
entrance into the king’s harem, who instigates wild trilx's 
or miemies (against the kingi, or who creates disaffection 
in forts, country parts, or in the army shall be burnt alive 
from head to foot. 

If a ISrahman docs similar acts, he shall be dnjwned. 

Any person who murders his father, mother, sjon, 
brother, teacher, or an ascetic, shall be put to death by 
burning both his head and skin ; it he insults any of the 
above persons, his tongue shall be cut off; if he bites any 
limb of these persons, he shall be deprived of the corres- 
ponding limb. 

When a man wantonly murders another, or steals a 
herd of cattle, he shall be beheaded. 

A herd of cattle shall be considered to consist of not 
more than ten heads. 

When a person breaks the dam of a tank full of water, 
he shall be drowned in the very tank ; ’ of a tank without 
water, he shall be punished with the highest amercement ; 
and of a tank which is in ruins owing to neglect, he shall 
be punished with the middle-most amercement. 

Any man who poisons another and any woman who 
murders a man shall be drowned.'^ 


I Y. -2, 276. 

Y. 2, 278. 

8 Y. 2, 278-279. 
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Any woiuiui who niurders hor husband, preceptoi', 
or ott'h|)iin^, sets firn to anothor's property, poisons a man, 
oi- cuts ot't' any of tlie hodiK joints of another sliall be torn 
oft hy hulls, no matter whether or not she is hig with a 
child, or has not passed a month after giving birth to a 
chdd.' 

An\ [lei'son who sets lire to [lasture lands, fields, yards 
[iri'pared tor threshing out grains, houses, forests, of timber 
or of elephants shall he thrown into fire. '“ 

An\ [lerson u ho insults the king, hthravs the king's 
council, makes evil attempts (against the king), or disre- 
gards the sanctit)' of the kitchins of Hrahmans shall have 
his tongiii' cut ot'f. ■ 

When a man other than a sohlier steals weapons or 
armour, he shall he shot doun hy arrows; if he is a soldier, 
he sliall pa\' the highest amerci'meiit. 

He who castrates a man shall have his generative organ 
eut off. 

He who hurts tlie tongue or nose of another sliall have 
Ills fingers cut off. 

'Such painful [iimishnients iklesadainja' as the above 
havt' been laid down in the S'listras of great sages: but it 
has b(’cn declared as just to [lut to simple death those 
offendt'is who have not been cruel 

’Thus ends t'hajiter XI, ‘‘ Death with or witliout tor- 
ture ’ in Book 1\. ‘The itenioval of Thorns' of the 
Artha-astra of Kautilxa. land of the eighty-eighth eha[)ter 
from the beginning.] 


CHAITEK XH. 

S};xfAi, iNTEUcot Rsi; WITH Immatuhe Girls. 

He who defiles a maiden of equal caste before slie has 
reached her maturity shall have his hand cut off or pav 

> V. 2, 278-a79. ~ 

^ Y 2, 2S2. 

3 Y'. 2, 302. 
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a tine of 400 paniis ; ‘ if the maiden dies in consequence, the 
offender shall he put to death. 

He who defile.s a maiden who has attained maturity 
22 g shall have his middle tinffer cut off or pay a fine of 
200 panas, besides ttivine an adequate compensation 
to her father. • 

No man shall have se.vual intercourse with any wo- 
man against her will. 

He who defiles a willing maiilen shall pay a fine of 54 
l)anas, while the maiden herself shall pay a fine of half the 
amount. 

^\'hen a man impersonates another man who has 
already paid the mqitial fee to a woman (parasulkopa- 
dhayiim),’* he shall have his hand cut off or pay a fine of 
400 panas, besides makine oood the nuptial fee. 

No man who has connection with a maiden that lias 
passed seven menses and has not yet succeedi'd in marry- 
inj; her, thou^di she has been betrothed to him, shall either 
be guilty or pa\ any compensation to her father ; for her 
father has lost his authority over her in consequence of 
having deprived Imr so long of the result of her menses. 

It is no offence for a man of equal caste and rank to 
have connection with a maiilen who has been unmarried 
three years after her first menses. Nor is it an offence for 
a man, even of different caste, to have connection with a 
maiden who has spent more than three years after her 
first menses and has no jewellery on her person; for taking 
possession of paternal property (under such circumstances) 
shall be regarded as theft. ' 

Any person who, while iiretending to secure a bride to 
a particular person, ultimately obtains her for a third per- 
son shall be fined 200 panas. 

No man shall have se.vual intercourse with any wo- 
man against her will. 

1 Y.2. 2S6 

I, I V. 2, 2SS ; .M. s, .(SS -JSS ; 9, 90 9-1 ; Vi. 91, 10. 

3 The Munich Ms. reads * sulkavaruddhayam ’ when a man defiles a maiden 
who is bound to another by sulka. 
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If a pei'son aubwtitutes in nian-ia'^e another maiden for 
the one he Iras behjre shown, he shall, if tJie substitute is 
of the same rank, be lined 100 2 >auas, and 200 [laiias if she 
is of a lower rank.' The substituted maiden shall be lined 
u4 [lanas, wliilc the offender shall also be compelled to re- 
turn both the luqitial fee and the amount of expenditure 
(incurred by the bridegroom). 

When a man refuses to give in marriage a jnirticular 
maiden as agreed u[)on, he shall pay double the above line. 

When a man substitutes in marriage a maiden of 
different blood or is tound to have bestowed false praises 
(on her ipiality), he shall not only [lay a line of 200 panas 
and return the nuptial lee, but also make good the extieii- 
diture. 

No man shall have se.vual intercourse with any woman 
against her w ill. 

When a woman iieiiig desirous of intercourse, yirdds 
herself to a man ol the saiiu' caste and rank, slic shall be 
lined 12 [lanas, while any otlier woman wlio is an abettor 
in the case shall be rtned twice as mucli. Any woman who 
abets a man in having intercourse with a maiden against 
lier will shall not only [lay a line ol 100 [lanas, but also 
[jlease the maiden [iroviding her with an adequate nuptial 
fee. 

A woman who, of her own accord, yields herself to a 
man shall bo a slave to the king. 

For committing intercour.se with a woman outside a 
village, or tor sjireading false report regarding such things, 
double the usual hues shall be imposed. 

He who carries off a maiden by force shall be lined 
200 jiaiias : if the maiden thus carried off' has golden orna- 
ments on her person, the highest amercement shall be 
imposed. If a number of persems abduct a maiden, each of 
them shall be punished as above. ‘ 

When a man has connection with a harlot’s daughter, 
he shall not only pay a tine of -j 4 pana.s, but also give her 
mother sixteen times her daily income. 


1 Jl. s, 20 j. 

2 N. 12, 72; Y. 2, 2d7. 2b9.201. 
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When a man defiles the daughter of his own. male or 
female slave, he shall not only pay a fine of 24 panas, but 
also provide the maiden with an adequate nuptial fee 
(sulka) and jewellery (abaddhya). 

'When a man has connection with a woman who has 
been held in slavery on account of certain ransom due from 
her, he shall not only pay a fine of 12 panas, but also pro- 
vide the woman with dress and maintenance. 

Abettors in all the above cases shall each have the 
same [)unishnieiit as the pi'incipal offender. 

A relative, or a servant of an absentee husband may 
take the latter’s wife of l<mse charactci- under his own 
protection (samgribniyat may marry her). 13eing undei' 
such protection, she shall wait for the return of her hus- 
band. If her husband, on his return, entertains no objec- 
tion. both the [iroti'ctor and the woman shall be acquitted. 
If he raises any objection, the woman shall have her cars 
and nose cut off, while her keeper shall be put to death as 
an .idulterer. 

When a man I'alsclv accuses another of having com- 
mitted theft while in reality the latter is guilty of adultery, 
the complainant shall be fined 500 panas. ^ 

He who lets off' an adulterer by receiving gold shall 
pay a fine of eight times the value of the gold (he received). 

(Adultery may he proved by circumstances such as) 
hand to hand fight, abduction, any marks made on 
the body of the culprits, opinion of e.xperts on con- 
sideration of the circumstances, or the statements of women 
involved in it.'“ 

When a man rescues a woman from enemies, forests, 
or floods, or saves tlie life of a woman who has been aband- 
oned in forests, forsaken in famine, or thrown out as if 
dead, he may enjoy her as agreed upon during the rescue. 

A womair of high caste, wdth children and having no 
desire lor sexual enjoyment, may be let off after receiving 
an adequate amount of ransom. 


1 Y. 2, 301. 

2 Y. 2, 283. 
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*Those women who have been rescued from the Irands 
of thieves, from floods, in famine, or in national calam ties, 
(U’ who, liavinff been abandoned, missed, or tluovvn out as 
if dead in forests, liave been taken liome may' l)e enjoyed 
l)y the rescuer as agreed upon. 

' Jiut no such women as have been cast out under royal 
edict, or by their own kinsmen; nor such as belong to high 
caste, or do not like to be rescued, nor even those who have 
children shall be rescued either lor ransom or for their 
[lerson. 

I Thus ends Chapter XII, " Se.xual Intercourse with 
Immature Girls," in Hook IV. ‘The llemoval of Thorns' 
of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the eighty-ninth 
chajiter from the beginning. J 


CHAPTEK XIII. 

I'i'.MSH-MKXT KOK ViOLATINO dfSTICJ:. 

lit; who causes a Brahman to partake of whatever 
food or drink is jirohibitcd shall be punished with the 
highest amercement. He wlio causes a Xshatriya to do the 
same shall be [mnished with the middlemost amercement ; 
a Vaisya, with the first amercement ; and a Sudra, with a 
tine of 54 jianas.^ 

232 voluntarily partake of whatever is con- 

demned either as food or drink shall be outcast. 

He who forces his entrance into another’s house during 
the day shall be punished with the first amercement ; and 
during the night with the middlemost. Any jierson who 
with w'eapon in hand enters into another's house either 
during the day or night shall be punished with the highest 
amercement. 

When beggars or pedlars and lunatics or mad persons 
attempt to enter into a house by force, or when neighbours 
force their entrance into a house in danger, they shall not 


I Y. 2, 29C. 
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1)0 punished provided no such entrance is specially prohi- 
bited. 

He who mounts the roof of his own house after mid- 
night shall h(‘ punished with the first amercenu'nt ; and of 
another's house, with the iniddleinost aTUei’cement. 

Thos(' who break the huices of villages, >;ariit‘ns, or 
fields shall also he punished with the middlemost amerce- 
ment. 

Havine madt^ the valiuy etc., of their nu'ichandise 
known (to tlu' lusidman of the village), ti'iiders shall halt in 
some part of a village. When any [)art of their nu'ichandisi' 
which has not been trul\' sent out ol the villaee during the 
nieht has been stolen or lost, the headman of the village 
shall make "'ood the loss. 

^^'hatever of their merchandise is stolen oi’ lost in the 
intervening places between any two villages shall the 
superintendent of pasture lands make ^'ood. If there are 
no pasture lauds (in such [)laces), the otticcu' called Chora- 
rajjuka shall make ^ood the loss. If the loss of merchandise 
occurs m such parts of the country as are not provided even 
with such security' (a Chorarajjuka), the people in the 
boundaries of the ])lace shall contribute to make up the loss. 
If there are no people in the boundaries, the peo{)le of five 
or ten villages of the neighlxiurhood .shall make up the 
loss.^ 

Harm due to the construction of unstable houses, carts 
with no support or with a beam or weapon hung above or 
with damaged support or with no covering, and harm due 
to causing a cart to fall in pits, or a tank, or from a dam, 
shall be treated as assault. 

Cutting of trees, stealing the rope with which a 
tameable animal is tied, employing untamed quadrupeds, 
throwing sticks, mud, stones, rods, or arrows on chariots 
or elephants, raising or waiving the arm against chariots or 
elephants, shall also be, treated as assault. 

(The charioteer) who cries out (to a passer-by) ‘ get 
out' shall not be punished for collision (sainghattane).'" 

• Y. 2, 271-272; N. 14. 21. 

Y. 2, 298. 
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A man who is hurt to death by an elephant under 
provocation (caused by himself) shall supply not only a 
kumbha of liquor (loss by a drona), garlands, and scents, 
but also as much cloth as is necessary to wash the 
tusks ; for death caused by an elephant is as meritorious as 
the sacred bath taken at the end of a horse-sacrifice. 
Hence this offer (of liquor, etc.), is known as ‘washing the 
legs. * 

When an indifferent passer-by is killed by an elephant, 
the driver shall be punished with the liighest amerce- 
meat. 

When the owner of a horned or tusked animal does 
not rescue a man from being destroyed by his animal, he 
shall be punished with the first amercement. If he heed- 
lessly keeps quite from rescuing though entreated, he shall 
bo punished with twice the first amercement. 

When a person causes or allows horned or tusked 
animals to destroy each other, he shall not only pay a fine 
equal to the value of ,the destroyed animal or animals, but 
also make good the loss (to the sufferer).' 

When a man rides over an animal which is left off in 
the name of gods, or over a bull, an ox, oi' over a female 
calf, he shall be fined 500 panas. He who drives away the 
above animals shall be punished with the highest amerce- 
ment. 

When a person carries off such inferior quadrupeds as 
are productive of wool or milk, or are useful for loading or 
riding, he shall not only pay a fine e(]ual to their value, but 
also restore them. 

The .same punishment shall be imposed in the case of 
driving away inferior quadrupeds for purposes other than 
ceremonials performed in honour of gods or ancestors. 

When an animal which has its nose-string cut off 
or which is not well tamed to yoke causes hurt ; or when 
an animal, either coming furiously against a man or reced- 
ing backwards with the cart to which it is tied, causes hurt 


1 The Munich M's. omits the portion “ Throwing -.iick-,, mud 

wMshing the legs. 

Y. 2, 300. 
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oi' wlien an animal causes hurt in confusion brought about 
l)v tlie tliornging of people and otlier animals : the owner of 
the animal shall not he punished ; hut for hurt caused to 
men under circumstances other than the above, fines shall 
he imposed as laid down before, while the loss of any ani- 
mal life due to such causes shall be made good.‘ If the 
driver of a cart or carriage causing hurt is a minor, the 
master inside the cart or carriage shall he [lunished. In the 
absence of the master, any person who is seated inside, or 
the driver himseli it he has attained his majority shall he 
punished. Carts or carriages occupied hy a minor or with 
no person shall h ‘ taken [lossession of hy the king. 

Whatever a man attempts to do to others hy witch-craft 
shall be (practically) applied to the doer himself. Witch- 
craft merely to arouse love in an indifferent wife, in a 
maiden by her lover, or in a wife by her husband is no 
otfenc(‘. Ibit when it is injurious to otlu'i's, the doer shall 
be punished with the middl(‘ most amerc(‘ment. 

When a man (lerforins witch-craft to win the sister of 
22^ his own father or mother, the wife of a maternal uncle 
or of a [)r^‘C( ])tor, his own daughter-in-law, daughter, 
or sister, he shall hav(> his limb cut off and also put to death, 
while any woman v ho yields herstdf to such an offender shall 
also receive similar [uinishment.- Any woman who yields 
herself to a slave, a serxant, or a hired labourer shall la- 
similarly jiunished. 

Kshatriya who commits adultery with an unguarded 
Ilrahman woman shall be punished with the highest amerce- 
ment ; a Vaisya doing the same shall be deprived of the 
whole of his propercN' ; and a Suilra shall b.‘ burnt alive 
wound round in mats. 

\\dmever commits adultery with the queen of the land 
shall be burnt alive in a vessel (kumbhipakah.) 

A man who commits adultery with a woman of 
low caste shall be banished with prescribed mark branded 
on his fore-head, or shall he degraded* to the same caste. 

1 Y. 2 . 219 ; .M. .s, 291. 29.->. 

'i'. a, 2.«. 

‘ Y. 2. 2H2. 

' Y. 2, 294. 
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A 8udi'a or a wapaka who commits adaltery with a 
woman' of low caste shall be put to death, while the 
woman shall have her ears and nose cut off. “ 

Adultery with a nun (pravrajitil) shall be punishable 
with a fine of 24 panas while the mm who submits herself 
shall also pay a similar fine. ’ 

man who forces his connection witli a harlot shall 
be lined 12 panas. 

Wdie.n many jiersons perform witch-craft towards a 
siiiffle woman, eac!h of them shall be punished with a tine 
of 24 jianas. ‘ 

WMicn a man has connection witli a woman against 
the order of nature (a-yonan), hi; shall be punished with the 
first amercement. ’ 

A man having sexual intercourse with another man 
shall also pay the first amercement. 

'When a senseless man has sexual intercourse with 
beasts, he shall be fined 12 pan.as ; when he comits the same 
act with idols (representatives,) of goddesses (daivatapratima), 
he shall be fined twice as much. 

‘When the king punishes an innocent man, he shall 
throw into water dedicating to god Varuna a fine equal 
to thirty times the unjust imposition ; and this amount 
shall afterwards be distributed among the Brahmans.'' 

‘By this act, the king will be free from the sin of 
unjust imposition ; for king Varuna is the ruler of 
sinners among men. 

[Thus ends Chapter XIII, “ Punishment for violating 
justice” in Book IV. ‘The Remov.al of Thorns' of the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya. Knd of the ninetieth chapter 
from the beginning. 

With this ends the fourth Book, ‘ The I'eraoval of 
of thorns” of the Arthsastra of Kautilya. 

* “Witli an .Vrya woman '' — Munich Ms. 

2 Y. 2. 286. 

< M. 8. 376. 

< V. 1,291. 

■ Y. 2, 293. 

6 Y. 2, 307. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Concerning the Awards of Punishments. 

M easures necessary to remove the thorns of public peace 
both in fortified cities and country parts have been 
dealt with. We shall now proceed to treat of measures to 
suppress treason against the king and his kingdom. 

With regard to those chiefs who, though living by 
service under the king, are inimically disposed towards him, 
or have taken the side of his enemy, a spy with secret 
mission or one in the guise of an ascetic and devoted to 
the king’s cause shall set to work as described before ; or a 
spy trained in the art of sowing the seeds of dissension may 
set to work, as will be described in connection with the 
‘ Invasion of an enemy’s villages.” ’ 

The king in the interests of righteousness may inflict 
punishment in secret on those courtiers or confederacy of 
chiefs who are dangerous to the safety of the kingdom and 
who cannot be put down in open daylight. 

A spy may instigate the brother of a seditious minister 
and with necessary inducements, take him to the king for 
an interview. The king, having conferred upon him the 
title to possess and enjoy the property of his seditious brother, 
may cause him to attack his brother ; and when he 
murders his brother with a weapon or with poison, 
he shall be put to death in the same spot under the plea that 
he is a parricide. 


Book XIII. 
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The same measure will explain the proceedings to be 
taken against a seditions I’arasava (one who is begotten by 
a Brahman on H’udra wife), and a seditions son of a woman- 
servant. 

Or instigated l)y a spy, the brother of a seditions 
minister may put forward his claim for inlieritance. While 
the claimant is lying at night at tlie diror of the house of 
the seditions minister or elsewhere, a fiery spy {til-sli ija) may 
murder liim .and declare “Alas! tht' claimant for inheritance 
is thus mnrdc'red (by his brother).'' Then taking the side 
of tlie injnit'd party, the king may punish the other (the 
seditious minister). 

Spies in the [)resence of a seditious minister ma\’ 
threaten to l)eat his brother claiming inheritance. Then 

“ while the claimant is lying at the door of, etc." 

as before. 

The same proceedings will explain the quarrel fraudu- 
lently caused to crop ui) between any two seditious ministers, 
in whose family a son or a father has had sexual intercourse 
with a daughter-in-law, or a brother with tlie wife of 
another brother. 

A spy may Hatter to the vanity of a seditious minister’s 
son of gentle manners and dignified conduct by telling him 
Though thou art the king's son, thou art kept here in 
fear of enemies." The king may secretly honour this 
deluded person and tell him that “ apprehending danger 
from the minister, 1 have put off thy installation, though 
thou hast attained the age of heir apjiarent.” Then the spy 
may instigate him to murder the minister. The task being 
accomplished, he, too, may be put to death in the same 
spot under the plea that he is a parricide. 

A mendicant woman, having captivated the wife of a 
seditious minister by administering such medicines as excite 
the feelings of love, may through that wife contrive to 
poison the minister. 

Failing these measures, the king may send a seditious 
minister with an army of inefficient soldiers and fiery 
spies to put down a rebellious wild tribe or a village, 
or to set up a new superintendent of countries or of boundaries 
in a locality bordering upon a wilderness, or to bring under 
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control a highly-rebellious city, or to fetch a caravan bringing 
in the tribute due to the king from a neighbouring country. 
In an affray (that ensues in consequence of the, above 
mission) either by day or at night, the fiery spies, or spies 
under the guise of robbers (pratirodhaka) may murder the 
minister and declare that he was killed in the battle. 

While inarching against an enemy or being engaged in 
sports, the king may send for his seditious ministers for an 
interview. While leading the ministers to tlie king, fiery 
spies with concealed weapons shall, in the middle enclosure 
of the king's pavilion, offer themselves to be searched for 
admittance into the interior, and, when caught, with their 
weapons by the door-keeiiers, declare themselves to be the 
accomplices of the seditious ministers. Having made this 
affair known to the public, the door-keepei‘s shall put the 
ministers to death, and in the place of the fiery spies, some 
others are to be hanged. 

While engaged in sports outside the city, the king may 
honour his seditious ministers with accommodation close to 
his own. A woman of bad character under the guise of 
the queen may be caught in the apartment of these ministers 
and steps may be taken against them as before. 

A sauce-maker or a sweetmeat-maker may request of 
a seditious minister some sauce and sweetmeat bv flatterin'^ 
him — “ thou alone art worthy of such things.” Having 
mixed those two things and half a cup of water with poison, 
he may substitute those things in the luncheon (of the king) 
outside the city. Having made this event known to the 
public, the king may put them (the minister and the cook^) 
to death under the plea that they are poisoners. 

If a seditious minister is addicted to witchcraft, a spy 
under the guise of an accomplished wizard may make him 
believe that by manifesting (in witchcraft) any one of the 
beautiful things, — a pot containing an alligator, or a tortoise 
or crab — he can attain his desired end. While, with this 
l)elief, he is engaged in the act of witchcraft, a spy may 
ggg murder him either by poisoning him or by striking 
him with an iron bar, and declare that he brought his 
own death by his proclivity to witchcraft. 


1 Some one deserviug death seems to be substituted forlthe cook. 
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A spy under the {fuise of a physician may make a 
seditious minister believe that he is suffering from a fatal 
or incurable disease and contrive to poison him while 
prescribing medicine and diet to him. 

Spies nndei- the guise of sauce-makers and sweet meat- 
makers may, when opportunity occurs, contrive to poison 
him. 

Such are the secret measures to get rid of seditious 
persons. 

As to measures to get rid of seditious persons conspiring 
against both the king and his kingdom ; — 

\Vhon a seditious pen-son is to be got rid of, another 
seditious person with an army of inefficient soldiers and 
fiery spies may be sent with the mission: “ Go out into this 
fort or country and raise an army or some revenue; deprive 
a courtier of his gold; bring by force the daughter of a 
courtier; build a fort; open a garden ; construct a road for 
traffic; set up a new village ; e.xploit a mine; form forest- 
preserves for timber or elephants; set up a district or 
a boundary : and arrest and capture those who prevent 
vour work or do not give you help.” Similarly the other 
party may be instructed to curb the spirit of the above 
person. When a quarrel arises between the two parties at 
work, fiery spies under cover may throw their weapons and 
murder the seditious person ; and others are to be arrested 
and punished for the crime. 

When with reference to boundaries, field-produce, and 
boundaries of houses, or with reference to any damage done 
to things, instruments, crops, and beasts of burden or on 
occasions of witnessing spectacles and processions, any 
dispute, real or caused by fiery spies, arises in seditious 
towns, villages, or families, fiery spies may hurl weapons 
and say: “This is what is done to them who quarrel 
with this man ”; and for this offence others may be 
punished. 

When there arises a quarrel among seditious persons, 
fiery spies may set fire to their fields, harvest-grounds, and 
houses, hurl weapons on their relatives, friends and beasts 
of burden, and say that they did so at the instigation of the 
seditious ; and for this offence others may be punished. 
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Hpies may induce seditious persons in forts or in country 
parts to be each other’s guests at a dinner in which 
poisoners may administer poison; and for this offence others 
may be punished. 

A mendicant woman may delude a seditious chief of a 
district into the belief that the wife, daughter, or daughter- 
in-law of another seditious chief of amither district loves the 
former. She may take the jewellery which the deluded chief 
gives her (for delivery to the wife, daughter, etc.), and, 
presenting it befoi e the other chief, narrate that this cliief 
in the pride of Ins youth makes love to the other’s wife, 
daughter, or daughter-in-law. When at night a duel arises 
between the two chiefs, etc., as before. 

The prince or the commander of the army may confer 
some benefit u[)oii such inimical persons as have been cowed 
down by a seditious army, and may declare his dis[)leasure 
against them afterwards. And then some other persons, 
who are equally cowed down by another seditious army of 
the king, may be sent against the former along with an 
army of inefficient soldiers and fiery spies. Thus all the 
measures to get rid of seditious persons are of the same type. 

Whoever among the sons of the seditious persons thus 
put down shows no perturbance of mind shall receive his 
father’s property. It is only thus that the whole of the 
country will loyally follow the sons and grandsons of the 
king, and will be free from all troubles caused by men. 

*Possessed of forbearance and apprehending no dis- 
240 either in the present or future, the king may 

award punishments in secret both upon his own sub- 
jects and those who uphold the enemy’s cause. 

[Thus ends Chapter I, “ Concerning the Awards of 
Punishments” in Book V. “The Conduct of Courtiers” of 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the ninety-first chapter 
from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER II.‘ 

llErLENISHMENT OF THE TREASURY. 

The king who finds himself in a great financial trouble 
and needs money, may collect (revenue by demand) . In 
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such parts of his country as depend solely upon rain for 
water and are rich in j^rain, he may demand of his subjects 
one-third or one-fourth of their grain according to their 
capacity. He shall never demand of such of his subjects as 
live in tracts of middle or low quality; nor of people who 
are of great help in the construction of fortifications, 
gardens, buildings, roads for traffic, colonisation of waste 
lands, exploitation of mines, and formation of forest-preserves 
for timber and, elephants ; nor of people who live on the 
border of bis kingdom or who have not enough subsistence. 
He shall, on the other hand, supply with grain and cattle 
those who colonise waste lands. He may purchase for 
gold one-fourth of what remains, after deducting as much 
of the grain as is re<iuired for seeds and subsistence of his 
subjects. He shall avoid the property of forest tribes, <as 
well as of Brahmans learned in the Vedas (srotriya). He 
may purchase this, too, offering favourable price (to the 
owners). Failing these measures, the servants of the 
collector-general may prevail iqion the peasantry to raise 
summer cnqis. Saying that double the amount of fines 
will be levied from those who are guilty (among peasants), 
they (the king’s employees) shall sow seeds in sowing seasons. 
When croiis arc ripe, they may beg a portion of vegetable 
and other ripe [iroduce except what is gleaned in the form 
of vegetables and grains. They shall avoid the grains 
scattered in harvest-fields, so that they may be utilised in 
making offerings to gods and ancestors on occasions of 
worship, in feeding cows, or for the subsistence of mendi- 
cants and village employees (f/rdmahhritaka). 

Whoever conceals his own grain shall pay a fine of 
eight times the amount in each kind ; and whoever steals 
the crops of another person shall pay a fine of fifty times 
the amount, i)rovided the robber belongs to the same 
community (scacarga); but if he is a foreigner, he shall be 
put to death. 

They (the king’s employees) may demand of cultivators 
one-fourth of their grain, and one.-sixth of forest-pro- 
duce(ranya) and of such commodities as cotton, wax, 
fabrics, barks of trees, hemp, wool, silk, medicines, sandal, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, firewood, bamboos, flesh, and dried 
flesh. They may also take one-half of all ivory and skins of 
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animals, and punish with the first amercement those who 
trade in any article without obtaining a license from the 
king. So much for demands on cultivators. 

Merchants dealing in gold, silver, diamonds, precious 
stones, pearls, coral, horses, and elephants shall pay 50 karas} 
Those that trade in cotton threads, clothes, copper, brass, 
bronze, sandal, medicines, and litjuor shall pay 40 karas. 
Those that trade in grains, liquids, metals (lolia), and 
deal with carts shall pay 30 karax. Those that carry on 
their trade in glass (kdcha ) ; and also artisans of fine work- 
manship shall pay ‘20 karas. Articles of inferior workman- 
ship, as well as those who keep pi‘ostitutes, shall pay 
10 karas. Those that trade in firewood, bamboos, stones, 
earthen-pots, cooked rice, and vegetables shall pay 5 karas. 
Dramatists and prostitutes shall pay half of their wages. 
The entire pro[)erty of goldsmiths shall be taken po.ssession 
of; and ikj offence of theirs shall be forgiven; for they 
carry on their fraudulent trade while pretending at the same 
time to be honest and innocent. So much about demands 
on merchants. 

Persons rearing cocks and pigs shall surrender to the 
Government half of their stock of animals. Those that 
rear inferior animals shall give one-sixth. Those that keep 
cows, buffaloes, mules, asses, and camels shall give-one-tenth 
(of their live-stock). Those who maintain prostitutes 
{bamlhakiposhaka) , shall, with the help of women noted 
for their beauty and youth in the service of the king, collect 
revenue. So much about demands on herdsmen. 

Such demands shall be made only once and never twice. 
When such demands are not made, the collector general shall 
2^2 subscriptions - from citizens and country people 

alike under false pretences of carrying this or that 
kind of business. Persons taken in concert shall publicly 
pay handsome donations and with this example, the king 
may demand of others among his subjects. Spies posing 
as citizens shall revile those who pay less. Wealthy persons 
may be requested to give as much of their g(jld as they can. 
Those who, of their own accord or with the intention of 
doing good, offer their wealth to the king .shall be honoured 


* A A'ura seeinb toiiieaii 10 jmnas, 
Bhiksheta, beg beuevolences. 
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with a rank in the court, an umbrella, or a turban or some 
ornaments in return for their gold. 

Spies, under the guise of sorcerers, shall, under the 
pretence of ensuring safety, carry away the money, not only 
of the society of heretics and of temples, but also of a dead- 
man and of a man whose, house is burnt, provided that it is 
not enjoyable by Brahmans. 

The Superintendent of iteligions Institutions may 
collect in one place the various kinds of property of the gods 
of fortified cities and country parts and carry away the 
property (to the king’s treasury). 

Or having on some night set up a god or an altar, or 
having opened a sacred place of ascetics or having pointed 
out an evil omen, the king may collect subsistence under 
the pretence of holding processions and congregations (to 
avert calamities). 

Or else he shall proclaim the arrival of gods, by point- 
ing out to the people any of the sacred trees in the king's 
garden which has produced untimely flowers and fruits. 

Or by causing a false panic owing to the arrival of an 
evil-spirit on a tree in the city, wherein a man is hidden 
making all sorts of devilish noises, the king’s spies, under 
the guise of ascetics, may collect money (w’ith a view to 
propitiate the evil-spirit and send it back). 

Or spies may call upon spectators to see a serpent with 
numberless heads in a well connected with a subterranean 
passage and collect fees from them for the sight. Or they 
may place in a borehole made in the body of an image of 
a serpent, or in a hole in the corner of a temple, or in the 
hollow of an ant-hill, a cobra.which is, by diet, rendered un- 
conscious, and call upon credulous spectators to see it (on 
payment of a certain amount of fee). As to persons who 
are not by nature credulous, spies may sprinkle over or giye 
a drink of, such sacred water as is mixed with anaesthetic 
ingredients and attribute their insensibility to the curse of 
gods. Or by causing an outcast person {dhhitydkta) to 
be bitten by a cobra, spies may collect revenue under the 
pretext of undertaking remedial measures against ominous 
phenomena. 
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Or one of the king’s spies in the garb of a merchant, 
may become a partner of a rich merchant and can y on 
trade in concert with him. As soon as a considerable 
amount of money has heen gathered as sale-proceeds, 
deposits and loans, he may cause himself to be robbed of 
the amount. 
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This will (\\plain what the IbKaminer of coins and 
the state-goldsmith may also do. 


Or else a spy, in the garb of a rich merchant, oi- a real 
rich merchant famous for his vast commerce, may bori'ow 
or take on pledg(! vast (juantities of golil, silver, and other 
commodities, or borrow from C(A'porations bar gold, or coined 
gold for various kinds of nuuchandise to be ])rocured from 
abroad. After having done this he may allow himself to be 
robbed of it the same night. 


Prostitute siiies und(,-r the garb of chaste women, may 
cause themselves to be enamoured of persons who are 
seditious. No sooner arc the seditious pei sons seen within 
the abode of the female spies than they shall be seized and 
their property confiscated to the Government. Or when- 
ever a (juarrel arises between any two seditious parties of 
the same family, poisoners, previously engaged for the pur- 
pose, may administer poison to one party ; and the other 
party may be accused of the offence and deprived of their 
property. 


An outcast, under the guise of a high-born man, may 
claim from a seditious jierson a large amount of money 
professed to have been placed in the latter's custody by the 
claimant, or a large debt outstanding against the seditious 
person, or a share of parental property. (An outcast) may 
pretend to be the slave of a seditious person ; and he may 
represent the wife, daughter, or daughter-in-law of the 
seditious person as a slave-woman or as his own wife ; and 
when the outcast is lying at the door of the seditious 
person’s house at night or is living elsewhere, a fiery spy 
may murder him and declare; — “The claimant (of his own 
property or wife) has been thus killed.” And for this 
offence others (be., the seditious person and his followers) 
shall be deprived of their property. 
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Or a spy, under the garb of an ascetic, may offer 
inducements to a seditious person to acquire more wealth by 
taking in aid the art of witchcraft, and say; — “I am pro- 
ficient in such witchcraft as brings inexliaustible wealth, or 
entitles a man to get admission into the king’s palace, or 
can win the love of any woman, or can put an end to the 
life of one’s enemy, or can lengthen the duration of one’s 
life, or can give a son to any one, if desired.” If the 
seditious person shows his desire to carry on the process of 
witchcraft securing wealtli, the spy may make rich offer- 
ings, consisting of flesh, wine, and scent to the deity near 
2^^ an altar in a burial-ground wherein a dead body of 
a man or of a child with a little quantity of money 
has been previously hidden. After the performance of 
worship is over, the hidden treasure may be dug out and 
the seditious [)erson may be told that as the offerings fell 
short, the treasure is proportionately small ; that the richest 
of offerings should be made to. acquire vast amount of 
treasure, and that he may purchase witli tlie newly-ac(juired 
wealth rich offerings. Then he may be caught in the very 
act of purchasing cotumoditics for offering. 

A female spy, under the garb of a bereaved mother, 
may (in connection with the ab(jve case) raise an alarm, 
crying that her child was murdered (for the purposes of 
witchcraft). 

When a seditious pei’son is engaged in sorcery at night 
or in a sacrificial performance in a forest, or in sports in a 
park, fiery spies may murder him and carry away the corpse 
as that of an outcast. 

Or a spy, under the garb of a servant of a seditious per- 
son, may mi.x counterfeit coins with the wages (he has re- 
ceived from liis master), and pave the way for his arrest. 

Or a spy, under the garb of a goldsmith, may undertake 
to do some- work in the house of a seditious jjerson, and 
gather in liis employer’s hou.se such instruments as are 
necessary to manufacture counterfeit coins. 

A spy, under the garb of a physician, may declare a 
healthy person of seditious character to be unhealthy (and 
administer poison). Or a spy, attending as a servant upon 
a seditious person may not only call for an explanation from 
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another fradulent spy as to how certain articles necessary 
for the installation of a king and also the letters of an 
enemy came into the possession of his master, hut also 
volunteer an explanation himself. 

Measures such as the above shall be taken only against 
the seditious and the wicked and never against others. 

* Just as fruits are gathered from a garden as often as 
they become ripe, so revenue shall be collected as often as 
it becomes ripe. Collection of revenue or of fruits, when 
unripe, shall never be carried on, lest their source may be 
injured, causing immense trouble. 

[Thus ends Chapter II, “ lleplcnishmcnt of the Trea- 
sury” in Book V. ‘‘The Conduct of Courtiers” of the 
Arthasilstra of Kautilya. find of the ninety-second chapter 
from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER III. 

CuNCKliM.NO SUIJMSTKXCE TO CrOVKU.N.ME.M' SEUVAM’S. 

In accordance with the requirements of his forts and 
country parts, the king shtmld fix under one-fourth^ 
of the total revenue the chai’ges of maintainin'! his 

o ^ o 

servants. He should look to the bodily comforts of his ser- 
vants by providing such emoluments as can infuse in them 
the spirit of enthusiasm to work. He should not violate 
the course of righteousness and wealth. 

The sacrificial priest {ritcifj), the teacher, the minister, 
the priest, ipumhita), the commander of the army, the heir- 
apparent prince, the mother of the king, and the queen 
shall (each receive) 4S,000 (paijas per annum). With 
this amount of subsistence, they will scracely yield them- 
selves to temptation and hardly be discontented. 

The door-keeper, the superintendent of the harem 
{antarcamsika,) the commander (prasdstri), the collector- 
general, and the chamberlain, ‘24,000. With this amount 
they become serviceable. 

^ Sdifuidiu/ajjadena a better reading thau mmudayavadena, which gives 
no meaning. 
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The prince (kiundra), the nurse of the prince, the chief 
constable (nayaka), tile officer in charge of the town (paura) 
the superintendent of law or commerce (vvavaharika), the 
superintendent of manutactories (karmantika), members of 
the council of ministers, the superintendents of country 
[larts and of boundaries, 1‘2,000. ^Vit]l tliis they will be loyal 
and powerful sU})porters of the king’s cause. 

The chiefs of military corporations, the chiefs of ele- 
phants, of horses, of chariots and of infantry and commis- 
sioners (pradeshtilrah), 8,000. With this amount they can 
have a good following in tiunr own communities. 

The Superintendents of infantry, of cavalry, of chariots 
and of eie[)hants, the guards of timber and eleiihant forests, 
4,000. 

The chariot-driver, the iihysician of the army, the 
trainer of horses, the carpenter, (vardhaki), and those who 
rear animals (yoni[)o.shaka), 2,000. 

The foreteller, the reader of omens, the astrologer, the 
reader of Puranas, the story-teller, the bard (magadha), the 
retinue of the priest, and all superintendents of depart- 
ments, 1,000. 

Trained soldiers, the staff of accountants and writers 
oOO. 

Musicians (kusllava), 2.50. Of these, the trumpet- 
blowers (tiiryakara) shall get twice as much wages as others. 
Artisans and carpenters, 120. 

Servants in charge of quadrupeds and bipeds, workmen 
dicing miscc'llaneous work, attendants upon the royal person, 
body-guards, and the procurer of free labourers shall receive 
a salary of (50 panas. 

The honourable play-mate of the king (aryayukta), the 
elephant-driver, the sorcerer (manavaka), miners of moun- 
tains (sailakhanaka), all kinds of attendants, teachers, and 
learned men shall have honorarium ranging from .500 to 
1,000 (panas) according to their merit. 

A messenger of middle quality shall receive 10 panas 
for each yojana he travels ; and twice as much when he 
travels from 10 to 100 yojanas. 
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Whoever represents the king in the rajaxuija and other 
sacrifices shall get three times as much as is paid to others 
who are equal to him in learning; and the charioteer of tin; 
king (in the sacrifices), 1,000. 

Spies such as the fradulent {hdpatjln), the indifferent 
{uddstli ita) , the house-holder, the merchant, and the ascetic 
1 , 000 . 

The village-servant ((jrdmahhritaka), fiery spies, 
poisoners and mendicant women, .'500 (paijati). • 

Servants leading the spies, ‘250 or in pi'oportion to 
the work done by them. 

Superintendeiits of a hundred m- a tlumsand commu- 
nities (varga) shall regulate the subsistence, wages, profits, 
appointment, and transference (I'iks/iepa) , of tbe men under 
them. 

There shall be no transference of officers employed to 
guard the royal buildings, forts, and country parts. The 
chief officers employed to superintend the above places 
shall be many and shall permanently hold the same office. 

The sons and wives of those who die while on dutv 
shall get subsistence and wages. Infants, aged persons, or 
deceased persons related to the deceased servants shall also 
be shown favour. On occasions of funerals, sickness, or 
child-birth, the king shall give presentations to his servants 
concerned therein. 

When wanting in money, the king may give forest pro- 
2 ^,^ duce, cattle, or fields along with a .small amount of 
money. If he is desirous to colonise waste lands, he 
shall make payments in money alone; and if h(‘ is desirous 
of regulating the affairs of all villages equally, then he shall 
give no village to any (of his servants). 

Thus the king shall not only maintain his servants, 
but also increase their subsistence and wages in considera- 
tion of their learning and w'ork. 

Substituting one adhaka for the salary of (50 panas 
payment in gold may be commuted for that in kind. 

Footmen, horses, chariots, and elephants shall be given 
necessary training in the art of war at sunrise, on all days 
but those of conjunction (of planets ;) on these occa.sions of 
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training, the king shall ever be present and witness their 
exercise. 

Weapons and armour shall be entered into the armoury 
only after they are marked with the king’s seal. 

Persons with weapons shall not he allowed to move 
anywhere unless they are permitted by a passport. 

When weapons are either lost or spoilt, the superin- 
tendent shall pay double their value ; an aceoimt of the 
Wf^apons that are destroyed shall he kept up. 

Jkaindary -guards shall take away the weapons and 
armour possessed by caravan.s unless tlu' latter are provided 
with a jiass[)ort to travel with weapmis. 

When starting on a military tour, the king shall put 
his army in action. On such occasions, spies, under the 
garb of merchants, shall supply to military stations all 
kinds of merchandise for double the quantity of the same 
to he repaid in future. Thus n(.)t only is there afforded an 
opportunity for the sale of the king’s merchandise, but also 
is there a way opened for a good return for the wages paid. 

Thus, when both the receipts and expenditure are 
properly cared for, the king will never find himself in finan- 
cial or military difficulties. 

Such are the alternatives with regard to subsistence 
and wages. 

’‘Spies, prostitutes, artisans, singers, and aged military 
officers shall vigilantly examine the pure or impure conduct 
of military men. 

[Thus ends Chapter III, “ Concerning Subsistence to 
Government Servants ” in Book V. “ The Conduct of 
Courtiers ” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the 
ninety-third chapter from the beginning. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Conduct of a Courtier. 

Whoever possesses enough experience of the world 
and its affairs may, through the influence of an 
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interested friend, seek the favour of a king who is endowed 
with amiable qualities and is possessed of all the elements of 
sovereignty/ He may court the favour of any king provid- 
ed he thinks: — Just as I am in need of a patron, so is this 
king p(«sessed of a taste for good advice and is of amiable 
character. He may even court the favour of such a king 
as is poor and destitute of tlu; I'lements of sovereignty, hut 
nevei' of such a one as is of a depraved characti'r; whoever, 
as a king, is destitute of good tem[)er and amiahle character 
cannot, hy reason of his hal^itual hatred of the science of 
polity and an inhorn proclivity to evil ways, maintain his 
sovereignt}’, though he is [lossessed of immense sovereign 
piawer. 

Having obtained admittance to an amiahle king,' he 
shall give the king instructions in sciences. Absence of 
contradiction from the king will render his position secure. 
When his opinion is sought about present or future 
schemes needing much thought and consideration, he may 
boldly and sensilily, and with no fear of contradiction from 
the assembly of ministers, pronounce his oiiinion so as to 
he in harmony with the principles of righteousness and 
economy. When required, he may answer questions on 
points of righteousness and economy (and tell the king : — ) 

“ Following the rule that there should he no delay in 
putting down by force even a strong confederacy of wicked 
people, you should apply force against the wicked, if they 
have a strong support ; do not despise my advice, character 
and secrets ; and by means of guestures, I shall prevent 
you from inflicting punishments on any one, when you are 
going to do so either wilfully or under provocation.” 

With such agreements with the king, he (a courtier) may 
enter on the duty assigned to him. He shall sit by the 
side of, and close to, the king and fa]’ from the seat of 
another courtier. He shall avoid speaking slyly against 
the opinion of any member of the assembly ; he shall never 
make incredible or false statements ; nor loud laughter with 
no cause for jest, and loud noise and spittle. He shall also 
avoid talking to another in secret, mutual conversation 


1 (1) Ref^al qualities, (2) a good minister, (3) a good territory, (4) strong forts 
(5) sound finance, (6) a powerful army, (7) and an all}*. 
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with another in the assenibly (of ministers), appearing in 
royal dress in the public, haughtiness, buffoonery, open 
request for gems and promotions, seeing with one eye, bit- 
ing the lips, brow-beating, interrupting the king while 
speaking, enmity witlr a strong party, association with 
women, pimps, messengers of foreign kings, enemies, inini- 
cal [)ai ties, dismissed officers, and wicked people, stubborn 
adherence to a single purpose, and contact with any con- 
federacy of men. 

"Without hrsing the opportune moments, he should 
249 king’s interest ; of his own interests 

when in company with persons friendly to him ; and 
of others’ interests in a suitable time and place, and in con- 
formity to the principles of righteousness and economy. 

’"When asked, he should tell the king what is both 
good and pleasing, but not what is bad, though pleasing ; if 
the king is pleased to listen, he may secretly tell what, 
though unpleasant, is good. 

"He may even keep silence, but should never de- 
scribe what is hateful ; by abstaining from talking of wliat 
the king hates, even undesirable persons have become 
powerful wheti, seeing that the king likes only pleasant 
things without caring for their evil consequences, they 
have followed his will. 

‘While laughing in jest, he should avoid loud 
laughter ; he sliall avoid evil as[)er.sions against others, nor 
ascribe evil to others ; he shall forgive evil done to himself 
and have as much forbearance as the earth. 

■‘Self-protection sliall he the fii’st and constant 
thought of a wise man ; for the life of a man under the 
service of a king is aptly compared to life in fire ; whereas 
fire burns a part or the whole of the body, if at all, the 
king has the power either to destro\ or to advance the 
whole family, consisting of sons and wives, of liis servants.^ 

[Tims ends Chapter IV, “The Conduct of a Courtier’’ 
in Book V. “The Conduct of Courtiers " of the Artha.sastra 
of Kautilya. Bnd of the ninety-fourth chapter from the 
lieginning.] 
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CHAPTER V. 


Time-skevixg. 

^yHEN employed as a ministei', he (the courtier) shall sliow 
ggQ the net revenue that nunaiiis after all kinds of ex- 
penditure are met with. He shall also pdve the exact 
particulars — as this is thus — of whatever work is external, 
internal, secret, o[)en, costly, or nejiligible. He shall fol- 
low the king in his pursuits after hunting, gainbling, drink- 
ing, and sexual [ilcasures. E\er attending upon the king, 
he shall, by flattery, endeavour to arrest his fall into evil 
habits and save him from the intrigues, plots and decep- 
tions of enemies, ile shall akm endeavour to read the mind 
and appearance of the king. 

By way of collecting his wandering thoughts into a 
resolve, the king exhibits in his appearance, and movements 
his inclination, anger, pleasure, sorrow, determination, fear, 
and change in the pairs of opposite feelings. 

“By cognising wisdom in others, he is pleased ; he 
attends to the speech of others : ho givc'S a si'at ; ali.iws 
himself to he seen in jirivate ; does not suspect in places of 
suspicion: takes delight in conversation; sjiontaneously 
looks to things without being reminded ; tolerates what is 
said agreeably to reason : orders with smiling face ; touches 
with the hand ; does not laugh at what is commendable ; 
commends the qualities of another behind him ; remembers 
(the courtier) while taking luncheon ; engages himself in 
sports accompanied by (the courtier) ; consults (the courtier) 
when in trouble ; honours the followers of the courtier : 
reveals the secret ; honours the courtier more and more ; 
gives him wealth ; and averts his troubles ; — these are the 
signs of the king’s satisfaction (with the courtier).’’ 

The reverse of the above indicates his (the king’s) dis- 
pleasure. Still, we shall describe them in plain terms : — 
Angry appearance when the courtier is in sight ; evad- 
ing or refusal to hear his speech ; no inclination to give 
him a seat or to see him ; change in syllables and accents 
while talking to him ; seeing with one eye ; brow-beating ; 
biting the lips ; rise of sweat ; hard breathing and smil- 
ing with no palpable cause ; talking to himself ; 

32 
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sudden bending or raising of the body; touching the body or 
the seat of another ; molestation to another ; contempt of 
learning, caste, and country (of the courtier) ; condemnation 
of a colleague of equal defects; condemnation of a man of 
opposite defects ; condtuunation of his opponent ; failure 
to acknowledge Ids good deeds; enumeration of his 
bad deeds ; attention to wboever enters into the chamber ; 
too much gift ; uttering falsehood ; change in the conduct 
and attitude of visitors to the king; nay, the courtier shall 
also note the change in the life of animals other than men. 

Katyayana holds that this (king) showers his favours 
broad-cast. 

Kaninka Bliaradvaja says that Krauncha (a bird) has 
moved from right to left. 

Dirgha Charayana says that this (king) is (like) a 
grass. 

Ghotamukha says that (he is like) a wet cloth. 

Kinjalka says that (he is like) an elephant pouring 
over water. 

Pisuna is of opinion that one should declare him to be 
a chariot-horse. 

The son of Pisuna says that mortification ensues 
when his opponent is courted.^ 

When wealth and honour are discontinued, such a 
king may be abandoned ; or by recognising the character of 
the king as wtdl as his own defects, be may rectify himself ; 
or he may seek the protection of one of the best friends of 
the king. 

'’Living with the king’s friend, the courtier has to 
endeavour to remove, through the medium of his own 
friends, the defects of his master, and then come back to his 
original place, no matter whether the king is alive or 
dead. 

[Thus ends Chapter V “ Time-serving ” in Book V, 
“ The Conduct of Courtiers ” of the Arthsastra of Kautilya. 
End of the ninety-fifth chapter from the beginning.] 

1 The meaning of the above seven passages is not clearly known. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Consolidation of the Kingdom and Absolute 
Sovereignty. 

The minister shall thus avert the calamities in which the king 
222 is involved ; long before the apprehended death of the 
king, he shall, in concert with his friends and fol- 
lowers allow visitors to the king once in a month or two (and 
avoid their visits on other occasions) under the plea that 
the king is engaged in performing such rites as are calcu- 
lated to avert national calamities, or are destructive of 
enemies, or capable of prolonging life or of procuring a son. 

On appropriate occasions, he may shew a pseudo-king 
not only to the people, but also to messengers coming from 
friends or enemies ; and this (false) king shall make the 
minister his mouth-piece in conversing with them as 
deserved. And through the medium of the gate-keeper 
and the officer in charge of the harem, the minister shall 
(pretend to) receive the orders of the king. Displeasure or 
mercy to wrong-doers shall be shewn only indirectly. 

Both the treasury and the army shall be kept under 
the command of two reliable and confidential persons and 
in a single locality, either within the fort or at the boun- 
dary of the kingdom. 

Cognates, princes, and other chiefs of the royal family 
may be employed in works such as the capture of a chief 
who, employed as a commander of a fort or the tracts of 
wilderness, has turned inimical along wfith a strong band 
of supporters ; or they may be sent on an expedition full of 
difficulties, or to visit the family of the king’s friend. 

Whoever, among the neighbouring kings, seems to 
threaten with an invasion may be invited for some festival, 
marriage, capture of elephants, purchase of horses, or of 
merchandise, or for taking possession of some lands ceded 
to him, and captured ; or such an enemy may be kept at 
bay by an ally till an agreement of not condemnable nature 
is made with him ; or he may be made to incur the dis- 
pleasure of wild tribes or of his enemies ; or whoever 
among his nearest relatives is kept under guard may be 
promised a portion of his territory and set against him. 

32 * 
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Or with tlic help of nobles and princes of the king’s 
family, tlie minister may have the lieir-apparent installed 
and shew him to the public. 

Or having, as pointed out in the chapter concerning 
tile awards of punislnnents,* removed the thorns of the 
kingdom, he may conduct the administration. 

Or if a cliief among the neigldiouilng kings seems to give 
trouble, tlie minister may invite him, saying “come 
here and I sludl make tliec king,” and tlien put him 
to death ; or lu' may lie kept at bay by taking such measures 
as can ward off dangers. 

Or having gradually placcil tlie burden of administra- 
tion on the shoulders of tlie heir-apparimt, the minister 
may announce the death of the king to the public. 

In case of the king’s demi.se in an enemv’s land, the 
minister, having brought about an agreement bi'tween the 
enemy and a friimd pretending to be an enemy of the dead 
king, may withdraw himself; or liaving installed in the 
kingbs fort any one of the neighbouring Icings, he may 
withdraw himself; or having installed the lieir-apparent, 
lie may set the army against the enemy ; and when at- 
tacked by the enemy, lie may take, as detailed elsewhere, 
such measures as can ward otf dangers. 

“ Thus,” says Kautilya, “ the minister shall invest 
himself with the powers of sovereignty.” 

“ Not so,” says Bliaradvaja, “ the king lying on his 
death-bed. the minister may set up the princes and other 
chiefs of the royal family against one another or against 
other chiefs. Whoever attacks the kingdom may be put to 
death under the plea of disturbance and annoyance to the 
people ; or having secretly punished the chief rebels of the 
royal family and brought them under his control, the 
minister shall liimself take possession of the kingdom, for 
on account of the kingdom the father hates his sons, and 
sons their fathei- ; why then should the minister who is the 
sole prop of the kingdom (be an exception to it)? There- 
fore he shall never discard what has, of its own accord, 
fallen into his hands ; for it is a general talk among the 


i Chapter I, Book V. 
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people that a woman making love of hei- own accord will, 
when discarded, curse the man. 

*^“An opportunity will on!}- once offer itselt to a nian 
who is waiting for it, and will not come a second time 
when he may be desirous of accomplishing his work.” 

‘‘ But it is,” says Ivautdya, “ unrighteous to do an act 
22^ which excite.s p(r[)ular fur\ ; nor is it an accepted rule. 

He shall, therefore, install in the kingdom such a son 
of the king as is possessed (jf amiable qualities. In the 
absence of a prince of good character, he may place before 
himself a wicked prince, or a princess, or the pregnant 
queen, and tell the oth.er ministers: — ’ d'his is your caste 
{kshepa) ; look to the father of this (hoy) as well as to your 
own valour and descent; this (boy) is merely a flag; and 
yourselves are the lords; pray, how shall I act’?” 

As he is saying this, others, taken in confidence before, 
shall say in reply “ Who else than the one of your lead 
is capable of protecting the mass of the peiqile of the four 
castes of the king"? Then the other ministers will cer- 
tainly agree to it Accordingly he shall install a prince, a 
princess, or the pregnant queen, and shew him or her to 
all the royal relations as well as to the messengers coming 
from friends or enemies. He shall provide the ministers 
and military officers with increased subsistence and salary, 
promising them that “ This (boy) will, after attaining full 
age, increase your emolument still more.” He shall like- 
wise promise the chief officers in charge of the torts and 
country parts as well as the parties of both the friends and 
enemies. He shall then take necessary steps to educate 
and train the prince. 

Or he may install a child begotten on the princess by 
a man of the same caste. 

He shall keep as a representative of the prince one 
who is of the same family, of little valour and of beautiful 
appearance, lest the mother's mind may be agitated with 
wild apprehensions. He shall justly protect her. He shall 
not provide himself with luxurious means of enjoyment. 
As to the king, he may provide him with new chariots, 
horses, jew’els, dress, wmmen and palaces. 
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*When the prince comes of age, he may request the 
prince to relieve him from the intellectual 'worry He may 
abandon the king, if he (the king) is displeased ; and follow 
him if he is pleased. 

*If he is disgusted with the ministerial life, he may go 
to a forest or a long sacrifice, after having informed the 
queen of the safeguards and persons that are employed to 
bring up the prince. 

Even if the king is held by the chiefs under their 
2gg influence, the minister may, through the medium of 
the king’s favourites, teach him the principles of 
polity with illustrations, taken from the Itihusa and 
r Urdu a. 

^Having taken the garb of an accomplished ascetic, 
the minister may ingratiate himself with the king ; and 
having brought the king under his influence, he may 
take coercive measure against the seditious. 

[Thus ends Chapter VI “ Consolidation of the King- 
dom and Absolute Sovereignty” in Book V, The Conduct 
of Courtiers ” of the Arthasiistra of Kautilya. End of the 
ninety si.xth cliapter from the beginning. 

With this, ends the fifth Book “The Conduct of Cour- 
tiers ” of the Arthasiastra of Kautilya.] 

' The pas'iaKe is f.-»ulty. 
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THE SOURCE OF SOVEREIGN STATES. 


CHAPTEE 1. 

The Elements of Soveheignty. 

T he king, the minister, the country, the fort, the treasury, 
the army and the friend are the elements of sove- 
reignty. 

Of these, the best qualities of the king arc : — 

Born of a high family, godly, possessed of valour, see- 
ing through the medium of aged persons, virtuous, truthful, 
not of a contradictory nature, grateful, having large aims, 
highly enthusiastic, not addicted to procrastination, power- 
ful to control his neighbouring kings, of resolute mind, 
having an assembly of ministers of no mean quality, and 
possessed of a taste for discipline; — these are the qualities 
of an inviting nature. 

Inquiry, hearing, perception, retention in memory, 
reflection, deliberation, inference and steadfast adherence 
to conclusions are the qualities of the intellect. 

Valour, determination of purpose, quickness, and pro- 
bity are the aspects of enthusiasm. 

Possessed of a sharp intellect, strong memory, and 
keen mind, energetic, powerful, trained in all kinds of arts, 
free from vice, capable of paying in the same coin by way 
of awarding punishments or rewards, possessed of dignity, 
capable of taking remedial measures against dangers, possess- 
ed of foresight, ready to avail himself of opportunities when 
afforded in respect of place, time, and manly efforts, 
clever enough to discern the causes necessitating the 
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cossation of treaty or war with an enemy, or to lie in wait 
keeping ti'eaties, oljli^ations and pled^^es, or to avail himself 
ot his enem\’s weak points, makin<^ jokes with no loss of 
dignity or seerc'cy, never ])r(ny-l)eatine and casting hanghty 
and stern looks, free Irom passion, anger, greed, obstinacy, 
tickleness, liaste anil haek-liiting habits, talking to others 
with a smiling face, and observing enstoms as taught by 
aged persons; — such is the' nature of self-possession. 

Tlie (jualitications of a minister have been describ- 
ed in the beginning,' middle,' and at the clos' ' of the 
work. 

Possessed of eapikal cities both in the centre and the 
extremities of the. kingdom, productive of subsistence not 
only to its own [)eo[)le. but also to outsiders on occasions of 
calamitit's, repulsive to enemies, powerful enough to put 
down neighbouring kings, free from miry, rocky, uneven, 
and desert tracts as well as Irom conspirators, tigers, wild 
beasts, and large tracts of wilderness, beautiful to look at, 
containing fertile lands, mines, timber and elephant forests, 
and pasture grounds, artistic, containing hidden passages, 
full of cattle, not depending upon rain for water, possessed 
of land and waterways, rich in various kinds of commercial 
articles, capalile of hearing the burden of a vast army and 
heavy taxation, inhabited by agriculturists of good and active 
character, full ot intelligent masters and servants, and with a 
population noted for it?, loyalty and good character : — these 
are the qualities of a good country. 

The excellent qualities ot forls have already been 
described.' 

Justlv obtained eitlier by inheritance or by self-acqui- 
sition, rich in gold and silver, tilled with an almnclance of 
big gems ol various colours and ot gold coins, and capable 
to withstand calamities ol long duration is the best treasury. 

Coming down directly from father and grandfather 
(of the king', ever strong, obedient, liappy in kee[iing their 
sons and wives well contented, not averse to making a long 

1 t hajitrr a, Il'ok I. 

- CliapU-r fi, Iliiok V. 

Chapter 1. liook VIII. 

^ Chapter 2, Book II. 
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sojourn, ever and evervwliere invincible, endowed with 
tlie power of endurance, trained in fi<flitin^' various kinds 
of battk's, rkiltul in liandliny various forms of \\ea[)()ns, 
ready to share in tlu' weal or woe of tlie kinyy and conse- 
(juently not fallinyf foul with him, and [lurely composed of 
soldiers of Jvshatriya caste, is the best army. 

Coniin;,r down directly from fatlu'r and oi-auilfather, 
lony-standin^, o[)en to eoiniction, never falling foul, and 
callable of luakinj^ [ireparations for war ijuickly i*nd on a 
lariie scale, is the best friend. 

Not bora of a royal family, e'recdy, possessed of a mean 
assembly of ministers, with disloyal subjects, ever doin^ 
unriyhteeus usds, of loose character, addicti'd to mean plea- 
sures, devoid of enthusiasm, trusting to fate, indiscreet in 
action, powerless, helpless, impotent, and ever injuri- 
ous, is the worst enemy. Such an enemv is easily 
uprooted. 

'J'lxceptinp the enemy, these seven elements, jiossessed 
of their excellent ch.iracteristics are said to lie the limb-like 
elements of soviaeiputy. 

' A wise km;^ can make even the poor and miserable 
element-, ot ins soven.-i^nty ha[)[)y and prosperi.uis : but a 
wicked kin^ Will surely destroy the most prosperous and 
loyal elements ol his kinp'dom. 

'Heiicc a kme of unrielueous character and ol viciou.s 
habits will, tliiiiiyli be is an emjieror, tall a prev either to 
the lury of his own subjects or to that of his enemies. 

■ dint a wise km^, trained lu polities, will, though he 
[lo-sesses a small territory, conquer the wlmle earth witli 
the hel{) of tlie hest-fitted elements of Iris .sovereignt v, and 
will never be defeated.' 

[Thus end-, fluipter I “The Jalements of Sovereignt) 
in Bo ik VT. “ The Source of Sovereign States" of tlie 
Artha-iastra of Kautilya. End of the niuety-seventli chapter 
from the beginning. j 


' Ka IV, 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Concerning Peace and Exertion. 

Acquisition and security (of property) are dependent 
upon peace and industry. 

Efforts to achieve the results of works undertaken is 
industry {vijiujama) . 

Absence of disturbance to the enjoyment of the results 
achieved from works is peace. 

The application of the six-fold royal policy is the 
source of peace and industry. 

2gg Deterioration, stagnation, and progress are the three 
aspects of position. 

Those causes of human make which affect position are 
policy and impolicy {naya and apanaija) ; fortune and mis- 
fortune (aija and anaya) are providential causes. Causes, 
both human and providential, govern the world and its 
affairs. 

■\Vhat is unforeseen is providential ; here, the attain- 
ment of that desired end which seemed almost lost is 
(termed) fortune. 

What is anticipated is human ; and the attainment 
of a desired end as anticipated is (due to policy). 

What produces unfavourable results is impolicy. This 
can be foreseen ; but misfortune due to providence cannot 
be known. 

The king who, being possessed of good character and 
best-fitted elements of sovereignty, is the fountain of policy, 
is termed the conqueror. 

The king w'ho is situated anywhere immediately on the 
circumference of the conqueror’s territory is termed the 
enemy. 

The king who is likewise situated close to the enemy, 
but separated from the conqueror only by the enemy, is 
termed the friend (of the conqueror). 

A neighbouring foe of considerable power is styled an 
enemy; and when he is involved in calamities or has taken 
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himself to evil ways, he becomes assailable ; and when he 
has little or no help, he becomes destructible ; otherwise 
(i.e., when he is provided with some help), he deserves to 
be harassed or reduced. Such are the aspects of an 
enemy. 

In front of the conqueror and close to his enemy, there 
happen to be situated kings such as the conqueror’s friend, 
next to him, the enemy’s friend , and next to the last, the 
conqueror’s friend’s friend, and next, the enemy’s friend’s 
friend. 

In the rear of the conqueror, there happen to be 
situated a rearward enemy {pdrshnigrdha) , a rearward 
friend (dJimnda) , an ally of the rearward enemy (pdrsh- 
uigrdhdsdrd), and an ally of the rearward friend (dkragdd- 
sdra) . 

That foe who is equally of high birth and occupies a 
territory close to that of the conqueror is a natural enemy ; 
while he who is merely antagonistic and creates enetnies to 
the conqueror is a factitious enemy. 

He whose friendship is derived from father and grand- 
father, and who is situated close to the territory of the 
immediate enemy of the conqueror is a natural friend ; 
while he whose friendship is courted for self-maintenance 
is an acquired friend. 

The king who occupies a territory close to both the 
2gg conqueror and his immediate enemy in front and who 
is capable of helping both the kings, whether united 
or disunited, or of resisting either of them individually is 
termed a Madhyama (mediatory) king. 

He who is situated beyond the territory of any of the 
above kings and who is very powerful and capable of help- 
ing the enemy, the conqueror, and the Madhyama king 
together or individually, or of resisting any of them in- 
dividually, is a neutral king (uddsina ), — these are the 
(twelve) primary kings. 

The conqueror, his friend, and his friend’s friend are 
the three primary kings constituting a circle of states. As 
each of these three kings possesses the five elements of 
sovereignty, such as the minister, the country, the fort, the 
treasury, and the army, a circle of states consists of 
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eighteen elements. Thus, it needs no commentary to 
understand that the (tliree) Circles of Htates having the 
enemy (of the cnn<|Ueror), the Madhyama king, or the 
neutral king at the centre of each of the three circles, are 
different from that of the conqueror. Thus there are tour 
primary Ciirles of States, twelve kings, sixty elements of 
sovereignty, and seventy-two elements of states.^ 

I'iacli of the twelve primary kings shall have their 
elements of sover('ignty, power and end. Strength is 
power, and lia[)[)iness is the end. 

Strength is of three kinds ; power of deliberation is 
intcdlectnal strength; the jiossession of a prosperous 
troasui'v and a strong army is the strength of sovereignty; 
and martial [lower is physical strength. 

'I'he (‘0(1 is also of three kinds; that which is attain- 
able hy deliberation is the end of deliberation; that which 
is attainable by the strength ol sovereignty is tlie end of 
sovereignty; and that which is to be secured by persever- 
ance is the I'lid of martial power. 

The [lossession of power and happiness in a greater 
2gQ degree makes a king superior to another; in a less 
degree, inferior; and in an equal degree, equal. Hence 
a king ^hall always endeavour to augment his own power 
and el( \ ate liis happiness. 

A king who is eijual to his enemv in llie matter of his 
sovereign elements shall, m virtue of his own righteous 
C'onduet or with the help of tho'>c who are hostile nr con- 
spiring against his enemy, endeavour to throw his enemy's 
power into the shade; or it he thiides: — 

“That mv enemy, possessed as he is of immense 
power, will yet in the I'car future, iiurt the elements of his 
own 'Sovereignty, by ut.ing ciintamielious language, by inflict- 
ing severe punishments, and by sijuandering his wealth; 
that thougli attaining success tor a time yet he will blindly 
take himself to hunting, gambling, drinking and women; 


1(1) The connniT'or's circle of state-: (2i tlie enemy’s circle of states; 
(.1) The MaTliNama kind’s ciicTe of states: the neiitral kinj^’s circle of states. 

As each of tlie twelve primary kings has five elements of sovereignty, the total 
iminher of elements is '^ixty. These sixtv elements -with the twelve kings 
amount to seventy-two elements. See Ka. YIII. 
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that as his subjects are disaffected, himself powerless and 
haughty, I can overthrow him; that when attacked, he will 
take shelter with all his para[)heiualia into a fort or else- 
where; that possessed as he is of a strong army, he will yet 
fall into my hands, as he has neither a friend nor a fort to 
help him; that a distant king is desii'ous to juit do\\n his 
own enemy, and also inclined to help me to put dow n luv own 
assailable enemy when my resources are poor; or that I 
may be invited as a Madhyama king," — lor these rtasons 
the conqueror may allow his enemy to grow in stre.ngth 
and to attain success for the time' being. 

’^‘Throwing the circumference of the Circle of Stales 
bevond his Iriond's territoia, and making the kings ol 
those states as the spokes ol that circle, the concjueror 
shall make himself as the nave of that circle. 

reducible or a comjucrabic enem>’ will, when 
placed bt'twcon a conqueror and the conqueror's Iriend, 
appear to be growing in strength. 

[Thus ends Chapter 11 “Peace' and Exertion " in 
Book VI, “ The Source of Sovereign States " of the Artha- 
sastra of Kaunlya. hind of the ninety-eiglith chapter from 
the begintiing. 

With this ends the seventh Book “The Source of So- 
vereign States” ot the Artha'iastra of Kautilya.] 




BOOK YU. 


THE END OF THE SIX-FOLD POLICY. 


CHAPTER I. 

Thf Six-fold Policy, and Determination of 
Deterioration, Stagnation and Progress. 

«... T'he Circle of States is the source of the six-fold 
26 ^ i policy. 

My teacher says that peace {sandhi), war (vigraha) 
observance of neutrality {dsana), marching {ydna), alliance 
(samsraya), and making peace with one and waging war 
with another are the six forms of state-policy. 

But Vatavyadhi holds that there are only two forms of 
policy, peace and war, inasmuch as the six forms result 
from these two primary forms of policy. 

While Kautilya holds that as their respective conditions 
differ, the forms of policy are six. 

Of these, agreement with pledges is peace ; offensive 
operation is war ; indifference is neutrality ; making prepara- 
tions is marching; seeking the protection of another is 
alliance ; and making peace with one and waging war with 
another, is termed a double policy (dvaidhibhdva) . These 
are the six forms. 

Whoever is inferior to another shall make peace with 
him; whoever is superior in power shall wage war; whoever 
thinks “ no enemy can hurt me, nor am I strong enough to 
destroy my enemy,” shall observe neutrality; whoever is 
possessed of necessary means shall march against his 
enemy; whoever is devoid of necessary strength to defend 
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liiiiiself shall f-ook the protection of another; whoever thinks 
that }iel[) is necessary to work out an end shall make peace 
with one and wap(' war with another. Such is the aspect 
ot tlie si.x forms of jiolicy. 

Of those, a wise kinii shall observe that form of policy 
2go ^vhlch, in his opinion, enables him to build forts, 
to constnict buildinps and commercial roads, to open 
new [ilantalioiis and villages, to exploit mines and timber 
and ele[)hant forests, and at the same time to harass similar 
works of his enemy. 

Whoever thinks himself to hi' oi-owinp iii power more 
rapidly both m (|uality and (jiiantity itlian his enemy), and 
the revi't'se of his em'iii) , may neylect iiis enemy’s progress 
for the time. 

If any two kings hostile to each other find the time of 
achieving the results of their res[)ective works to be equal, 
they shall make peace with each other. 

Xo king sliall keel) form of policy, which causes 
him the loss of profit from his own works, but which entails 
no such los.s on the enemy; lor it is deterioration. 

Whoever thinks that in the course of time his loss 'will 
be less than hi' aci[Uisition as contrasted with that of his 
enemv, ma\' neglect his temporary deterioration. 

If any two kings hostile to each other and deteriorating, 
expect to acipiire eiptal amount of wealth in equal time, 
thov sltall make peace with each other. 

That position in which neither progres.s nor retrogres- 
sion is seen is stagnation. 

^\'hocver thinks his stagnancy to be of a sirorter dura- 
tion and his prosperity in the long run to he greater than 
his enemy's may neglect his temporary stagnation. 

IMy teacher says that if any two kings, who are hostile 
to each other and are in a stationary condition expect to 
acquire equal amount of wealth and power in eipial time, 
thev shall make peace with each other. 

‘‘ Of course," says Kantilya, “ there is no other alter- 
native.” 

Or if a king thinks : — 
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“ That keeping the agreement of peace, I can under- 
take productive works of considerable importance and 
destroy at the same time those of my enemy ; or apart from 
enjoying the results of my own works, I shall also enjoy 
those of my enemy in virtue of the agreement of peace; 
or I can destroy the works of my enemy by employing spies 
and other secret means; or by holding out such inducements 
as a happy dwelling, rewards, remission of taxes, little 
work and large profits and wages, I can empty my enemy’s 
country of its population, with which he has been able to 
carry his own works; or being allied with a king of con- 
siderable power, my enemy will have his own works 
destroyed ; or I can prolong my enemy’s hostility with 
another king whose threats have driven my enemy to seek 
my protection ; or being allied with me, my enemy can harass 
the country of another king who hates me ; or oppressed 
by another king, the subjects of my enemy will immigrate 
into my country, and I can, therefore, achieve the results 
of my own works very easily; or being in a precarious con- 
dition due to the destruction of his works, my enemy will 
not be so powerful as to attack me ; or by exploiting my 
own resources in alliance with any two (friendly) kings, I 
can augment my resources ; or if a Circle of States is formed 
by my enemy as one of its members, I can divide them and 
combine with the others ; or by threats or favour, I can 
catch hold of my enemy, and when he desires to be a 
member of my own Circle of States, T can make him incur 
the displeasure of the other members and fall a victim to 
their own fury,” — if a king thinks thus, then he may in- 
crease his resources by keeping peace. 

Or if a king thinks : — 

” That as my country is full of born soldiers and of 
corporations of fighting men, and as it possesses such 
natural defensive positions as mountains, forests, rivers, 
and forts with only one entrance, it can easily repell the 
attack of my enemy ; or having taken my stand in my 
impregnable fortress at the border of ray country, I can 
harass the works of my enemy ; or owing to internal 
troubles and loss of energy, my enemy will early suffer 
from the destruction of his works ; or when my ene- 
mv is attacked bv another king, I can induce his 
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subjects tn iinini^rate into iny country,” then he may 
augment Iris own resoni'ces 1)\ keeping open hostility with 
such an enemy. 

Or it a king thinks : — 

“ That neithi'r is inv eni'iny strong enough to destroy 
iny works, nor uni I his: oi it he conies to tight with me 
like a dog with a boar, J can increase his afflictions witlmut 
incurring any loss in my own works, then he may 
observe neutrality and augment liis own resources. 

Or if a king thinks : — 

“That by inaicliing my troops it is possible to 
destrov the works of my eiimiiv ; and as for myself, I have 
made proper arrangements to safeguard my own works,” 
then ho may increase his resources by marching. 

(.)r if a king thinks : — 

“That I am strong enough neitlier to harass my 
eneiiiv's works nor to delend my own against niv enemy's 
attack,” tlieii he sliall seek protection from a king of 
superior power and endeavour to pass trom the stage of 
deterioration to that of stagiuiiiey and from the latter to 
that of progress. 

Or it a king thinks : ■— 

“ I’liat by making peace with one, 1 can work out my 
own resources, and by waging war with another, I can 
destrov tlie works ot my enemy.” then he may adopt that 
double policy and improve his resources. 

'Thus, a king in the circle of sovereign state shall, 
h\ adopting the six-fold pulicy, endeavour to pass from the 
state oi deterioration to tliat of stagnation and from the 
lattm- to that ot progress. 

[Thus ends Chapter 1, “ The Isix-fold Policy and 

Deterniination of Deterioration, Stagnation and Progress 
in Book VII. “ The end ot the Six-told Policy” of tlie 
Arthasastra of Kaiitilya. End of the ninety-ninth chapter 
from the beginning.] 
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CHAPTEE II. 

The Nature op Alli.ance. 

When the advantages derivable from peace and war are 
of equal character, one should prefer peace ; for 
disadvantages, such as the loss of power and wealth, 
sojourning, and sin, are ever attending upon war. 

The same holds good in the case of neutrality and war. 

Of the two (forms of policy), double policy and alliance, 
double policy {i.e., making peace with one and waging 
war with another) is preferable ; for whoever adopts the 
double policy enriches himself, being ever attentive to 
his own works, whereas an allied king has to help his ally 
at his own expense. 

One shall make an alliance with a king who is stronger 
than one’s neighbouring enemy ; in the absence of such a 
king, one should ingratiate oneself with one’s neighbouring 
enemy, either by supplying money or army or by ceding 
a part of one’s territory and by keeping oneself aloof ; for 
there can be no greater evil to kings than alliance with a 
king of considerable power, unless one is actually attacked 
by one’s enemy. 

A powerless king should behave as a conquered king 
(tow’ards his immediate enemy) ; but when he finds that the 
time of his own ascendancy is at hand due to a fatal 
disease, internal troubles, increase of enemies, or a friend’s 
calamities that are vexing his enemy, then under the 
pretence of performing some expiatory rites to avert the danger 
of his enemy, he may get out (of the enemy’s court) ; or if 
he is in his own territory, he should not go to see his 
suffering enemy ; or if he is near to his enemy, he may 
murder the enemy when opportunity affords itself. 

A king who is situated between two powerful kings 
shall seek protection from the stronger of the two ; or from 
one of them on whom he can relj ; or he may make peace 
with both of them on equal terms. Then he may begin 
to set one of them against the other by telling each that 
the other is a tyrant causing utter ruin to himself, and thus 
cause dissension between them. When they are divided, 
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he may pat ei -h hf'paraloly bv sccect or covert means. 

( )r, threw iiie ha. -Jt in.Jei tlie prott'ction of any two imme- 
diate kiny-, t.i eeiir-uleial)le jiower, he may det'end himself 
apaiiw! an iiiimeif i:it<’ enemy. Or, liaviny made an alliance 
2 gg with a duel m a stronghold, lie may adopt double 
])ohc> p'.e., m.ike jieace with, one of the two kin^s 
and waye war witli aJiother). (dr, he may adapt himself to 
cireiiiiistanees dep'i'ndiny upon the causes of peace and war 
in (u'd<‘i'. ( )i', he inae make friendship with traitors, enemies, 
and Wild (diiefs who are eoiis|i;riiiy ayainst both the kinys. 
Or, [ircter.diny to hr* a clo.-'e friend ot one of tliem, he may 
strike the other at the hitter's weak point hy employiuy 
enemies, and wiltl trilx^s. Or, haviny made friendship with 
l)i)t!i, he may I'onn u Circk ol States. (Jr, lie may make 
an iillrmee with tlm iii(iil/n/ai‘i(i or the neutral kiny ; and 
with this blip, lu- nnu put down one ol them or both. Or 
when hurt 1>\ both, lie niiiv seek [iroteetion from a king of 
riyhteous tdiaracier aiimny the wnd/i/yumn kiny, the neutral 
king, and their I riends or etpials, or from any other king 
wliusL' siilijects are so disposed a- to increase his happiness 
and jHiici', with wlnwe help he may lie able to receiver Ins lost 
po'itioii, witli wlioni Ills ancc'-tors were in rlose intimacy 
or lilood relationsliij), and in wlm.se kinydom lie can find a 
niimlM : of poweidul li’umd',. 

‘Of two poweriiil Itinys wild are on amicable terms 
witli e.udi otliei', a king shall make allianee with one ol 
tlirin who likes Inm and whom he likes ; this is the best 
wav oi niakiny alliance. 

['rims ends (’Inqitef It, “ The Xatnie of Alliance” in 
]3uok \'I1. "'i’he I'liii ol the Si.\-fold i’olicy ” ot the Artha- 
sastra ot KautiK a. End of tlte hundredth chapter from the 
iHiyiniiiny .J 


CHAPTER III. 

The C'H.vE.tcTER of Eofal, Ixferioi; aad Sufeeior 
I vixos: AN]' Forms of AoRETArEXT mare by ax 
Ixrr.EioR Kixo, 

A KIXG desirous of expandiny liis own power shall make use 
of the six-fold policy. 
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A^i'eeiiieiito of peace shall be made with equal and 
SLipcL-ior km'4^ ; and an interior king shall be attacked. 

Whoever goes to wage war with a superior king will 
be redueed to the same condition as that of a foiit- soldier 
opposing an elephant. 

Just as the collision of an unbaked mud-vessel with a 
similar vessel is de.structive to botli, so war with an equal 
king lirings rain to both. 

Like a st.ine striking an earthen pot, a superior king 
attains decisive victory over an inferior king. 

If a superior king discards tlie pr()[)osal of an inferior 
king tor peace, the latter shuiii<l ta'ce. the attitude of 
a conijuered king, I'r [ilav the [lart of an inferior king 
towards a superior.^ 

When- a king of iqiiai [iiwer does not like pe'iiee, 
then the same amount of vexation as Jiis opponent lias 
received at his Jiands should lie given to liim in return; tor 
it is power that brings about [leace between any two kings; 
no piece of iron that is not made red-hot will combine with 
another piece of- iron. 

When an inferior king is all submissive, peace sliould 
be made with him : for wh'ui provokeil by causing him 
troubles and anger, an iulerior king, like a wild lire, will 
attack his enemy and will also be favoured by (hisl Circle 
of States. 

When a king in [leace witli another finds that greedy, 
impoverished, and oppressed as are the subjects of his 
ally, they do not yet lumiigrate into his own territory lest 
they might be called back by their niasLer, then he 
should, though of inferior power, [iroclaiiu war against his 
ally. 

When a king at war witli another finds tliat greedy, 
impoverished, and oppressed as are the bub]ei.ts of his 
enemy, still they do not come to his side in con.-^equence of 
the troubles of war, then he should, though of superior 
jiower, make peace with his enemy or remove the troubles 
of war as far as possible. 

W’hen one of the two kings at war with each other 
and equally involved in trouble finds his own troubles to be 


^ iSce Book XII. 
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greater than his enemy’s, and thinks that by getting rid 
of his (enemy’s) trouble his enemy can successfully wage 
war with him, then he should, though possessing greater 
resources, sue far peace. 

When, either in peace or war, a king finds neither loss 
to his enemy nor gain to himself, he should, though supe- 
rior, observe neutrality. 

When a king finds the troubles of his enemy ir- 
2gg remediahle, he should, though of inferior power, 
march against the enemy. 

When a king finds himself threatened by imminent 
dangers or troubles, he should, though superior, seek the 
protection of another. 

When a king is sure to achieve his desired ends by 
making peace nuth one and waging wai’ with another, he 
should, though superior, adopt the double policy. 

Thus it is that the six forms of policy are applied 
together. 

As to their special application ; — 

*When a powerless king finds himself attacked 
by a powerful king, leading a Circle of States, he should 
submissively sue for peace on the condition of offering 
treasure, army, himself or his territory. 

^Agreement made on the condition that with a 
fixed number of troops or with the flower of his army, a 
king should present himself (when called for), is peace 
termed dtmdmislia, ‘offering himself as flesh.’ 

^Agreement made on the condition that the 
commander of the army together with the heir-apparent 
should present himself (when called for), is peace styled 
purushdntarasaiidhi, ‘ peace with hostages other than the 
king himself ’ ; and it is conducive to self-preservation, as 
it does not require the personal attendance of the king. 

’'Agreement made on the condition that the king 
himself or some one else should march with the army to 
some place, as required, is peace termed adrishtapurusha, 
‘ peace witli no specified person to serve ’ ; and it is conducive 
to the safety of the king and the chiefs of his army. 
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'In the fii'fet two foniis of the [)eace, a woman of 
]iiyh Lank Bhould be ”iven as an liosta<fo, and in the last, a 
secret attempt should be made to capture tbe enemy ; 
these are the tonus of peace concluded on the condition of 
supplying his army. 

' When, by offering wealth, the rest of the elements 
of sovereignty are set free, that peace is termed pa/'i- 
kraija, ‘ price.' 

■'Similarly, when [leace is concluded by offering 
money ca[)able ot being takc-n on a man's shoulders, it is 
termed npaijrului , ‘ subsidy and it is of various forms; 
Owing to distance and owing to its having been kept 
long, the amount (d' the tribute [U’omised may some- 
times fall in ari'ears. 

Yet as such a burden can toUu’ably be jiaid in 
future, this peace is better than the one with a woman given 
as an hostage. When the parties making an agnaumuit of 
jieace are amicably united, it is termed siivurtiinsaxdhi, 

‘ golden peace.' 

’^Quite reverse, from the former is the peace called 
kapdla, ‘ half ot a [lot,' which is concluded on the condition 
of paying immense quantity of monev. 

"In the first two, one should send the sufiply of 
raw materials, elephants, horses and troops ; in the third, 
money ; and in the fourth, one should evade the payment 
under the plea of loss of results from works ; these are the 
forms of peace concluded on the [laxment of money. 

’‘When by ceding a part of the territory, the rest 
ot the kingdom with its subjects are kept safe, it is tei'ined 
ddishtu, ‘ceded,' and is of advantage to one who is desirous 
of destroying thieves and other wicked persons (infesting 
the ceded part). 

’'When r\ith the exception of the captial, the whole 
ot the territory, impoverished by exploitation of its 
resources is ceded, it is termed ucdichhinnasandhi. ' peace 
cut off from profit,’ and is ot advantage to one who desires 
to involve the enemy in troubles. 

’■'When by the stipulation of paying the produce 
of the land, the kingdom is set free, it is termed avakraya, 
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‘rent.’ That which is concluded by the promise of paying 
more than the land yields is called paribhushana, ‘orna- 
ment.’ 

*One should prefer the first ; but the last two 
based upon the payment of the produce should be made 
only when one is obliged to submit to power. These are 
the forms of peace made by ceding territory. 

*These three kinds of peace* are to be concluded by 
an inferior king in submission to the power of a superior 
king owing to the peculiar condition of his own works, 
circumstances, and time. 

[Thus ends Chapter III, “The Character of Equal, In- 
ferior, and Superior Kings ; and Forms of Agreement made 
by an Inferior King’’ in Book VII. “The end of the Six- 
fold Policy ’’ of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the 
hundred and first chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER IV. 

Neutr.4LITY afti:r Proclaiming War or after Con- 
cluding A Treaty of Pk.vce ; Marching after 
Proclaiming War or after Making Peace ; and 
THE March of Combined Powers. 

Neutr.ality or marching after proclaiming war or 
peace has been explained. 

Sthd?ia (keeping quiet), dsana (withdrawal from hosti- 
lity), and upekshana (negligence) are synonymous with the 
word ‘ dsa/iu,’ ‘ neutrality.’ As to the difference between 
three aspects of neutrality : — Keeping quiet, maintaining a 
particular kind of policy is sthdiia ; withdrawal from hostile 
actions for the sake of one’s own interests is dsana ; and 
taking no steps (against an enemy) is npekshana. 

When two kings, who, though bent on making con- 
quests, are desirous of peace, are unable to proceed, one 
against the other, they may keep quiet after proclaiming 
war or after making peace. 


* Peace made by supplying the army, money, or territory'. 
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When a king finds it possible to put down by means 
of his own arinVi or with the help of a friend, or of wild 
tribes, another king of equal or superior [lower, then having 
set up proper defences against both internal and external 
enemies, he may keep quiet after proclaiming war. 

When a king is convinced that his own subjects aie 
brave, united, prosperous, and able not only to carry (jn 
their own works without inteidcrcncc, but also to harass his 
enemy’s works, then he may kee[) quiet after [iroclaiming 
war. 

When a king finds that as his enemy's .-.ubjects are ill- 
treated, im])overished and greedy and aie evi'r being op[)ress- 
ed by the inroads of the army, thieves, and wild tribes, they 
can be made through intrigue to join his side ; or that his 
own agriculture and commerce are flounsliing while those 
of his enemy are waning ; or that as the subjects of his 
enemy are suffering from famine, they will immigrate into 
his own territory ; or that, though his own returns of agri- 
culture and commerce are falling and those of his enemy 
increasing, his own subjects will never desert him in favour 
of his enemy ; or that by [u-oclaiming war, he can carry off, 
by force, the grains, cattle and gold of his enemy ; or that 
he can prevent the import of his enemy's merchandise, 
wdrich was destructive of his own commerce ; or that 
^ ‘ valuable merchandise would come to his own territirry , 
leaving that of his enemy ; or that war being proclaimed, his 
enemy w'ould be unable to put down traitors, enemies, and 
wild tribes and other rebels, and would be involved in war 
with them ; or that his own friend would in a very short 
time accumulate wealth without much loss and would not fail 
to follow him in his inarch, since no friend would neglect the 
opportunity of acquiring a fertile land and a prosperous 
friend like himself, — then in view of inflicting injuries on 
his enemy and of exhibiting his own power, he may keep 
quiet after proclaiming war. 

But my teacher says that turning against such a king, 
his enemy may swallow him. 

‘ Not so,’ says Kautilya, ‘ impoverishment of the enemy 
who is free from troubles is all that is aimed at (when a 
king keeps quiet after proclaiming war) . As soon as such a 



kin” acfjuiiVN ^iitticifiil sti'cn^th, he will undertake to destroy 
the enemy. 'I'o such a kill”, the enemy's enemy will send 
hel{) to secure his own [lersonal sat'ets Hence, wlioever 
is provided with netvssarv sirenyth may keep ijuiet alter 
liruclaimni” war. 

\\ lien the polie\ ol keepiii” (piu't altei [iroclainiiny 
war is t'ound [iroduetue ol unl'a\oural)le results, then one 
shall kee[) ipiiet after makiii” peace. 

\\ hoevi'r has ”io\\n m slnuiptli in consKjueiice of 
ke(.‘[nnp ijuiet alter proelaiminp war should pioceed to 
attack his helpless eiiemv. 

W lien a kiny Inids that his i-nemv has tallen into 
trouhles ; that the trouhles of his enenn 's suhjects can by 
no means he remedied ; that as his eneni\''s suhjects are 
oppri'ssed, ill-treated, disalh cted, impoverished, become 
etleminate atid disunited amoit” tlu'inselves, they can lie 
prevaih'd upon to desert their master; that his enemy’s 
eountr\ has hilleii a victim to the inroads ot such calamities, 
as tire, floods, pestilence e[>id”mics [m((ral'(() and famine 
atid is therefore losin” tile tiower ot its youth and its defen- 
sive [lower, — then he shouid inarch after proclaiiuing 
war. 

hen a king is so fortunate as to have a powerful 
friend in front and a [lowi'i'fui ally uil'randct) in the rear, 
both witli brave and kwal subjects, while the reverse is the 
ease with his enemies both in front and in tlie rear, and 
wfien he finds it [lossible tor his friend to lirdd his froijtal 
enemy in check, and for liis rear-ally tokee[>his rear-enemv 
272 at bay. then lie may march after pro- 

claimiii” war against his frontal enemv. 

When a king finds it [lossible to acliieve the results of 
victory single-handed in a very short time, then he mav 
march (against his frontal tnem\ i after [iroclaimmg waV 
against his rear-eiu-niics : otherwise he should march a iter 
making peace (with his rear-enemicsi. 

A\ hen a king finds liimselt unable to confront his 
enemy single-handed and when it is iiecessai y that he should 
march, then he should make the e-\[)edition in combina- 
tion with kings of inferior, eijual, or superior powers. 
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When the object aimed at is of a definite nature, then the 
share of spoils should be fixed ; but when it is of a mani- 
fold or complex nature, then with no fixity in the share of 
the spoils. When no such combination is possible, he may 
request a king either to supply him with the army for a 
fixed share, or to accompany him for an eipial share of the 
spoils. 

When profit is certain, then they should march with 
fixed shares of profit ; but vvhen it is uncertain, with no 
fixity of shares. 

*Share of profit proportional to the strength of the 
army is of the first kind ; that which is ojiial to the effort 
made is the best : shares may be allotted in proportion to 
the profit earned or to the capital invested. 

[Thus ends Chapter IV, “Neutrality alter Troclaim- 
ing War or after Concluding a Treaty ol I’eace; Marching 
after Proclaiming War or after Making I’eace : and the 
March of Combined Powers,” in Book VII. “ The end of 
the Six-fold Policy” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of 
the hundred and second chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER V. 

COXSIDERATIOXS ABOUT MaRCHIXU AUAIXST AX AssaILABLE 
Exemy AXD A Stroxg Exemy ; Causes Leading to 
THE Dwindling, Greed, and Disloyalty of the 
Arma' ; AND Considerations about the Combina- 
tion OF Powers. 

When two enemies, one an assailable enemy and another 
a strong enemy, are equally involved in troubles, which 
of them is to be marched against first? 

The strong enemy is to be marched against first ; after 
273 him, the assailable enemy is to be at- 

tacked, for, when a strong enemy has been vanquish- 
ed, an assailable enemy will volunteer of his own accord to 
help the conqueror ; but not so, a strong enemy. 
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'Which is to be marched against — an assailable eneni}' 
involved in troubles to a fii’eater degree or a strong enemy 
troubled to a lesser degree ? 

IMy teacher says tliat as a matter ot easy comjuest, the 
assailable enemy under worse troubles sliould be marched 
against first. 

Not .so, says Jvaiiiilya : 'J'he i-oiiqiioror should march 
against the strong efunny under less troubles, lor the troubles 
of tlu' strong ('uemv, thmigli less, will be augmented when 
attacked. True, that the worse troubles ot tire assail- 
able eni'iny will he still worse when attacked, tint when 
left to himself, the strong (meiiiy uiidt'r less troubles will 
eiidi'iivour to get fid ol his troubles and unite with the 
assailable enemy or with another enemy in the rear of the 
ccui'jin'n ir. 

When there are two assailable oueimes, one of virtuous 
chariu-ter and under worse troubles, and another of vicious 
charaetei , under le.ss trouliles, and witli di.sloyal subjects, 
whicli of them is to be nrarcltod against first ? 

Wlien the ('iiemy ol virtuous character and under 
worse tronhle.s is attacked, liis sulijeets will liolp him ; 
wherea.s, the subjects of the other ot vicious character and 
under less troubles will be indifferent. b>i.'!oyal or indiffe- 
rent subjects will endeavour to destroy even a strong king. 
Hence the conijueror slionld luareli against that enemy 
wliosc subjects are disloyal. 

\Vhich is to be marched again.-t — an enemy whose 
subjects arc impoverislied and greedy or an enemy whose 
subjects are being oppressed ? 

iMy teacher says that the conqueror should march 
against that enemy wlio-.’ sidijects are impoverished 
and greedy, for inip(.)Ve fished and greedy subjects suffer 
themselves to be won over to the other side by intrigue, 
and are easily excited. But not .so the oppressed subjects 
whose wrath can be paeilied by punishing the chief men 
(of the State). 

Not so, say.s Kaiitilya : for though impoverished and 
greedy, the\- are loyal to their master and are ready to 
stand for his cause and to defeat any intrigue against him ; 
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for it is in loyalty that all other good qualities have their 
strengtli. Hencc' tlu‘ conqueror sIkuiU niarcli against tlu> 
enemy whose subjects are oppressed. 

AVhich enemy is t(^ hi' nriivhed against — a powerful 
enemy of wicked character or a powerless enemy of 
rigditeons character y 

The strong enemy of wicked cliaracter sliould be 
inarched against, for when lu' is attacked, his subjects will 
not help him, but rather put him down or go to the side of 
the conqueror. Hut when the enemy of viiluous character 
is attacked, his subjects will help him or ilie witli him. 

■'By insulting the good and commending the wick- 
ed ; by causing unnatural and niinghteous slaughter of life; 

diy neglecting tin' observance of jiroper and righteous 
customs : by doing unrighteous acts and neglecting right- 
eous ones ; 

'*'hy doing what ought not to hi' done and not doing 
what ought to he done ; by not l)aying what ought to 
he paid and i.xacling what ought not to he taken ; 

'by not [luihshing the guilty and sevi'iely imnishing the 
less guilty ; b\ arresting th.ose who are nut to he caught 
hold ol and leaving those who arc to he arrested : 

‘hv undertaking risky works and destrox ing protitahle 
ones ; hv not protecting the people against thieves and 
hv robbing them of their wi-alth : 

by giving iqi manly enter|>ri.se and condemning good 
works ; hv hurting the leailers of thi' p 'ojile and despising 
the woithv : 

hv piTivolnng the aged, by crooked conduct, and by 
untruthfnlness; by not applying remedies again, st evils and 
neglecting works in hand ; 

and by carelessness and negligence of himself in main- 
taining the security of person and property of his subjects, 
the king causes impoverishment, greed, and disaffection 
to appear among his subjects : 

"when a people are impoverished, they become greedy; 
when thev are gi'eedv, thev become disaffected ; 

nrjc . r-» . . ^ > 

when disaffected, they voluntarily go to the side 
of the enemy or destroy their own master. 
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Hence, no kin» should give room to such causes as 
would In-ing about im])overisluuent, greed or disaffection 
among liis people. If, however, they appear, he should at 
once take remedial measures against them. 

Which (.of tin* three) is the worst — an impoverished 
people? greedy pe(jple? or disaffected ])eople? 

An inpioveri.shed peo[)l(^ are ever apprehensive of op- 
pression and destruction (b\ over-taxation, etc.), and are 
therefore desirous of getting rid of their impoverishment, 
or of waging war or of migrating elsewhere. 

A greedy people are ever discontented and they yield 
themselves to the intrigues of an enemy. 

A disaffected [leople rise against their master along 
with his enemy. 

When the dwindling of the people is due to want of 
gold and gram, it is a calamity fraught with danger to the 
whole of the kingdom and can he remedied with difficulty. 
The dearth of efficient men can ho made up by means of gold 
and grain, (.freed (is) partial and i.s found among a tew chief 
officers, and it can be got rid of or satisfied by allowing 
them to [ilunder an enemy’s wealth. Disaffection or dis- 
loyalty (I'irdfju) can be got rid of by putting down the 
leaders: for in the absence of a leader or leaders, the 
people are easily governed (bhogya) and they will not take 
part in the intrigues of enemies. When a people are too 
nervous to endure the calamities, they first become dis- 
persed, when their leaders are put down ; and when they 
are kept under restraint, they endure calamities. 

Having well considered the causes vhich bring about 
peace or war, one should combine with kings of consider- 
able power and righteous character and march against one’s 
enemy. 

‘ A king of considerable power,’ means one who is 
strong enough to put down or capture an enemy in the 
rear of his friend or to give sufficient help to his friend in 
his march. 

‘ A king of righteous character,’ means one who does 
what one has promised to do, irrespective of good or bad 
results. 
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Having coml)inpd with ono of siiperif’ir [)owpr or witii 
two of equal power among such kings, should the conqueror 
march against iiis enemy? 

It is better to luardi conil)ined witli two kings of equal 
power ; for, if coiiibined witli a king of superior [)owor, the 
ally appears to move, caught hold ol. by his siqjpiloi’, 
whereas in marching with two kings ol eipial jiower, the 
same will be the result, onlv, wluui those two kings are 
e.\[)erts in the art of intiigiu': hcsidi's it is easy to seqiarate 
2yg them; and w hen one ol them is wicki'd, he can be [lut 
down liy the other two and made to suffer the con- 
sequence of dissension. 

Combined with oiu- of e(|ual powc'r or with two of 
lesser [lower, should a king niarcli against his enein\ ? 

Better to march with two kings ol li.‘sser jiower ; for 
tlie coiujueror can de[iute them to carry out any two ditfer- 
ent works and kee[) thiuii under Jiis control, ^^’hen the 
desii’ed end is achieved, the interior king will ipiietly retire 
after the satisfaction of his superior. 

’“Till Ills discharge, the good conduct of an ally of 
usually had chanicter sliould he closelv scrutinised either by 
suddenly coming out at a critical time from a covert posi- 
tion (sattra) to examine his conduct, or In having his wife 
as a. pledge for his good conduct. 

^Thongli actuated with feelings of true friend.sliip, 
the conqueror has reason to fear liis ally, though of equal 
power, when the latter attains success in Ins mission ; having 
succeeded in his mission, an ally of equal [lower is likely to 
cliange his attitude even towaials tlie conqueror of superior 
power, 

“A\n ally of sipierior [lower should not he relied 
upon, for prosperity changes the mind. Even with little 
or no share in llie spoils, an ally of siqierior power may go 
back, appearing contented ; but some time afterwards, he 
may not fail to sit on the lap of the conqueror and carrv off 
twice the amount ot sliare due to him. 

-Having been satisfied with mere victory, the lead- 
ing conqueror should discharge his allies, having satisfied 
them with their shares he may allow himself to be conquer- 
ed by them instead of attempting to conquer them (in the 
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matter of spoils) ; it is thus that a king can win the good 
graces of liis Circle of States. 

[Thus ends C-hapter V, “Considerations about March- 
ing against an Assailable Enemy and a Strong Enemy; 
Causes Leading to the Dwindling, Greed, and Disloyalty 
of the Army ; and C'onsideration.s about the Combination 
of I’owers” in J3ook VIT. “The end of the Six-fold Policy” 
of the Arthasastra of Kautiha. End of the hundred and 
third chapter from the beginning ] 


CEAPTEK VI. 

The Maiu'h op Comi;inii;I) Powkks; AiiREEMEKT op 

Peace with ok without Depi.mte Terms ; and 

Peace with ItEXEOADEs. 

The conqueror should thus over-reach the second element 
(the enmny close to his territory) ; — He should engage 
his neighbouring enemy to undertake a simultaneous 
march with him and tell the enemy : “ Thou, march in that 
direction, and I shall march in this direction ; and the share 
in the spoils is eipial.” 

If the 1)0. ity is to be equally divided, it is an agreement 
of peace ; if otlierwise, it is oveiqiowering the enemy. 

.A.n agreement of peace may be made with promise to 
carry out a definite work ijndijxitufd) or with no such 
promise {aparipunita). 

When the agreement is to the effect that “ Thou, 
march to that place, and I shall march to this place,” it is 
termed an agreement of pi'ace to carrv out a work in a 
dehnite locality. 

When it is agreed uiron that “ Thou, be engaged so 
long, I shall be engaged thus long,” it is an agreement to 
attain an object in a fixed time. 

When it is agreed upon that “ Thou, try to accomplish 
that work, and I shall try to linishthis work,” it is an agree- 
ment to achieve a definite end. 
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When the conqueror thinks that “ my enemy (now an 
ally) has to march through an unknown country, which is 
intersected with mountains, forests, rivers, forts and deserts, 
which is devoid of food-stuffs, people, pastural grounds, 
fodder, firewood and water, and which is far away, different 
from other countries, and not affording suitable grounds for 
the exercise of his army ; and I have to traverse a country 
of quite the reverse description,” then he should make an 
agreement to carry out a work in a definite locality. 

When the conqueror thinks that “ my enemy has to 
work with food stuff’s falling short and with no comfort 
during the rainy, hot or cold season, givdng rise to various 
kinds of diseases and obstructing the free exercise of his 
army during a shorter or longer period of time than neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of the work in hand ; and I 
have to work during a time of quite the reverse 
nature,” then he should make time a factor of the 
agreement. 

When the conqueror thinks that “ my enemy has to 
accomplish a work w'hich, not lasting but trifling in its 
nature, enrages his subjects, which requires much expendi- 
ture of time and money, and which is productive of evil 
consequences, unrighteous, repugnant to the Madhyama 
and neutral kings, and destructive of all friendship ; w’here- 
as, I have to do the reverse,” then he should make an 
agreement to carry out a definite work. 

Likewise with space and time, with time and work, 
with space and work, and with space, time, and work, made 
as terms of an agreement, it resolves itself into seven forms. 

Long before making such an agreement, the conqueror 
has to fix his own work and then attempt to overreach his 
enemy. 

^Wien, in order to destroy an enemy who has fallen 
into troubles and who is hasty, indolent, and not foresight- 
ed, an agreement of peace with no terms of time, space, or 
work is made with an enemy merely for mutual peace, and 
when under cover of such an agreement, the enemy is 
caught hold of at his weak points and is struck, it is term- 
ed peace wdth no definite terms {aparipanita) . With regard 
to this there is a saying as follows : — 
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Havin^f kept a neighbouring enemy engaged with 
another neighbouring enemy, a wise king should proceed 
against a third king, and having conquered that enemy of 
ecpial power, take possession of his territory." 

I'eaet' with mr specific end (akritachikirsha) , peace 
with binding tiams (kritaslesliana), the breaking of peace 
(krita\'idushana), and ri'Storation of peace broken (apasir- 
nakriya) are otlier forms of peace. 

Opi'ii battle, treacherous battle, and silent battle {i.e., 
killing an enemy by employing spies when tliere is no talk 
of battle at all), are the three forms ol battle. 

\V1 len, by making use of conciliation and other forms 
of stratagem and the like, a new agreement of peace is made 
and the rights of equal, inferior, and siqierior powers con- 
cerned in the agreement are defined according to their re- 
spcctivi' [lositions, it is termed an agreement of peace with 
no sfiecific end (other than self-preservation). 

"Wlien, by tlu' employment of friends (at tlie Courts 
of eacli otlier), the agreement of peace made is kept secure 
and the terms are invariably observed and strictly 
maintained so tiiat no dissmision may creep among 
the parties, it is termed pi'ace with binding terms. 

When, having proved through the agency of traitors 
and spit's the treachery of a king, wlio has made an agree- 
ment of peace, the agreement is broken, it is termed the 
breaking of peace. 

When reconciliation is made with a servant, or a 
friend, or any other renegade, it is termed the restoration 
of broken peace. 

There are four [lersons who run away from, and re- 
turn to, their master : one who had reason to run away 
and to return ; one who had no reason either to run away 
or to return : one who had reason to run away, but none to 
return ; and one who had no reason to run away, but had 
reason to come back. 

He who runs away owing to his master’s fault and re- 
turns in consideration of (his master's) good nature, or he 
who runs away attracted by the good nature of his master’s 
enemy and returns finding fault with the enemy is to be 
reconciled as he had reason to run away and to return. 
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TMioever runs away owing to his own fault and 
returns without minding the good nature either of his old 
or new master is a fickle-minded person having no expla- 
nation to account for his conduct, and he should have no 
terms of reconciliation. 

Whoever runs away owing to his master's fault and 
returns owing to his own defects, is a renegade who had 
reason to run away, but none to return : and his case is to 
be well considered (before he is taken hack). 

Whoever returns deputed by the enemy ; or of his own 
accord, with the intention of hurting his old master, as is 
natiu-al to persons of such bad chai’acter ; or coming to 
know that his old master is attempting to put down the 
enemy, his new mastei', and apprehensive of danger to 
himself ; or looking on the attempt of his new master to 
destroy his old master as cruelty, — these should be examin- 
ed ; and if he is found to be actuated with good motives, he 
is to be taken back respectfully ; otherwise, he should be 
kept at a distance. 

Whoever runs away owing to his own fault and returns 
owing to his new master’s wickedness is a renagade who had 
no reason to run away, but had reason to come back ; such 
a person is to be examined. 

When a king thinks that “ This renegade supplies me 
wfith full information about my enemy’s weakness, and, 
therefore, he deserves to remain here ; his own people with 
me are in friendship with my friends and at enmity with 
my enemies and are easily excited at the sight of greedy 
and cruel persons or of a band of enemies,” he may 
treat such a renegade as deserved. 

My teacher says that whoever has failed to achieve 
profit from his works, lost his strength, or made his learn- 
ing a commercial article, or is very greedy, inquisitive to see 
different countries, dead to the feelings of friendship, or has 
strong enemies, deserves to be abandoned. 

But Kautilya says that it is timidity, unprofessional 
business, and lack of forbearance (to do so). Whoever is 
injurious to the king’s interests should be abandoned, while 
he who is injurious to the interests of the enemy should be 

34 ” 
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reconciled ; and whoever is injurious to the interests of both 
the king and liis eneniv should Ije carefully examined. 

When it is necessary to make peace with a king with 
whom !io peace ought to Ije made, defensive measures should 
Ih‘ taken against that point where he can shew his power. 

'In ri'storing hrokcm ])eace, a renegade or a person 
inclined towards the tmeniy should be kept at such a distance 
that till the dost' of lus life, he may be useful to the State. 

d)r, he may be set against the enemy or may be 
employetl as a captain of an army to guard wild tracts 
against enemies, (.)r thrown souiewhere on the boundary. 

'Or, lit' may be einploM'd to carry on a secret 
trade in new or old coinmodities in foreign countries and 
may accordingly be accused of consiiiracy with the enemy. 

’’Or, in the interests of future peace, a renegade 
who must be jutt to death may at once be destroyed. 

"“That kind of wieked character which has from the 
beginning grown upcui a man owing to his association 
with encinios is as ever fraught with danger as con- 
stant living in company with a snake ; 

and is ever threatening with destruction just as a 
pigeon living on tlu' seeds of plaksha (holy fig-tree) is to 
the salmali (silk-cotton) tree. 

*When battle is fought in daylight and in some locality, 
it is termed an open battle ; threatening in one direc- 
® tion, assault in another, destruction of an enemy 
captured while he was careless or in troubles ; 

*aiul hriliiug a porti<m of the army and destroying 
another portion, are forms of treacherous fight ; and attempt 
to win over the chief officers of the enemy by intrigue, is 
the characteristic of silent battle. 

[Thus ends Chapter YI, “The March of Combined 
Powers ; Agreement of Peace with or without Definite 
Terms; and Peace with Renegades," in Book VII. “The 
end of the Six-fold Policy " of the Artha.sastra of Kautilya. 
End of the hundred and fourth chapter from the beginning.] 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Peace and Wae by Adopting the Double Policy. 

The conqueror may overpower the second member {i.e., 
the immediate enemy) thus : — 

Having combined with a neighbouring king, the con- 
queror may march against anotlier neighbouring king. Or 
if he thinks that “ (my enemy) will neither capture my rear 
nor make an alliance with my assailable enemy against whom 
I am going to march ; (for otherwise) I shall have to fight 
against great odds ; (my ally) will not only facilitate the 
collection of my revenue and supplies and put down the 
internal enemies who are causing me immense trouble, but 
also punish wild tribes and their followers entrenched in 
their strongholds, reduce my assailable enemy to a precari- 
ous condition or compel him to accept the proffered peace, 
and having received as much profit as he desires, he will 
endeavour to endear my other enemies to me,” then the 
conqueror may proclaim war against one and make peace 
with another and endeavour to get an army for money or 
money for the supply of an army from among his neigh- 
bouring kings. 

When the kings of superior, equal or inferior power 
make peace with the conqueror and agree to pay a greater, 
or equal, or less amount of profit in proportion to the army 
supplied, it is termed even peace ; that which is of the reverse 
character is styled uneven peace ; and when the profit is 
proportionally very high, it is termed deception (atisandhi). 

When a king of superior power is involved in troubles, 
2g2 or is come to grief or is afflicted with misfortune, his 
enemy, though of inferior power, may request of him 
the help of his army in return for a share in the profit pro- 
portional to the strength of the army supplied. If the king 
to whom peace is offered on such terms is powerful enough 
to retaliate, he may declare war; and otherwise he may 
accept the terms. 

In view of marching for the purpose of exacting some 
expected revenue to be utilised in recouping his owm strength 
and resources, an inferior king may request of a superior the 
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help of the latter's army for the purpose of guarding the 
base and the rear dI his territory in return for the payment 
(jf a gia'ater share in the profit tliaii thcstrength ofthearmy 
sii[)plied deserves. The king to whom such a proposal is 
niaile may accejit the [iropo^al, if the jiropo.ser is of good 
intentions ; hut otherwise he may dexdare war. 

When a king of iid’erior power or one who is provided 
with the aid of forts and friends has to make a short march 
in order to capture an enemy without waging war or to re- 
ceive some e.\|)eeted prolit, he may I’eipii'st a third king of 
superior power involved under various troubles and misfor- 
tunes the hel[) of the latter's ariiiy m return for the pay- 
nu'iit of a share in the profit les:^ than the strength of the 
army su[iplied deserves. If the king to whuni this proposal 
IS made is powerful enough to I’etaliate. he may declare 
war : but otherwise he may accept the proposal. 

^^'hen a king of superior power and free from all 
trouhh's IS d('sin>usof causing to lus enemy loss of men and 
money in the latter's ill-eoiisidered undertakings, or of 
sending his own treacherous army abroad, or bringing his 
enemy under the elutehes of an inimical army, or of causing 
trouble to a '■ediicibh' ami totteiing enemy by setting an 
inferior king against that eneni}-. or is desirous of having 
poaee for the sake of peace itsell and is possessed of good 
intentions, he may aecept a loss share in the profit (promised 
for the army supplied to another) and endeavour to make 
wealth by eonibiniiig with an ally ii the latter is equally of 
good intentions : but otherwise ho may declare war (against 
that ally). 

A king may deceive or help his equal as follow s : — 

Wlien a king pnqioscs peace to another king of equal 
power on the condition of receiving the help of the latter’s 
army strong enough to oppose an eueiuy'.s ai'iny, or to guard 
the front, centre, and rear oi his territory, or to help his 
friend, or to protect any ether wild tracts ol his territory in 
return for the payment ot a share iii the profit proportionally 
equal to the strength of the army supplied, tile latter may 
accept the terms it the proposer is of good intentions; but 
otherwise he may declare war. 
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When a king of equal power, capable of receiving the 
help of an army from another quarter requests of 
another king in troubles due to the diminished 
strength of the elements of sovereignty, and with many 
enemies, the help of the latter’s army in return for the 
payment of a share in the profit less than the strength of 
the army supplied deserves, the latter, if powerful, may 
declare war or accept the terms otherwise. 

When a king who is under troubles, wlio has his works 
at the mercy of his neighbouring kings, and who has yet to 
make an army, requests of another king of equal power 
the help of the latter’s army in return for the payment of a 
share in the profit greater than the strength of the army 
supplied deserves, the latter may accept the terms it the 
proposer is of good intentions : but otherwise war may be 
declared. 

When, with the desire of putting down a king in troubles 
due to the diminished strength of the elements of sovereignty, 
or wifli the desire of destroying his well-begun work of 
immense and unfailing profit, or with the intention of 
striking him in his own place or on the occasion of marching, 
one, though frequently getting immense (subsidy) from an 
assailable enemy of equal, inferior, or superior power, sends 
demands to him again and again, then he may comply 
with the demands of the former if he is desirous of main- 
taining his own power by destroying with the army of the 
former an impregnable fortress of an enemy or a friend of 
that enemy or laying waste the wild tracts of that enemy, 
or if he is desirous of exposing the army of the ally to wear 
and tear even in good roads and good seasons, or if he is 
desirous of strengthening his owm army with that of his 
ally and thereby putting down the ally or winning over the 
army’ of the ally. 

When a king is desirous of keeping tinder his power 
another king of superior or inferior power as an assailable 
enemy and of destroying the latter after routing out another 
enemy with the help of the latter, or when he is desirous of 
getting back whatever he has paid (as subsidy), he may send 
a proposal of peace to another on the condition of paying 
more than the cost of the army supplied. If the king to 
whom this proposal is made is powerful enough to retaliate 
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he may declare war ; or if otherwise, he may accept the 
terms ; or he may keep quiet allied with the assailable 
enemy ; or he may supply the proposer of peace with his 
ariiyv full of traitors, enemies and wild tribes. 

When a kinp of superior power falls into troubles 
owing to the weakness of the elements of his sovereignty, 
and requests of an inferior king the heljr of the latter’s 
army in retui'ii for the [)a\ iiicnt of a share in the profit pro- 
portionally equal to the strength of the army supplied, the 
latter, if powerful enough to retaliate, may declare war and 
if otherwise, accept the terms. 

A king of superior 2>ower may request of an inferior 
the help ot the latter’s army in return for the pay- 
® ment of a .share in the [irofit less than the cost of 
the army .sup[)lied; and the latter, if powerful enough to 
retaliate, may declare war, or accept the terms otherwise. 

*The king who is sued for peace and also the king who 
offers peace should Ix^th consider the motive with which 
the proposal of [leaoo is made, and adopt that course of 
action which on consideration seems to be productive of 
good results. 

[Thus ends Chapter VII “Peace and War by Adopting 
the Double Policy ’’ in Book VII. “ The end of the Six-fold 
Policy ’’ of the ArthaAistra of Kautilya. End of the 
hundred and fifth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Attitede of an Assaie.vble Enemy; and 
Fkiends th.\t Deseeve Help. 

When an assailable enemy wim is in danger of being 
attacked is desirous of taking upon himself the condition 
which led one king to combine with another against himself, 
or of splitting them frotii each other, he may propose peace 
to one ot the kings on the condition of himself paying twice 
the amount of profit accruing from the combination. The 
agreement having been made, he may (ieserihe to that king 
the loss of men and money, the hardships of sojourning 
abroad, the commission of sinful deeds, and the misery and 
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other personal troubles to which that king would have been 
subjected. When the king is convinced of the truth, the 
amount promised may he paid ; or having made that king 
to incur enmity with other kings, the agreement itself may 
be broken off. 

When a king is inclined to cause to another, loss of 
men and money in the ill-considered undertakings of the 
latter or to frustrate the latter in the attempt of achieving 
large profits from well-begun undertakings ; or when he 
means to strike another at his (another’s) own place or while 
marching ; or when he intends to exact subsidy again in 
combination with the latter’s assailable enemy ; or w'hen he 
is in need of money and does not like to trust to his ally, 
he may, for the time being, be satisfied with a small amount 
of profit. 

When a king has in view the necessity of helping a 
friend or of destroying an enemy, or the j^ossibility of ac- 
quiring much wealth (in return for the present help) o’r 
when he intends to utilise in future the services of 
the one now obliged by him, he may reject the offer 
of large profit at the present in preference of a small gain 
in future. 

When a king means to help another from the clutches 
of traitors or enemies or of a superior king threatening the 
very e.Kistence of the latter, and intends thereby to set an 
example of rendering similar help to himself in future, he 
should receive no profit either at the present or in the 
future. 

When a king means to harass the people of an enemy 
or to break the agreement of peace betw'een a friend and a 
foe, or when he suspects of another’s attack upon himself, 
and when owing to any of these causes, he wants to break 
peace with his ally, he may demand from the latter an 
enhanced amount of profit long before it is due. The latter 
under these circumstances may demand for a procedure 
(krama) either at the present or in the future. The same 
procedure explains the cases treated of before. 

The conqueror and his enemy helping their respective 
friends differ according as their friends are such or are not 
such as undertake possible, praiseworthy or productive 
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works and as are resolute in their undertakings and are 
provided with lo}'al and devoted subjects. 

Whoever undertakes tolerable work is a beginner of 
possible work : whoever undertakes an unblemished work is 
a beginner of praiseworthv work ; whoev'er undertakes a 
work of largo profits is a beginner of a pi’oductive work ; 
wlioever takes no rest before the completion of the work 
undertaken is a resolute worker; and whoever has loyal 
and devoted subjects is in a position to command help and 
to bring to a successful termination any work without losing 
anything in the form of favour. When such friends are 
gratified by the enemy or the conqueror, they can be of 
immense help to him : friends of reverse character should 
never be helped. 

Of the two, the conqueror and his enemy, both of 
whom may happen to have a friend in the same person, he 
who helps a true or a truer friend overreaches the other ; 
for, by helping a true friend, he enriches himself, while the 
other not only incurs loss of men and money and the hard- 
ships of sojourning abroad, but also showers benefits on an 
enemy who hates the benefactor all the more for his grati- 
fication. 

Whoever of the two, the conqueror and his enemy, 
who may happen to have a friend in the same Madhyama 
king, helps a Madhyama king of true or truer friendship 
overreaches the other: for, hv hel[)ing a true friend, he 
enriches himself, while the other incurs loss of men and 
money and the difficulties of sojourniug abroad. When a 
2gg Madliyama king thus helped is devoid of good quali- 
ties, then the enemy overreaches the conqueror ; for, 
such a INIadhyama king, spending his energies on useless 
undertakings and receiving help with no idea of returning 
it, withdraws himself away. 

The same thing holds good with a neutral king under 
similar circumstances. 

In case of helping with a portion of the army one of 
the two, a Madhyama or a neutral king, whoever happens 
to help one who is brave, skilful in handling weapons, and 
possessed of endurance and friendly feelings will himself 
be deceived while his enemy, helping one of reverse 
character, will overreach him. 
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When a king achieves this or that object with the 
assistance of a friend who is to receive the help of his arm}’ 
in return later on, then he may send out of his various kinds 
of army — such as hereditary army, hired army, army formed 
of corporations of people, his friend’s army and the army 
composed of wild tribes — either that kind of army which 
has the experience of all sorts of grounds and of seasons or 
the army of enemies or of wild tribes, which is far removed 
in space and time. 

When a king thinks that, “ Though successful, my ally 
may cause my army to move in an enemy’s territory or in 
wild tracts, and during unfavourable seasons and thereby 
he may render it useless to me,” then under the excuse of 
having to employ his army otherwise, he may help his ally 
in any other way ; but when he is .obliged to lend liis army, 
he may send that kind of his army, which is used to the 
weather of the time of operation, under the condition of 
employing it till the completion of the work, and of pro- 
tecting it from dangers. When the ally has finished his 
work, he should, under some excuse, try to get back his 
army ; or he may send to his ally that army which is com- 
posed of traitors, enemies, and wild tribes ; or having made 
peace with the ally's assailable enemy, he may deceive the 
ally. 

*When the profit accruing to kings under an agreement, 
whether they be of equal, inferior, or superior power, is 
equal to all, that agreement is termed peace (sandhi) ; when 
unequal, it is termed defeat (vikramab Such is the nature 
of peace and war. 

[Thus ends Chapter VIII, “ The Attitude of an Assail- 
able Enemy; and Friends that Deserve Help,” in Book AHI. 
“ The end of the Six-told Policy ” of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya. End of the hundred and sixth chapter from the 
beginning.] 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AciiKKMJ' XT FOR THE ACQUISITION OP A 

Friend ok Gold. 

Of the three f,Riins, the acquisition of a friend, of gold, and 
of territory, accruing from the march of combined 
[)ovv('rs, that which is mentioned later is better than 
the (Uic previously mentioned ; for friends and gold can be 
acquired by means of territory ; of the two gains, that of a 
friend and of gold, each can be a means to acquire the 
other. 

Agreement under the condition, “ let us acquire a 
friend, etc.,” is tiuiued even peace; when one acquires a 
friend and the other makes an enemy, etc., it is termed un- 
even peace ; and when one gains more than the other, it is 
deception. 

In an even peace {i.r., agreement on equal terms), 
whoever acquires a friend of good character or relieves an 
old friend from troubles, overreaches the other; for help 
given in misfortune renders friendship very firm. 

Which is better of the two: a friend of long-standing, 
but unsubmissive nature, or a temporary friend of sub- 
missive nature, both being accjuired by affording relief from 
their respective troubles? 

My teacher says that a long-standing friend of unsub- 
missive nature is better inasmuch as such a friend, though 
net helpful, will not create harm. 

Not so, says Kautilya : a temporary friend of sub- 
missive nature is better ; lor such a friend will be a true 
friend so long as he is helpful ; for the real characteristic of 
friendship lies in giving help. 

AYhich is the better of two submissive friends ; a tem- 
porary friend of large prospects, or a longstanding friend of 
limited prospects ? 

My teacher says that a temporary friend of large pros- 
pects is better inasmuch as such a friend can, in virtue of 
his large prospects, render immense service in a very short 
time, and can stand undertakings of large outlay. 
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Not SO, says Kautilya: a long-standing friend of limi- 
ted prospects is better, inasmuch as a temporary friend of 
large prospects is likely to withdraw his friendship on account 
of material loss in the shape of help given, or is likely to 
expect similar kind of help in return ; but a long-standing 
friend of limited prospects can, in virtue of his long-standing 
nature, render immense service in the long run. 

2gg Which is better, a big friend, difficult to be roused, 
or a small friend, easy to be roused ? 

My teacher says that a big friend, though difficult to 
be roused, is of imposing nature, and when he rises up, he 
can accomplish the work undertaken. 

Not so, says Kautilya : a small friend easy to be roused 
is better, for such a friend will not, in virtue of his ready 
preparations, be behind the opiwrtune moment of work, 
and can, in virtue of his weakness in power, be used in any 
way the conqueror may like ; but not so the other of vast 
territorial power. 

Which is better, scattered troops, or an unsubmissive 
standing army '? 

My teacher says that scattered troops can be collected 
in time as they are of submissive nature. 

Not so, says Kautilya : an unsubmissive standing army 
is better as it can be made submissive by conciliation and 
other strategic means ; but it is not so easy to collect in 
time scattered troops as they are engaged in their individual 
avocations. 

Which is better, a friend of vast population, or a friend 
of immense gold ? 

My teacher says that a friend of vast population is 
better inasmuch as such a friend will be of imposing power 
and can, when he rises up, accomplish any work under- 
taken. 

Not so, says Kautilya ; a friend possessing immense 
gold is better ; for possession of gold is ever desirable ; but 
an army is not always required. Moreover armies and 
other desired objects can be purchased for gold. 

Which is better, a friend possessing gold, or a friend 
possessing vast territory ? 
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My teacher says tliat a friend jjossessing gold can 
stand an\ heavy expenditure made with discretion. 

Xot so, says Kantiha : for it has already been stated 
that l^oth friends and "old can he acquired by means of 
ti'i'i'itorw Tlence a friend of vast territory is far better. 

When th(' friend of the conqueror and his enemy happen 
289 1’"^^'-'^'^ (‘qiial [) 0 [)idation, their people may yet differ 

in [lossession of (|naldu's such as bravery, power of 
endurance, amicalileness, anil qualification for the formation 
of any kind of army. 

Will'll the friends are equally ricli in gold, they may 
yet differ in qualities such as readiness to comply with 
requests, niagnainmoiis and munificent help, and accessi- 
bility at any time and al\\a>s. 

About tliis to[)ic, the following sayings are current : — 

Long staiulmg, submissive, easy to be roused, coming 
from futhei's and grandfathers, [lowerful, and never of a 
contrailietory nature, is a good friend ; and these are 
said to be the six ijnalities of a good friend ; 

that friend who niaiiitains friendship with disinter- 
ested motives and merely for the sake of friendship 
and by whom the relationship acquired of old is kept intact^, 
is a long-standing friend : 

that friend whose munificence is enjoyable in vari- 
ous ways is a submissive friend, and is said to be of 
three forms One who is enjoyable only by one, one who is 
enjoyable by two fthe fiiemy and ilie conqueror), and one 
who is enjoyable by all, is the third; 

that friend who. whether as receiving help or as giv- 
ing help, lives witli an ojqiressive hand over his enemies, 
and who [lossesses a number of forts and a vast army of 
wild tribes is said to he a long-standing friend of unsub- 
missive nature : 

■ that friend who, either when attacked or when in 
trouble, makes friendship for the security of his own 
existence is temporary and submissive friend ; 

-that friend who contracts friendship with a single 
aim in view and who is helpful, immutable, and amicable 
is a friend never falling foul even in adversity ; 
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* whoever is of an amicable nature is a true friend; 
whoever sides also with the enemy is a mutable friend ; 
and whoever is indifferent to neither (the conqueror and his 
enemy) is a friend to both; 

*that friend who is inimical to the conqueror or who is 
290 friendly to the conquerors’ enemy is a harm- 

ful friend, whether he is giving help or is capable of 
helping ; 

^whoever helps the enemy’s friend, protege or any 
vulnerable person or a relation of the enemy is a friend 
common to (both) the enemy (and the comjueror) ; 

^whoever possesses extensive and fertile territory and 
is contented, strong, but indolent, will be indifferent 
(towards his ally) w'hen the latter becomes despicable under 
troubles ; 

^whoever, owing to his own weakness, follows the 
ascendancy of both the conqueror and his enemy, not 
incurring eninitv with either, is known as a common 
friend ; 

^whoever neglects a friend who is being hurt with 
or without reason and who seeks help with or without 
reason despises his own danger. 

Which is better, an immediate small gain, or a distant 
large gain? 

My teacher says that an immediate small gain is better, 
as it is useful to carry out immediate undertakings. 

Not so, says Kautilya ; a large gain, as continuous as 
a productive seed, is better; otherwise an immediate small 
gain. 

*Thus, having taken into consideration the good as- 
pects of a permanent gain or of a share in a permanent 
gain, should a king, desirous of strengthening himself, 
march combined with others. 

[Thus ends Chapter IX, “ Agreement for the Acquisi- 
tion of a Friend or Gold” in the section of “Agreement for 
the Acquisition of a Friend, Gold, or Land and Agreement 
for Undertaking a Work,” in Book VII. “ The end of the Six- 
fold Policy ” of the Arthas^stra of Kautilya. End of the 
hundred and seventh chapter from the beginning.] 
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CHAPTEE X. 

AdKEEMEA'T OP PEACE FOE THE ACQUISITION OP LAND. 

The agreement made under the condition, “ Let us acquire 
land," is an agreement of peace for the acquisition 
of land. 

Of tlie two kings thus entering into an agreement, 
wlioever acquires a rich and fertile land with standing crops 
overreaches the other. 

The acquisition of rich land being equal, whoever 
acquires such land by putting down a powerful enemy, 
overreaches the other ; for not only does he acquire terri- 
tory, hut also destroys an enemy and thereby augments 
his own ])ower. True, there is beauty in acquiring land by 
putting down a weak enemy ; but the land acquired will also 
be poor, and the king in the neighbourhood, who has 
hitherto been a friend, will now become an enemy. 

The enemies being equally strong, he who acquires 
territory after beating a fortified enemy overreaches the 
other ; for the capture of a tort is conducive to the protection 
of territory and to the destruction of wild tribes. 

As to the acquisition of land from a wandering^ enemy, 
there is the difference of having a powerful or powerless 
enemy close to the acquired territory ; for the land which 
is close to a powerless enemy is easily maintained while 
that bordering upon the territory of a powerful enemy has 
to be kept at the expense of men and mone}'. 

AMiich is better, the acquisition of a rich land close to 
a constant enemy, or that of sterile land near to a temporary 
enemy ? 

My teacher says that a rich land with a constant enemy 
is better, inasmuch as it yields much wealth to maintain a 
strong army, by which the enemy can be put down. 

Not so, says Kantilya: for a rich land creates manv 
enemies, and the constant enemy will ever be an enemy, 
whether or not he is helped (with men and money to 
conciliate him) ; but a temporary enemy will be quiet either 

I Observe the difference between a wandering enemy [chala satru) and an 
entrenebed enemy [sthita sairu). 
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from fear or favour. That land, on the border of which 
there are a number of forts giving shelter to bands of thieves, 
Mlechchhas, and wild tribes is a land with a constant enemy ; 
and that which is of reverse character is one with a tempo- 
rary enemy. 

2 Which is better, a small piece of land, not far, or an 
extensive piece of land, very far? 

A small piece of land, not far, is better, inasmuch as 
it can be easily acquired, protected, and defended, whereas 
the other is of a reverse nature. 

Of the above two kinds of land, which is better, that 
which can be maintained by itself, or that which requires 
external armed force to maintain ? 

The former is better, as it can be maintained wdth the 
army and money produced by itself, whereas the latter is 
of a reverse character as a military station. 

Which is better, acquisition of land from a stupid or a 
wise king ? 

That acquired from a stupid king is better, as it can 
be easily acquired and secured, and cannot be taken back, 
whereas that obtained from a wise king, beloved of his 
subjects, is of a reverse nature. 

Of two enemies, of whom one can only be harassed 
and another is reducible, acquisition of land from the latter 
is better; for when the latter is attacked, he, having little 
or no help, begins to run away, taking his army and trea- 
sure with him, and he is deserted by his subjects ; whereas 
the former does not do so, as he has the help of his forts 
and friends. 

Of two fortified kings, one W'ho has his forts on a plain 
is more easily reduced than the other owning a fort in the 
centre of a river; for a fort in a plain can be easily assailed, 
destroyed or captured along with the enemy in it, whereas 
a fort, surrounded by a river requires twice as much effort 
to capture and supplies the enemy with water and other 
necessaries of life. 

Of two kings, one owning a fort surrounded by a river, 
and another having mountainous fortifications, seizing the 
former’s land is better, for a fort in the centre of a river 

35 
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can be assailed by a bridge formed of elephants made to 
stand in a row in the river or by wooden bridges, or by 
means of bimts ; and the river will not always be deep and 
can be emptied of its water, whereas a fort on a mountain 
is of a self-defcTisive nature, and not easy to besiege or to 
ascend ; and whetx mie portion of the army defending it is 
ggg routed out, the other portions can escape unhurt ; 
and such a fort is of immense service, as it affords faci- 
lities to throw down heaps of stone and trees over the 
enemy. 

Which is easit'r, seizing land from tlrose who fight on 
plains, or fmm those, who fight from low grounds ? 

Seizing the land from the latter is easier, inasmuch as 
they have to figlit in time ami space of adverse nature, 
whereas the former can right anywhere and at any time. 

Of the two enemies, one fighting from ditches and an- 
other from lu'iglits {}kli(i)t(ik(i]\(txa>judli ih]i jj(un) , tnn7AVig land 
from the former is better; for they can be serviceable inas- 
much as they right from ditches and with weapons in hand, 
whereas the latter can only fight with weapons in hand. 

Whoever, well-versed in the science of polity, wrests 
land from such and other enemies will outshine both his 
allies in combination with him and enemies out of com- 
bination. 

[Tims ends Chapter X. “ Agreement of Peace for the 
Acquision of Land ’ m the section of “ Agreement tor the 
Acquision of a Friend, Gold, or Land and Agreement for 
Undertaking a Work," in Book VII, “ The Find of the 
Six-fold Policy" of the Arthasastra of Ivautilva. End of the 
bund ted and eighth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEE XI. 

IXTERMIXABLE AgKEEMEXT. 

The agreement made under the condition. “ Let us colonize 
waste land,” is termed an interminable agreement. 

Whoever of the two parties of the agreement colonizes 
a fertile land, reaping the harvest earlier, overreaches the 
other. 
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Which is better for colonization : a plain or watery land? 

A limited tract of land with water is far better than a 
vast plain, inasmuch as the former is conducive to the 
growth of crops and fruits throughout the year. 

Of plains, that which is conducive to the growth of 
2g^ both early and late crops and which requires less 
labour and less rain for cultivation is better than 
the other of reverse character. 

Of watery lands, that which is conducive to the growth 
of grains is better than another productive of crops other 
than grains. 

Of two watery tracts, one of limited area and conducive 
to the growth of grains, and another, vast and productive 
of crops other than grains, the latter is better, inasmuch 
as it affords vast area not only to grow spices and other 
medicinal crops, but also to construct forts and other 
defensive works in plenty : for fertility and other qualities 
of lands are artificial (kntrimali). 

Of the two tracts of land, one rich in grains and 
another in mines, the latter helps the treasury, while the 
former can fill both the treasury and the store-house ; and 
besides this, the construction of forts and other buildings 
requires grains. Still, that kind of land containing mines 
and which yields precious metals to purchase large tracts 
of land is far better. 

My teacher says that of the two forests, one productive 
of timber, and another of elephants, the former is the 
source of all kinds of works and is of immense help in 
forming a store-house, while the latter is of reverse 
character. 

Not so, says Kautilya, for it is possible to plant any 
number of timber-forests in many places, but not an 
elephant-forest ; yet it is on elephants that the destruction 
of an enemy’s army depends. 

Of the two, communication by water and by land, the 
former is not long-standing, while the latter can ever be 
enjoyed. 

W'hich is better, the land with scattered people or that 
with a corporation of people ? 
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Tlie former is better inasmuch as it can be kept under 
control and is not susceptible to the intrigues of enemies, 
while the latter is intolerant of calamities and susceptible 
of anger and other passions. 

In colonizing a land with four castes, colonization 
with the lowest caste is better, inasmuch as it is serviceable 
in variou' ways, plentiful, and peniiauent. 

Of cultivated and uncultivated tracts, the uncultivated 
2gg tract may be suitiible tor various kiudsof agricultural 
operations ; and when it is fertile, adapted for pasture 
grounds, inaimfastnre of ini'rehaiidise, mercantile trans- 
actions of borrowing and kauling, and attractive to rich 
merchants, it is still lar liettcr (than a cultivated tract). 

^Vhich is better ol the two, the tract of land with forts 
or that which is thickly pojmlatcd ? 

'Tlu' latter is Ix-ttor ; for that which is thickly popnlat- 
od is a kingdom in all its 'Senses, What can a depopulated 
country like a harrcii cow he (iroductivo of’? 

The king who is desirous of getting hack the land sold 
for colonization to anotlier when tb.e latter has lost his men 
and iiioiK'y in colonizing it. should first make an agree- 
ment with smdi a inurhascr as is weak, hase-bovn, devoid 
of energy, helpless, of unrighteous character, addicted to 
evil ways, trusting to fate, and indiscreet in his actions. 
'When the colonization of a find entails much expenditure 
of men and mi-ncy, and when a weak and base-born man 
attempts to colonize it. lie will perish along with his people 
in conscijucncc of his loss of men and money. Though 
strong, a base-born man will he deserted by his people who 
do not like him lest they may come to grief under him ; 
though possessing an army, he cannot employ it if he is 
devoid of energy : and such an army will perish in conse- 
quence of the loss incurred by its master ; though possessing 
wealth, a man who hesitates to part vvith his money and 
shows favour to none, cannot find help in any quarter ; and 
when it is easy to drive out a man of unrighteous character 
from the colony in which he has firmly established himself, 
none can expect that a man of unrighteous character would 
be capable of colonizing a tract of waste land and keeping 
it secure ; the same fact explains the fate of such a colonizer 
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as is addicted to evil ways ; wlioevw, trusting to fate and 
putting no reliance on manliness, withdraws himself from 
energetic work, will perish without undertaking anything 
or without achieving anything from his undertakings ; and 
whoever is indiscreet in his actions will achieve nothing, 
and is the worst of the set of the colonizers. 

My teacher says that an indiscreet colonizer may some- 
ggg times betray the weak points of his employer, the 
conqueror. 

But Kautilya says that, just as he betrays the weak 
points, so also does he facilitate his destruction by the 
conqueror. 

In the absence of such persons to colonize waste lands, 
the conqueror may arrange for the colonization of waste 
land in the same way as we shall treat of later on in 
connection with the “ Capture of an enemy in the rear.”^ 

The above is what is termed verbal agreement {ahhihi- 
tasandhili) . 

When a king of immense power compels another to 
sell a portion of the latter’s fertile territory of which the 
former is very fond, then the latter may make an agree- 
ment with the former and sell the land. This is what is 
termed “unconcealed peace’’ (aiiibhritasandJiih). 

M'hen a king of equal power demands land from 
another as above, then the latter may sell it after consider- 
ing “ whether the land can be recovered by me, or can be 
kept under my control ; whether my enemy can be brought 
under my power in consequence of his taking possession 
of the land ; and whether I can acquire by the sale of the 
land friends and wealth, enough to help me in my under- 
takings.” 

This explains the case of a king of inferior power, who 
purchases lands. 

"Whoever, well versed in the science of polity, thus 
acquires friends, wealth, and territory with or without 
population will overreach other kings in combination with 
him. 


1 Chapter XIII, Book VII. 
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[Thus ends Chapter XI, “ Interminable Agreement,” 
in the section of “ Agreement for the Acquisition of a Friend, 
Gold, or Land and Agreement for Undei taking a Work” in 
Book yil, “The End of the Six-fold Policy” of the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the hundred and ninth 
chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEK XII. 

Agiikkmh.xx for U.n'dkrtakin’Ct a Work. 

When an agreement is made on the condition “Let us 
have a fort built,” it is termed agreement for undertaking 
a work. 

Whoever of the two kings builds an impregnable 
fortress on a spot naturally best fitted for the purpose with 
less labour and exiieiiditure overreaches the other. 

Of forts such as a fort on a plain, in the centre of a 
river, and on a mountain, that which is mentioned 
later is of more advantage than the one previously 
mentioned ; of irrigational works (xetu-baiulha ) , that which 
is of perennial water is better than that which is fed with 
water drawn from other sources ; and of works containing 
perennial water, that winch can irrigate an extensive area 
is better. 

Of timber forests, whoever plants a forest w'hich pro- 
duces valuable articles, which expands into wild tracts, and 
which possesses a river on its border overreaches the other; 
for a forest containing a river is self-dependent and can 
afford shelter in calamities. 

Of game-forests, whoever plants a forest full of cruel 
beasts, close to an enemy's forest containing wild animals, 
causing therefore much harm to the enemy, and extending 
into an elephant-forest at the country’s border, overreaches 
the other. 

My teacher says that of the two countries, one wdth a 
large number of effete persons, and another with a small 
number of brave persons, the latter is better inasmuch as 
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a few brave persons can destroy a large mass of effete per- 
sons whose slaughter brings about the destruction of the 
entire army of their master. 

Not so, says Kautilya, a large number of effete persons 
is better inasmuch as they can be employed to do other 
kinds of works in the camp: to serve the soldiers fighting 
in battlefields, and to terrify the enemy by its number. It 
is also possible to infuse spirit and enthusiasm in the timid 
by means of discipline and training. 

Of mines, whoever o.xploits with less labour and expen- 
diture a mine of valuable output and of easy communication 
overreaches the other. 

Which is better of the two, a small mine of valuable 
yield, or a big mine productive of commodities of inferior 
value ? 

My teacher says that the former is better inasmuch as 
valuable products, such as diamonds, precious stones, pearls, 
corals, gold and silver, can swallow vast quantities of 
inferior commodities. 

Not so, says Kautilya, for there is the possibility of 
2Qg purchasing valuable commodities by a mass of accu- 
mulated articles of inferior value, collected from a 
vast and longstanding mine of inferior commodities. 

This explains the selection of trade-routes : 

My teacher says that of the .two trade-routes, one by 
water and another by land, the former is better, inasmuch 
as it is less expensive, but productive of large profit. 

Not so, says Kautilya, for water route is liable to 
obstruction, not permanent, a source of imminent dangers, 
and incapable of defence, whereas a land-route is of reverse 
nature. 

Of water-routes, one along the shore and another in 
mid-ocean, the route along, and close to the shore is better, 
as it touches at many trading port-towns ; likewise river 
navigation is better, as it is uninterrupted and is of avoid- 
able or endurable dangers. 

My teacher says that of land-routes, that which leads 
to the Himalayas is better than that which leads to the 
south. 
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Not so, says Kautilya, for with the exception of 
blankets, skins, and horses, other articles of merchandise, 
such as, conch-shells, diamonds, precious stones, pearls and 
o(dd arc available in plenty in the south. 

Of routes leading to (he south, either that trade-route 
which traverses a lar^n; nuinl^er of mines which is frequent- 
ed by people, and which is less expensive or troublesome, 
or that I'oute by taking which plenty of merchandise of 
variou.s kind.s can he obtained is better. 

This explains the selection of trade-routes leading 
either to the east or to the west. 

Of a cart-track and a foot-path, a caid- track is better 
as it atfords facilities for preparations on a large scale. 

Koutes that can he traversed by asses or camels, 
irrespective of countries and seasons arc also good. 

This explains the selection of trade-routes traversed 
by men alone (« w-'W-puf/ia, shoulder-path, i.e., a path 
traversed by men carrying merchandi.se on their shoulders). 

*rt is a loss for the conqueror to undertake that kind 
of work which is productive of benefits to the enemy, 
while a work of reverse nature is a gaiu. ^\d^en the 
benetits are equal, the conqueror has to consider that his 
condition is stagnant. 

'Likewise it is a loss to undertake a work of less 
out-pnt and of a greater outlay, while a work of reverse 
nature is a gaiu. If the out-[)ut and outlay of a work are 
at par, the conqueror has to consider that liis condition is 
stagnant. 

*Hence the conqueror should find out such fort- 
building and other works as, instead of being expensive, 
are productive of greater profit and power. Such is the 
nature of agreements for undertaking, works. 

[Thus ends Chapter XII, “Agreement for Undertaking 
a Work,” m the section of "Agreement for the Acquisition 
of a Friend, Gold, or Land and Agreement for Undertaking 
a Work,” in Book VII, “The End of the Six-fold Policy” of 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the hundred and tenth 
chapter from the beginning.] 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CONSIDEEATIONS ABORT AN EnEMY IN THE EeAE. 

When the conqueror and his enemy simultaneously 
proceeded to capture the rear of their respective enemies 
who are engaged in an attack against others, he who 
captures the rear of one who is possessed of vast resources 
gains more advantages iatisaiidhatte) ; for one who is 
possessed of vast resources has to jmt down the rear-enemy 
only after doing away with one’s frontal enemy already 
attacked, but not one who is poor in resources and who 
has not realised the desired profits. 

Resources being equal, he wlio captures the rear of 
one who has made vast preparations gains more advantages 
for one who has made va.st prejiarations has to put down the 
enemy in the rear only after destroying the frontal enemy, 
but not one whose preparations arc made on a small scale 
and whose movements are, therefore, obstructed by the 
Circle of States. 

Preparations being equal, he. who captures the rear of 
one who has marclied out with all the resources gains 
more advantages ; for one whose base is undefended 
is easy to be subdued, but nut one wlio has marched out 
with a part of the army after having made arrangements to 
defend the rear. 

Troops taken being of equal strength, he wdio captures 
the rear of one who has gone against a wandering enemy 
gains more advantages ; for one who has marched out 
against a wandering enemy has to put down the rear-enemy 
only after obtaining an easy victory over the wandering 
enemy : but not one who has marched out against an 
entrenched enemy, for one wRo has marched out against an 
entrenched enemy will be repelled in his attack against the 
enemy’s forts and will, after his return, find himself between 
the rear-enemy and the frontal enemy who is possessed of 
strong forts. 

This explains the cases of other enemies described 
before. 

Enemies being of equal description, he who attacks 
the rear of one who has gone against a virtuous king gains 
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more advantages, I'or one who has gone against a virtuous 
king will incur the displeasure of even his own people, 
whereas one who has attacked a wicked king will endear 
himself to all. 

This explains the consequences of capturing the rear 
of these who have marched against an extravagant king, 
or a king living from hand to mouth, or a niggardly king. 

Tlie same reasons hold good in the case of those who 
have marched against their own friends. 

When there are two enemies, one engaged in attacking 
a friend and another an enemy, he who attacks the rear of 
the latter gains more advantages : for one who has attacked 
a friend will, after easily making peace with the friend, 
proceed against the rear-enemy ; for it is easier to make 
peace with a friend tlian with an enemy. 

^Vhen there are two kings, one engaged in destroying 
a friend, and another an enemy, he who attacks the rear of 
the former gains more advantages ; for one who is engaged 
in destroying an enemy will have the support of his friends 
and will thereby put down the rear-enemy, but not the for- 
mer who is engaged in destroying liis own side. 

AVhen the conqueror and his enemy in their attack 
against the rear of an enemy mean to enforce the payment 
of what is not due to them, he whose enemy has lost con- 
sidorahle pr(»tits and has sustained a great loss of men 
and money, gains more advantages; when they mean 
to enforce the payment of what is due to them, then he whose 
enemy has lost profits and army, gains more advantages. 

%Yhen the assailable enemy is capable of retaliation and 
when the assailant’s rear-cneiny, capable of augmenting his 
army and other resources, has entrenched himself on one of 
the assailant’s flanks, then the rear-enemy gains more ad- 
vantages ; for a rear enemy on one of the assailant’s flanks 
will not only become a friend of the assailable enemy, but 
also attack the base of the assailant, whereas a rear-enemy 
behind the assailant can only harass the rear. 

*Kings, capable of harassing the rear of an enemy 
and of obstructing his movements are three ; the group of 
kings situated behind the enemy, and the group of kings on 
his flanks. 
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*He who is situated between a conqueror and his 
enemy is called an antardhi (one betw'een two kings) ; when 
such a king is possessed of forts, wild tribes, and other 
kinds of help, he proves an impediment in the way of the 
strong. 

When the conqueror and his enemy are desirous of 
catching hold of a madhyama king and attack the latter’s 
rear, then he who in his attempt to enforce the promised 
payment separates the madhyama king from the latter’s 
friend and obtains, thereby, an enemy as a friend, gains 
more advantages ; for an enemy compelled to sue for peace 
will be of greater help than a friend compelled to maintain 
the abandoned friendship. 

This explains the attempt to catch hold of a neutral king_ 

Of attacks from the rear and front, that which affords 
opportunities of carrying on a treacherous fight {niantra- 
yuddha) is preferable. 

My teacher says that in an open war, both sides suffer 
by sustaining a heavy loss of men and money ; and that 
even the king who wins a victory will appear as defeated in 
consequence of the loss of men and money. 

302 Kautilya, even at considerable loss of men 

and money, the destruction of an enemy is desirable. 

Loss of men and money being equal, he who entirely 
destroys first his frontal enemy, and next attacks his rear- 
enemy gains more advantages ; when both the conqueror 
and bis enemy are severally engaged in destroying their 
respective frontal enemies, he who destroys a frontal enemy 
of deep rooted enmity and of vast resources, gains more 
advantages. 

This explains the destruction of other enemies and 
wild tribes ; 

*When an enemy in the rear and in the front, and 
an assailable enemy to be marched against happen together 
then the conqueror should adopt the following policy : — 

*The rear-enemy will usually lead the conqueror’s 
frontal enemy to attack the conqueror’s friend; then 
having set the dkranda (the enemy of the rear-enemy) 
against the rear-enemy’s ally. 
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*uncl, having' caused war between them, the con- 
queror should frustrate the rear-enemy’s designs ; likewise 
he should provoke hostilities between the allies of the 
(ikranda and of the reai'-enemy ; 

■“he should also keep his frontal enemy’s friend 
engaged in war with his own friend; and with the help of 
his friend’s friend, he should avert the attack, threatened 
by the friend of his enemy’s triend; 

•*'he should, with his friend’s help, hold his rear- 
enemy at bay : and with the help of his friend’s friend, he 
should prevent his rear-enemy attacking the dkranda (his 
rear-allyl ; 

'thus the conquerer should, through the aid of his 
friends, bring the Circle of States under his own sway both 
in his rear and front ; 

'he should send messeitgers and spies to reside in 
each of the states composing the Circle and having 
again and again destroyed the strength of his enemies 
he should keep his counsels concealed, being friendly with 
his friends ; 

*1110 works of him whose counsels are not kept con- 
cealed. will, though they may prosper for a time, perish as 
undoubtedly as a bniken raft on the sea. 

[Thus ends Chapter XIII, “ Considerations about an 
Enemy in the Hear. ' in Book VII, “ The End of the Six-fold 
Policy ” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the 
hundred and eleventh chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Recruitjiext of Lost Power. 

When the conqueror is thus attacked by the combined 
army of his enemies, he may tell their leader; “ I shall make 
peace with you ; this is the gold, and I am the friend ; your 
gain is doubled ; it is not worthy of you to augment at your 
own expense the power of your enemies who keep a friendly 
appearance now ; for gaining in power, they will put you 
down in the long run.” 
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Or he maj" tell the leader so as to. break the combina- 
tion : “ Just as an innocent person like myself is now attacked 
by the combined army of these kings, so the very same 
kings in combination will attack you in weal or woe ; for 
power intoxicates the mind ; hence break their combina- 
tion.” 

The combination being broken, he may set the leader 
against the weak among his enemies ; or oti’ering induce- 
ments, he may set the combined power of the weak against 
the leader ; or in whatever way he may find it to be con- 
ducive to his own prosperity, in that way he may make 
the leader incur the displeasure of others, and thus frustrate 
their attempts; or showing the prospect of a larger profit, 
he may through intrigue, make peace with tlieir leader. 
Then the recipients of salaries from two states, exhibiting 
the acquisition of lai'ge profits (to the leader), may satirise 
the kings, saying, ” You are all very well combined.” 

If some of the kings of the combination are wicked, 
they may be made to break the treaty; then the re- 
cipients of salaries from two states may again toll 
them so as to break the combination entirely; “This is just 
what we have already pointed out.” 

When the enemies are separated, the conqueror may 
move forward, by catching hold of anv of the kings (as an 
ally). 

In the absence of a leader, the conqueror may win him 
over who is the inciter of the combination ; or who is of a 
resolute mind, or who has endeared himself to his people, 
or -who, from greed or fear, joined the combination, or who 
is afraid of the conqueror, or whose friendship with the 
conqueror is based upon some consanguinity of royalty, or 
who is a friend, or who is a wandering enemy, — in the order 
of enumeration. 

Of these, one has to please the inciter by surrendering 
oneself; by conciliation and salutation; him who is of a reso- 
lute mind ; by giving a daughter in marriage or by availing 
oneself of his youth (to beget a son on one’s wife ’?) ; him 
wdio is the beloved of his people, by giving twuce the amount 
of profits ; him who is greedy, by helping with men and 
money ; him who is afraid of the combination, by giving a 
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hostage to him who is naturally timid ; by entering into a 
closer union with him whese friendship is based upon some 
consanguinity of royalty ; by doing what is pleasing and bene- 
ficial to both or by abandoning hostilities against him who 
is a friend ; and by offering help and abandoning hostilities 
against him who is a wandering enemy ; one has to win 
over the confidence of any of the above kings by adopting 
suitable means or by means of conciliation, gifts, dissension, 
or threats, as will be explained under “Troubles.”^ 

He who is in troubles and is apprehensive of an attack 
from his enemy should, on the condition of supplying the 
enemy with army and money, make peace with the enemy 
on definite terms with reference to place, time, and work; 
he should also set right any offence he might have given by 
the violation of a treaty ; if he has no supporters, he should 
find them among his relatives and fi lends ; or he may build 
an impregnable fortress, for he who is defended by forts and 
friends will be respected both by his own and his enemy's 
people. 

Whoever is wanting in the power of deliberation 
should collect wise men around himself, and associate with 
old men of considerable learning ; thus he would attain his 
desired ends. 

He who is devoid of a good treasury and army should 
ggg direct his attention towards the strengthening of the 
safety and security of the elements of his sove- 
reignty : for the country is the source of all those works which 
are conducive to treasury and army ; the liaven of the king 
and of his army is a strong fort. 

Irrigational works (setubandha) are the source of crops ; 
the results of a good shower of rain are ever attained in the 
case of crops below irrigational works. 

The roads of traffic are a means to overreach an enemy ; 
for it is through the roads of traffic that armies and spies 
are led (from one country to another) ; and that weapons, 
armour, chariots, and draught-animals are purchased ; and 
that entrance and exit (in travelling) are facilitated. 

Mines are the source of whatever is useful in battle. 


1 See Chapter V, Book IX. 
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Timber-forests are the source of such materials as are 
necessary for building forts, conveyances and chariots. 

Elephant-forests are the source of elephants. 

Pasture-lands are the source of cows, horses, and 
camels to draw chariots. 

In the absence of such sources of his own, he should 
acquire them from some one among his relatives and friends. 
If he is destitute of an army, he should, as far as possible, 
attract to himself the brave men of corporations, of thieves, 
of wild tribes, of Mlechchhas, and of spies who are capable 
of inflicting injuries upon enemies. 

He should also adopt the policy of a weak king towards 
a powerful king in view of averting danger from enemies or 
friends. 

*Thus with the aid of one’s own party, the power of 
deliberation, the treasury, and the army, one sliould get rid 
of the clutches of one’s enemies. 

[Thus ends Chapter XIY, “ Recruitment of Lost 
Power,” in Book VII, “ The End of the Six-fold Policy ” 
of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the hundred and 
twelfth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER XV. 

Measuees Conducive to Peace with a Steong and 
Provoked Enemy ; and the Attitude of a Con- 
quered Enemy. 

When a weak king is attacked by a powerful enemy, the for- 
gjjg mer should seek the protection of one who is superior 
to his enemy and whom his enemy’s power of deli- 
beration for intrigue cannot affect. Of kings who are equal 
in the power of deliberation, difference should be sought in 
unchangeable prosperity and in association with the aged. 

In the absence of a superior king, he should combine 
with a number of his equals who are equal in power to his 
enemy and wRom his enemy’s power of purse, army, and 
intrigue cannot reach. Of kings wRo are equally possessed 
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of the power of purse, army, and intrigue, difference should 
be sought in their capacity for making vast preparations. 

Tn the absence of equals, he should combine with a 
number of inferior kings who are pure and enthusiastic, who 
can oppose the enemy, and whom his enemy’s power of 
})urse, army, and intrigue cannot reach. Of kings who are 
equally possessed of enthusiasm and capacity for action, 
difference should be sought in the opportunity of securing 
favourable battle fields. Of kings who are equally possessed 
of favourable battle lields, difference should be sought in 
their ever being ready for war. Of kings who are equally 
possessed of favourable battle fields and who are equally 
ready fur war, difference should be sought in their posses- 
sion of weaqions and armour necessary for war. 

In the abseuce of any such help, he should seek shelter 
inside a fort in which his enemy with a large army can 
offer m.) obstruction to the supply of food-stuff, grass, fire- 
wood and water, but woulil sustain a heavy loss of men and 
money, ^^’hen there are many forts, difference should be 
sought in their affording facility for the collection of stores 
and supplies. Kautilya is of opinion that, one should en- 
treuch oneself in a fort inhabited hy men and provided with 
stores and supplies. Also for tlie following reasons, one 
should shelter oneself in such a fort : — 

1 shall o[)pose him (the enemy) with his rear-enemy’s ally 
or with a rnadlujama king, or with a neutral king; 
I shall either capture or devastate his kingdom with 
the aid of a neighbouring king, a wild tribe, a scion of his 
family, or an.imprisoned prince ; by the help of my partisans 
with him, I shall create troubles in his fort, country or camp ; 
when he is near, I shall murder him with weapons, fire, or 
poison, or any other secret means at my pleasure ; I shall 
cause him to sustain a heavy loss of men and money in 
works undertaken by liimself or made to be undertaken at 
the instance of my spies ; I shall easily sow the seeds of 
dissension among liis friends or his army when they have 
suffered from loss of men and money ; I shall catch hold of 
his camp by cutting off supplies and stores going to it ; or 
by surrendering myself (to him), I shall create some weak 
points in him and put him down with all my resources ; or 
having curbed his s nrit, I shall compel him to make peace 
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with me on my own terms ; when I obstruct his movements 
troubles arise to him from all sides ; when he is helpless, 
I shall slay him with the help of my hereditary army or 
vnth his enemy’s army; or with wild tribes ; I shall main- 
tain the safety and security of my vast country by entren- 
ching myself within my fort ; the army of myself and of my 
friends will be invincible when collected together in this 
fort ; my army which is trained to fight from valleys, pits, 
or at night, will bring him into difficulties on his way, when 
he is engaged in an immediate work ; owing to loss of men 
and money, he will make himself powerless when he arrives 
here at a bad place and in a bad time ; owing to the exis- 
tence of forts and of wild tribes (on the way), he will find 
this country accessible only at considerable cost of men and 
money ; being unable to find positions favourable for the 
exercise of the armies of himself and of his friends, suffer- 
ing from disease, he will arrive here in distress ; or having 
arrived here, he will not return." 

In the absence of sucli circumstances, or when the 
enemy’s army is very strong, one may run away abandoning 
one’s fort. 

My teacher says that one may rush against the enemy 
_Q- like a moth against a flame ; success in one way or 
other (i.e., death or victory) is certain for one who is 
reckless of life. 

No, says Kautilya, having observed the conditions 
conducive to peace between himself and his enemy, he may 
make peace ; in the abscsnce of such conditions, he may, by 
taking recourse to threats secure peace or a friend ; or he 
may send a messenger to one who is likely to accept peace; 
or having pleased with wealth and honour the messenger 
sent by his enemy, he may tell the latter : “ This is the 
king’s manufactory ; this is the residence of the queen and 
the princes ; myself and this kingdom are at your disposal, 
as approved of by the queen and the princes." 

Having secured his enemy’s protection, he should 
behave himself like a servant to his master by serving the 
protector’s occasional needs. Forts and other defensive 
works, acquisition of things, celebration of marriages, in- 
stallation of the heir-apparent, commerical undertakings, 
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capture of elephants, construction of covert places for 
battle {satfra), inarching against an enemy, and holding 
sports, — all these he should undertake only at the permis- 
sion of his protector. He should also obtain his protector’s 
permission before making any agreement with people 
settled in his country or before punishing those who may run 
away from his country. It the citizens and country people 
living in his kingdom prove disloyal or inimical to him, he 
may request of his protector another good country ; or he 
may get rid of wicked people by making use of such secret 
means as are employed against traitors. He should not 
accept the offer of a good country even from a friend. Un- 
known to his protector, he may see the protector’s minister, 
high priest, commander of the army or heir-apparent. 
He should also help his protector as much as he can. On 
all occasions of worshipping gods and of making prayers, he 
should cause his people to pray for the long life of his 
protector ; and lie should always proclaim his readiness to 
place himself at tlie disposal of his protector. 

*8erving him who is strong and combined with others, 
and being far away from the society of snspected persons, 
a compiei'ed king should thus alway.s behave himself to- 
wards his protector. 

[Thus enils Cha{)ter XV, “ IMeasures Conducive to Peace 
with a Strong and Provoked Enemy and the Attitude of a 
Conquered Enemy," in Book YII, “The End of the Six-fold 
Policy” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the hundred 
and thirteenth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The Attitude of a Conquered King. 

In view of causing financial trouble, to his protector, a power- 
ful vassal king, desirous of making conquests, mav 
under the permission of his protector, march on coun- 
tries where the formation of the ground and the climate 
are favourable for the manoeuvre of his army, his enemv hav- 
ing neither forts nor any other defensive works, and 
the conqueror himself having no enemies in the rear. 
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Otherwise (in case of enemies in the rear) , he should march 
after making provisions for the defence of his rear. 

By means of conciliation and gifts, he should suhdue 
weak kings ; and hy means of sowing the seeds of dissension 
and hy threats, strong kings. B}- adopting a particular, or 
an alternative, or all of the strategic means, he should subdue 
his immediate and distant enemies. 

He should observe the policy of conciliation by pro- 
mising the protection of villages, of those who live in 
forests, of flocks of cattle, and of the loads of traffic as well 
as the restoration of those who have been banished or who 
have run away or who have done some harm. 

Gifts of land, of things, and of girls in marriage and 
absence of fear, — by declaring these, he should observe the 
policy of gifts. 

By instigating any one of a neighbouring king, a wild 
chief, a scion of the enemy’s family, or an imprisoned 
prince, he should sow the seeds of dissension. 

By capturing the enemy in an open battle, or in a 
treacherous fight, or through a conspiracy, or in the tumult 
of seizing the enemy’s fort by strategic means, he should 
punish the enemy. 

He may reinstate kings who are spirited and who can 
strengthen his army ; likewise he may reinstate those who 
are possessed of a good treasury and army and who can 
therefore help him with money ; as well as those who 
are wise and who can therefore provide him with lands. 

Whoever among his friends helps him with gems, 
precious things, raw materials acquired from commerical 
towns, villages, and mines, or with conveyances and 
draught-animals acquired from timber and elephant-forests, 
and herds of cattle, is a friend affording a variety of enjoy- 
ment {chitrabhoga) ; whoever supplies him with wealth and 
army is a friend affording vast enjoyment {mahdhhoga) ; 
whoever supplies him with army, wealth, and lands is a 
friend affording all enjoyments (sarvahhoga) ; whoever safe- 
guards him against a side-enemy is a friend affording enjoy- 
ments on one side {ekatohhogi ) ; whoever helps also 
his enemy and his enemy’s allies is a friend affording 
enjoyment to both sides (ubJiayatobJiogi) ; and whoever 
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helps him against his enemy, his enemy’s ally, his neigh- 
bour, and wild tribes is a friend affording enjoyment on all 
sides {mrvatohofji'' . 

If he ha})pens to have an enemy in the rear, or a wild 
chief, or an enemy, or a chief enemy capable of being 
propitiated with the gift of lands, he should provide such 
an enemy with a useless piece ot land ; an enemy possessed 
of forts with a piece ot land not connected with his 
(conqueror's) own territory ; a wild chief with a piece of 
land yielding no livelihood ; a scion of the enemy’s family 
with a piece of land that can be taken back ; an enemy’s 
prisoner with a [ueee of land which is inot ?) snatched from 
the enemy ; a corporation of armed men with a piece of 
land, constantl\ under tnnibles from an enemy ; the combi- 
nation of coiqiorations with a piece ot land close to the 
territory of a powerful king ; a corporation invincible in 
war with a piece of land under both the above troubles ; a 
spirited king desirous of war with a piece of land which 
affords no advantageous positions for the manoeuvre of the 
army ; an enemy's partisan with waste lands ; a banished 
prince with a piece of land exhausted ot its resources ; a 
king who has rciiowod the observance of a treaty of peace 
after breaking it, with a piece of land which can be 
colonized at considerable cost of men and money; a deserted 
prince with a piece of land which affords no protection ; 
and his own protector with an uninhabitable piece of land. 

(The king who is desirous of making conquests) should 
continue in following the same policy towards him, who, 
among the above kings, is most helpful and keeps the same 
attitude ; should by secret means bring him round who is 
opposed ; should favour the helpful with facilities for giving 
fm’ther help, besides bestowing rewards and honour at all 
costs upon him ; should give relief to him who is under 
troubles ; should receive visitors at their own choice and 
afford satisfaction to them ; should avoid using contempt- 
uous, threatening, defamatory, or harsh words towards 
them; should like a father protect those who are promised 
security from fear ; should puuish the guilty after publish- 
ing their guilt ; and in order to avoid causing suspicion to 
the protector, the vassal king should adopt the procedure 
of inflicting secret punishments upon offenders. 
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He should never covet the land, things, and sons and 
311 slain by him; he should reinstate in 

their own estates the relatives of the kings slain. He 
should install in the kingdom the heir-apparent of the king 
who has died while working (with the conqueror) ; all con- 
quered kings will, if thus treated, loyally follow the sons and 
grandsons of the conqueror. 

Whoever covets the lands, things, sons, and wives of 
the kings whom he has either slain or bound in chains will 
cause provocation to the Circle of States and nrake it rise 
against himself ; also his own ministers employed in his 
own territory will be provoked and will seek shelter 
under the circle of states, having an eye upon his life and 
kingdom. 

^Hence conquered kings preserved in their own lands 
in accordance with the policy of conciliation will be loyal 
to the conqueror and follow his sons and grandsons. 

[Thus ends Chapter XVI, “ The Attitude of a Con- 
quered King,” in Book VII, “ The End of the Six-fold 
Policy,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the hundred 
and fourteenth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEK XVII. 

Making Peace and Breaking It. 

The w'ords saina (quiet), sandhi (agreement of peace),' 
and samddhi (reconcilement), are synonymous. That 
which is conducive to mutual faith among kings is termed 
sama, sandhi, or samddhi. 

My teacher says that peace, depended upon honesty 
or oath, is mutable, while peace with a security or an 
hostage is immutable. 

No, says Kautilya, peace, dependent upon honesty 
or oath, is immutable both in this and the next world. It 
is for this world only that a security or an hostage is re- 
quired for strengthening the agreement. 

Honest kings of old made their agreement of peace 
312 declaration : “ We have joined in peace.” 

In case of any apprehension of breach of honesty, 
they made their agreement by swearing by fire, water, 
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plough, the brick of a fort-wall, the shoulder of an 
elephant, the hips of a horse, the front of a chariot, a 
weapon, seeds, scents, juice {rasa), wrought gold {siivarna), 
or bullion gold {hiraijija), and b}* declaring that these 
things will destroy and desert him who violates the oath. 

fn order to avoid the contingency of violation of oath, 
peace made with the security of such persons as ascetics 
engaged in penance, or nobles is peace with a security. In 
such a peace, whoever takes as security a person capable 
of controlling the enemy gains more advantages, while he 
who acts to tlie contrary is deceived. 

In peace made with children as hostages, and in the 
case of giving a [irincess or a prince as an hostage, who- 
ever gives a princess gams advantages; for a princess, 
when taken as an hostage, causes troubles to the receiver, 
while a prince is of reverse nature. 

With regard to two sons, whoever hands over a high- 
born, brave and wise son, trained in military art, or an 
only son is deceived, while he who acts otherwise gains 
advantages. It is better to give a base-born son as an 
hostage than a high-born one, inasmuch as the former has 
neither heirship nor the right to beget heirs ; it is better 
to give a stupid son than a wise one, inasmuch as the 
former is destitute of the power of deliberation; better to 
^ive a timid son than a brave one, inasmuch as the former is 
destitute of martial spirit : better a son who is not trained 
in military art than one who is trained, inasmuch as the 
former is devoid of the capacity for striking an enemy ; and 
better one of many sons than an only son, since many sons 
arc not wanted. 

With regard to a high-born and a wise son, people will 
continue to be loyal to a high- born son though he is not 
wise ; a wise son, though base-born, is characterised with 
capacity to consider state matters; but so far as capacity to 
consider state matters is concerned, a high-born prince 
associating himself with the aged, has more advantages 
than a wise but base-born prince. 

With regard to a wise and a brave prince, a wise prince, 
though timid, is characterised with capacity for intel- 
lectual works; and a brase prince, though" not wise, 
possesses warlike spirit. So far as warlike spirit is con- 
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cerned, a wise prince 0%’eiTeaches a brave one just as a 
hunter does an elephant. 

With regard to a brave and a trained prince, a brave 
prince, though untrained, is characterised with capacity for 
war ; and a trained prince, though timid, is capable of 
hitting objects aright. Notwithstanding the capacity for 
hitting objects aright, a brave prince excels a trained 
prince in determination and firm adherence to his 
policy. 

With regard to a king having many sons and another 
an only son, the former, giving one of his sons as an hostage 
and being contented with the rest, is able to break the 
peace but not the latter. 

When peace is made by handing over the whole lot of 
sons, advantage is to be sought in capacity to beget ad- 
ditional sons ; capacity to beget additional sons being 
common, he who can beget able sous will have more 
advantages than another king (who is not so fortunate) ; 
caipacity to beget able sons being common, he by whom 
the birth of a son is early expected will have more advan- 
tages than another (who is not so fortunate). 

In the case of an only son who is also brave, he who 
has lost capacity to beget any more sons should surrender 
himself as an hostage, but not the only son. 

Whoever is rising in power may break the agreement 
of peace. Carpenters, artisans, and other spies, attending 
upon the prince (kept as an hostage) and doing work under 
the enemy, may take away the prince at night through an 
underground tunnel dug for the purpose. Dancers, actors, 
singers, p' avers on musical instruments, buffoons, court- 
bards, swimmers, and sauhhikas (?), previously set about 
the enemy, may continue under his service and may 
indirectly serve the prince. They should have the privilege 
of entering into, staying in and going out of, the palace at 
any time without rule. The priuce may therefore get out 
at night disguised as any one of the above spies. 

This explains the work of prostitutes and other women 
31^ spies under the garb of wives ; the prince may get 
out, carrying their pipes, utensils, or vessels. 
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Or the prince may be removed concealed under 
things, clothes, commodities, vessels, beds, seats and other- 
articles by cooks, confectioners, servants employed to serve 
the king while bathing, servants emplor-ed for carrying 
conveyances, for spreading the bed, toilet-making, dressing, 
and procuring water ; or taking something in pitch dark, he 
may get out, disguised as a servant. 

Or he may (pretend to) be in communion with god 
Varuna in a reservoir (which is seen) through a tunnel or 
to which he is taken at night ; spies under the guise of 
traders dealing in cooked rice and fruits may (poison those 
things and) distribute among the sentinels. 

Or having served the sentinels with cooked rice and 
beverage mixed with the juice of madana plant on occasions 
of making offerings to gods or of performing an ancestral 
ceremoney or some sacrificial rite, the prince may get out ; 
or by bribing the sentinels; or spies disguised as midgaraJca 
(officer in charge of the city), a court-bard, or a physician 
may set fire to a building filled with valuable articles ; or 
sentinels oi' spies disguised as merchants may set fire to 
the store of commercial articles ; or in view of avoiding the 
fear of pursuit, the prince may, after putting some human 
body in the house occupied by him, set fire to it and escape 
by breaking open some house-joints, or a window, or 
through a tunnel ; or ha\ing disguised himself as a carrier 
of glass-beads, pots, and other commodities, he may set 
out at night ; or having entered the residence of ascetics 
with shaven heads or with twisted hair, he may set out 
at night, disguised as any one of them ; or having disguised 
himself as one suffering from a peculiar disease or as a 
forest-man, he may get out ; or spies may carry him aw-av 
as a corpse ; or disguised as a widowed wife, he may follow 
a corpse that is being carried away. Spies, disguised as 
forest-people, should mislead the pursuers of the prince by 
pointing out another direction, and the prince himself may 
take a different direction. 

Or he may escape, hiding himself in the midst of carts 
or cart-drivers ; if he is closely followed, he may lead 
the pursuers to an ambuscade (sattra ) ; in the absence 
of an ambuscade he may leave here and there gold or 
morsels of poisoned food on both sides of a road and take a 
different road. 
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If he is captured, he should try to wiu over the 
pursuers by conciliation and other means, or serve them 
with poisoned food ; and having caused another body to be 
put in a sacrifice performed to please god Varima or in a 
fire that has broken out (the prince’s father), may accuse 
the enemy of the murder of his son and attack the 
enemy. 

*0r taking out a concealed sword, and falling upon the 
sentinels, he may quickly run away together witb the spies 
concealed before. 

[Thus ends Chapter XVII, “ Making Peace and Break- 
ing It,” in Book VII, “ The End of the Six-told Policy ” 
of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the hundred and 
fifteenth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Conduct of a Madhyama King, a iSrEUiBAL 
King, and op a Circle of States. 

The third and the fifth states from & viadhijamci ^ king are 
states friendly to him ; while the second, the fourth, and 
the sixth are unfriendly. If the madhyama king shows 
favour to both of these states, the conqueror should be 
friendly with him ; if he does not favour them, the con- 
queror should be fiuendly with those states. 

If the madhyama king is desirous of securin'^ the 
friendship of the conqueror’s would-be friend, then having 
set his own and his friend’s friends against the madhyama, 
and having separated the madhyavm from the latter’s 
friends, the conqueror should preserve his own friend ■ or 
the conqueror may incite the Circle of States against’the 
gjg by telling them; “this madhijarna king 

has grown haughty, and is aiming at our destruction : 
let us therefore combine and interrupt his march. ’ 

If the Circle of States is favourable to his cause, then 
he may aggrandise himself by putting down the rnadh- 
yarna-, if not favourable, then having helped his friend 
with men and money, he should, by means of conciliation 

* See Chapter II, Boot VI. 
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and gifts, win over either the leader or a neighbouring king 
among the kings who hate the madhyarna, or who have 
been living with mutual support, or who will follow the 
one that is won over (by the conqueror), or who do not 
rise owing to mutual suspicion ; thus by winning over a 
second (king), he should double his own power ; by securing 
a third, he should treble his own power ; thus gaining in 
strength, he should put down the madliyama king. 

Wlicn place and time arc found unsuitable for success 
in the above attempt, he should, by peace, seek the friend- 
s'lip of one of the enemies of the madliyama king, or cause 
some traitors to combine against the madliyama ] if the 
madliyama king is desirous of reducing the conqueror’s 
friend, the conqueror should prevent it, and tell the friend : 
“ 1 shall protect you as long as you are weak,” and should 
accordingly protect him when he is poor in resources; if 
the madliyama king desires to rout out a friend of the con- 
queror, the latter should protect him in his difficulties ; or 
having removed him from the fear of the madliyama king, 
the conqueror should provide him with new lands and keep 
him under his (the conqueror’s) protection, lest he might 
go elsewhere. 

If, among the conqueror’s friends who are either 
reducible or assailable enemies of the madliyama king, 
some undertake to help the madliyama, then the conqueror 
should make peace with a third king ; and it among the 
madliyama king’s friends who are cither reducible or 
assailable enemies of the conqueror, some are capable of 
offence and defence and become friendly to the conqueror, 
then he should make peace with them ; thus the conqueror 
can not only attain his own ends, but also please the madli- 
yama king. 

If the madliyama king is desirous of securing a would- 
be friend of the conqueror as a friend, then the conqueror 
may make peace with another king, or prevent the friend 
from going to the madliyama, telling him; “It is unworthy 
of you to forsake a friend who is desirous of your friend- 
ship,” or the conqueror may keep quiet, if the conqueror 
thinks that the Circle of States would be enraged against 
the friend for deserting his own party. If the madliyama 
king is desiious of securing the conqueror’s enemy as his 
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friend, then the conqueror should indirectly ii.e., without 
being known to the madhyama) help the enemy with 
wealth and army. 

If the madhyama king desires to win the neutral king, 
_ . „ the conqueror should sow the seeds of dissension be- 
tween them. Whoever of the madhyama and the 
neutral kings is esteemed by the Circle of States, his protec- 
tion should the conqueror seek. 

The conduct of the madhyama king explains that of 
the neutral king. 

If the neutral king is desirous of combining with the 
madhyama king, then the conqueror should so attempt as 
to frustrate the desire of the neutral king to overreach an 
enemy or to help a friend or to secure the services of the 
army of another neutral king. Having thus strengthened 
himself, the conqueror should reduce his enemies and help 
his friends, though their position is inimical towards him. 

Those who may be inimical to the conqueror are a 
king who is of wicked character and who is therefore always 
harmful, a rear-enemy in combination with a frontal 
enemy, a reducible enemy under troubles, and one who is 
watching the troubles of the conqueror to invade him. 

Those who may be friendly with the conquei’or are one 
who marches with him with the same end in view, one 
who marches with him with a different end in view, one who 
wants to combine with the conqueror to march (against a 
common enemy), one who marches under an agreement for 
peace, one who marches with a set purpose of his own, one 
who rises along with others, one w'ho is ready to purchase 
or to sell either the army or the treasury, and one who 
adopts the double policy {i.e., making peace w'ith one and 
waging war with another). 

Those neighbouring kings who can be servants to the 
conqueror are a neighbouring king under the apprehension 
of an attack from a pow'erful king, one who is situated 
between the conqueror and his enemy, the rear-enemy of a 
powerful king, one who has voluntarily surrendered oneself 
to the conqueror, one who has surrendered oneself under 
fear, and one who has been subdued. The same is the 
case with those kings who are next to the territory of the 
immediate enemies of the conqueror. 
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*0f these kings, the conqueror should, as far as 
possible, help that friend who has the same end in view 
as the conqueror in his conflict with the enemy, and thus 
hold the enemy at bay. 

*When, after having put down the enemy, and 
after having grown in power, a friend becomes unsubmis- 
sive, the conqueror should cause the friend to incur the 
displeasure of a neighbour and of the king who is next to 
the neighbour. 

*Or the conqueror may employ a scion of the friend’s 
gig family or an imprisoned prince to seize his lands ; or 
the conqueror may so act that his friend, desirous of 
further help, may continue to be obedient. 

*The conqueror should never help his friend when 
the latter is more and more deteriorating ; a politician 
should so keep his friend that the latter neither deteriorates 
nor grows in power. 

’'When, with the desire of getting wealth, a 
wandering friend (i.e., a nomadic king) makes an agree- 
ment with the conqueror, the latter should so remove the 
cause of the friend’s flight that he never flies again. 

*When a friend is as accessible to the conqueror 
as to the latter's enemy, the conqueror should first separate 
that obstinate friend from the enemy, and then destroy 
him, and afterwards the enemy also. 

*When a friend remains neutral, the conqueror 
should cause him to incur the displeasure of his immediate 
enemies ; and when he is worried in his wars with them, 
the conqueror should oblige him with help. 

*When, owing to his own weakness, a friend seeks 
protection both from the conqueror and the latter’s 
enemy, the conqueror should help him with the army, so 
that he never turns his attention elsewhere. 

*Or having removed him from his own lands, the 
conqueror may keep him in another tract of land, having 
made some previous arrangements to punish or favour the 
friend. 

’’Or the conqueror may harm him when he has 
grown powerful, or destroy him when he does not help the 
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conqueror in danger and when he lies on the conqueror’s 
lap in good faith. 

*When an enemy furiously rises against his own 
enemy {i.e., the conqueror’s friend) under troubles, the 
former should be put down by the latter himself with 
troubles concealed. 

*When a friend keeps quiet after rising against 
an enemy under troubles, that friend will be subdued by 
the enemy himself after getting rid of his troubles. 

* Whoever is acquainted with the science of polity should 
clearly observe the conditions of progress, deteriora- 
tion, stagnation, reduction, and destruction, as well 
as the use of all kinds of strategic means. 

^Whoever thus knows the inter-dependence of the 
six kinds of policy plays at bis pleasure with kings, 
bound round, as it were, in chains skilfully devised by 
himself. 

[Thus ends Chapter XVIII, “ The Conduct of a mad- 
hyama King, a Neutral King and of a Circle of States,” in 
Book VII, “ The End of the Six-fold Policy” of the Artha- 
silstra of Kautilya. End of the hundred and sixteenth 
chapter from the beginning. 

With this ends the seventh Book “ The End of the Six- 
fold Policy” of the Artha^stra of Kautilya.] 




BOOK VIII. 


CONCERNING VICES AND CALAMITIES. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Aggiiehate of the Calamities of the Elements 
OF Sovereignty. 

W hen calamities happen together, the form of considera- 
tion should be whether it is easier to take an offensive 
or defensive attitude. National calamities, coming from 
Providence or from man happen from one’s misfortune or 
bad policy. The word vt/asana (vices or calamities), 
means the reverse or absence of virtue, the preponderance 
of vices, and occasional troubles. That which deprives 
(vyasi/ati) a person of his happiness is termed vyamna 
(vices or calamities). 

My teacher says that of the calamities, viz., the king 
in distress, the minister in distress, the people in dis- 
tress, distress due to bad fortifications, financial dis- 
tress, the army in distress, and an ally in distress, — that which 
is first mentioned is more serious than the one, coming later 
in the order of enumeration. 

No, says Bharadvaja, of the distress of the king and 
of his minister, ministerial distress is more serious ; deli- 
berations in council, the attainment of results as anticipated 
while deliberating in council, the accomplishment of works, 
the business of revenue-collection and its expenditure, 
recruiting the army, the driving out of the enemy and of 
wild tribes, the protection of the kingdom, taking remedial 
measures against calamities, the protection of the heir- 
apparent, and the installation of princes constitute the 
duties of ministers. In the absence of ministers, the above 
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works are ill-done ; and like a bird, deprived of its feathers, 
the- king loses his active capacitv. In such calamities, the 
intrigues of the enemy find a ready scope. In ministerial 
distress, the king’s life itself comes into danger, for a 
minister is the mainstay of the security of the king’s life. 

No, says Kautilya, it is verily the king who attends 
to the business of appointing ministers, priests, and other 
servants, including the superintendents of several depart- 
ments, the application of remedies against the troubles of 
hki people, and of his kingdom, and the adoption of pro- 
gressive measures ; when his ministers fall into troubles, he 
employs others ; he is ever ready to bestow rewards on the 
worthy and inflict punishments on the wicked ; w-hen the 
king is well off, by his welfare and prosperity, he pleases 
the people ; of what kind the king’s character is, of the 
same kind will be the character of his people ; for their 
progress or downfall, the people depend upon the king; 
the king is, as it were, the aggregate of the people. 

Visal4ksha says that of the troubles of the minister and 
of the people ; the troubles of the people are more serious : 
finance, army, raw products, free labour, carriage of things, 
and collection (of necessailes) are all secured from the 
people. There will be no such things in the absence of 
people, next to the king and his minister. 

No, says Kautilya, all activities proceed from the 
minister, activities such as the successful accomplishment 
22^ of the works of the people, security of person and pro- 
perty from internal and external enemies, remedial 
measures against calamities, colonization and improvement 
of wild tracts of land, recruiting the army, collection of 
revenue, and bestowal of favour. 

The school of Para&ra say that of the distress of the 
people and distress due to bad fortificatious, the latter is a 
more serious evil ; for it is in fortified towns that the 
treasury and the army are secured ; they (fortified towns) 
are a seem'e place for the people ; they are a stronger power 
than the citizens or country people ; and they are a power- 
ful defensive instrument in times of danger for the king. 
As to the people, they are common both to the king and 
his enemy. 
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No, says Kautilya, for forts, finance, and the army 
depend upon the people ; likewise buildings, trade, agricul- 
ture, cattle-rearing, bravery, stability, power, and abundance 
(of things). In countries inhabited by people, there are 
mountains and islands (as natural forts) ; in the absence of 
an expansive country, forts are resorted to. When a country 
consists purely of cultivators, troubles due to the absence of 
fortifications (are apparent) ; while in a country which con- 
sists purely of warlike people, troubles that may appear are 
due to the absence of (an expansive and cultivated) territory. 

Pisuna says that of the troubles due to the absence of 
forts and to want of finance, troubles due to want of finance 
are more serious; the repair of fortifications and their 
maintenance depend upon finance ; by means of wealth, 
intrigue to capture an enemy’s fort may be carried on ; by 
means of wealth, the people, friends, and enemies can be 
kept under control ; by means of it, outsiders can be en- 
couraged and the establishment of the army and its opera- 
tions conducted. It is possible to remove the treasure in 
times of danger, but not the fort. ' 

No, says Kautilya, for it is in the fort that the 
treasury and the army are safely kept, and it is from the 
fort that secret war (intrigue), control over one’s partisans, 
the upkeep of the army, the I’eception of allies and the 
driving out of enemies and of wild tribes are successfully 
practised. In the absence of forts, the treasury is to the 
enemy, for it seems that for those who own forts, there is 
no destruction. 

Kaunapadanta says that of distress due to want of 
finance or to an inefficient army, that which is due to the 
want of an efficient army is more serious ; for control 
over one’s own friends and enemies, the winning over the 
army of an enemy, and the business of administration are 
all dependent upon the army. In the absence of the 
army, it is certain that the treasury will be lost, 
whereas lack of finance can be made up by procuring raw 
products and lands or by seizing an enemy’s territory. 

The ^ army may go to the enemy, or murder the king 
himself, and bring about all kinds of troubles. But finance 

1 A line or two introducing the opinion of Kautilya against that of Kaunapa- 
danta. seem to have been lost here. 

37 
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is the chief means of observing virtuous acts and of enjoy- 
ing desires. Owing to a change in place, time, and policy, 
either finance or tlie army may be a superior power ; for 
the army is (sometimes) the means of securing the wealth 
acquired ; but wealth is (always) the means of securing 
both the treasury and the army. Since all activities are 
dejoendent upon finance, financial troubles are more serious. 

Yatavyadhi says that of the distress of the army and 
of an ally, the distress of an ally is more serious — an ally, 
though he is not fed and is far off, is still serviceable; he 
drives off not only the rear-enemy and the friends of the 
rear-enemy, hut also the frontal enemy and wild tribes; he 
also helps his friend with money, army, and lands on occa- 
sions of troubles. 

No, says Kautilya, the ally of him who has a power- 
ful army keeps the alliance ; and eA'en 'the enemy assumes 
a friend!}- attitude ; when there is a work that can be 
equally accomplished either by the army or by an ally, 
then preference to the army or to the ally should depend 
on the advantages of securing the appropriate place and 
time for war and the expected profit. In times of sudden 
expedition and on occasions of troubles from an enemy, a 
wild tribe, or local rebels, no friend can be trusted. When 
calamities happen together, or when an enemy has grown 
strong, a friend keeps up his friendship as long as money is 
forthcoming. Thus the determination of the comparative 
seriousness of the calamities of the various elements of 
sovereignty. 

‘‘'When a part of one of the elements of sovereignty 
is under troubles, the extent, affection, and strength of the 
serviceable part can be the means of accomplishing a work. 

■*When any two elements of sovereignty are equally 
under troubles, they should be distinguished in respect 
of their progressive or declining tendency, provided that 
the good condition of the rest of the elements needs no 
description. 

*When the calamities of a single element tend to destroy 
223 i’®st of the elements, those calamities, -w^hether 
they be of the fundamental or any other element, are 
verily serious. 
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[Thus ends Chapter I, “ The Aggregate of the Calami- 
ties of the Elements of Sovereignty,” in Book VIII, “ Con- 
cerning Vices and Calamities ” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 
End of the hundred and seventeenth chapter from the 
beginning.] 


CHAPTER II. 

Considerations about the Troubles of the King 
AND OP His Kingdom. 

The king and his kingdom are the primary elements of 
the state. 

The troubles of the king may be either internal or 
external. Internal troubles are more serious than external 
troubles which are like the danger arising from a lurking 
snake. Troubles due to a minister arc more serious than 
other kinds of internal troubles. Hence, the king should 
keep under his own control the powers of finance and the 
army. 

Of divided rule and foreign rule, divided j'ule or rule of 
a country by two kings, perishes owing to mutual hatred, 
partiality and rivalry. Foreign rule which comes Into 
existence, by seizing the country from its king still alive, 
thinks that the country is not its own, impoverishes it, and 
carries off its wealth, or treats it as a commercial article ; 
and when the country ceases to love it, it retires abandon- 
ing the country. 

^Vhich is better, a blind king, or a king erring against 
the science ? 

My teacher says that a blind king, i.e., a king who is 
not possessed of an eye in sciences, is indiscriminate in 
doing works, very obstinate, and is led by others ; such a 
king destroys the kingdom by his owm maladministration. 
But an erring king can be easih’ brought round when and 
where his mind goes astray from the procedure laid down 
in sciences. 


37 * 
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No, says Kautilya, a blind king can be made by his sup- 
porters to adhere to whatever line of policy he ought 
to. But an erring king who is bent upon doing what 
is against the science, brings about destruction to himself 
and his kingdom by maladministration. 

Which is better, a diseased or a new king ? 

My teacher says that a diseased king loses his kingdom 
owing to the intrigue of his ministers, or loses his life on 
account of tlie kingdom ; but a new" king pleases the people 
by such popular deeds as the observance of his own duties 
and the act of bestowing favours, remissions (of taxes), 
gifts, and presents upon others. 

No, says Kautilya, a diseased king continues to observe 
his duties as usual. But a new king begins to act as he 
pleases under the impression that the country, acquired by 
his own might, belongs to himself ; when pressed by com- 
bined kings (for plunder), he tolerates their oppression of 
the country. Or having no firm control over the elements 
of the state, he is easily removed. There is this difference 
among diseased kings : a king who is morally diseased, and 
a king who is suffering from physical disease ; there is also 
this difference among new kings : a high-born king and a 
base-born king. 

Which is better, a weak but high-born king, or a 
strong but low-born king ’? 

My teacher says that a peoiile, even if interested in 
having a weak king, hardly allow room for the intrigues of 
a weak but high-born person to be their king ; but that if 
they desire power, they will easily yield themselves to the 
intrigues of a strong but base-born person to be their king. 

No, says Kautilya, a people will naturally obey a high- 
born king though he is wnak, for the tendency of a pros- 
perous people is to follow’ a high-born king. Also they 
render the intrigues of a strong but base-born person, 
unavailing, as the saying is, that possession of virtues makes 
for friendship. 

The destruction of crops is worse than the destruction 
of handfuls (of grains), since it is the labour that is de- 
stroyed thereby ; absence of rain is worse than too much 
rain. 
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*The comparative seriousness or insignificance of any 
325 kinds of troubles affecting the elements of sove- 
reignty, in the order of enumeration of the several 
kinds of distress, is the cause of adopting offensive or defen- 
sive operations. 

[Thus ends Chapter II, “ Considerations about the 
Troubles of the King and of his Kingdom,” in Book VIII, 
“ Concerning Vices and Calamities,” of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya. End of the hundred and eighteenth chapter from 
the beginning.] 


CHAPTER III. 

The Aggregate of the Trouble of Men. 

Ignorance and absence of discipline are the causes of a 
mail's troubles. An untrained man does not perceive the 
injuries arising from vices. We are going to treat of them 
(vices): — 

Vices due to anger form a triad ; and those due to 
desire are fourfold. Of these two, anger is worse, for 
anger proceeds against all. In a majority of cases, kings 
given to anger are said to have fallen a prey to popular 
fury. But kings addicted to pleasures have perished in 
consequence of serious diseases brought about by deteriora- 
tion and improverishment. 

No, says Bharadvaja, anger is the characteristic of a 
righteous man. It is the foundation of bravery ; it puts an 
end to despicable (persons) ; and it keeps the people under 
fear. Anger is always a necessary quality for the preven- 
tion of sin. But desire (accompanies) the enjoyment of 
results, reconciliation, generosity, and the act of endearing 
oneself to all. Possession of desire is always necessary for 
him who is inclined to enjoy the fruits of what he has 
accomplished. 

No, says Kautilya, anger brings about enmity with, 
and troubles from, an enemy, and is always associated with 
pain. Addiction to pleasure (kdma) occasions contempt and 
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loss of wealth, and throws the addicted person into the com- 
pany of thieves, gamblers, hunters, singers, players on musical 
220 instruments, and other undesirable persons. Of these, 
enmity is more serious than contempt, for a despised 
person is caught hold of by his own people and by his 
enemies, whereas a hated person is destroyed. Troubles 
from an enemy are more serious than loss of wealth, for 
loss of wealth cause's financial troubles, whereas troubles 
from an enemy are injurious to life. Suffering on account 
of vices is more serious than keeping company with unde- 
sirable [lersons, for the company of undesirable persons can 
be got rid of in a moment, whereas suffering from vices 
causes injury for a long time. Hence, anger is a more 
serious evil. 

Wliich is wor>e : abuse of language, or of money, or 
oppressive punishment ? 

Visahvksha says that of abuse of language and of 
money, abuse of language is worse ; for when harshly 
spoken to, a brave man retaliates ; and bad language, like a 
nail piercing the heart, excites anger and gives pain to the 
senses. 

No, says Ivautilya, gift of money palliates the fury 
occasioned by abusive language, whereas abuse of money 
causes the loss of livelihood itself. Abuse of money means 
gifts, exaction, loss or abandonment of money. 

The School of Parasara say that of abuse of money and 
oppressive punishment, abuse of money is worse ; for good 
deeds and enjoyments depend upon wealth ; the world itself 
is bound by wealth. Hence, its abuse is a more serious evil. 

No, says Kautilya, in [uefeience to a large amount of 
wealth, no man desires the loss ot his own life. Owing to 
oppressive punishment, one is liable to the same punish- 
ment at the hands of one's enemies. 

Such is the nature of the triad ot evils due to anger. 

The fourfold vices due to desire are hunting, gam- 
bling, women and drinking. 

Pisuna says that of hunting and gambling, hunting is 
227 a worse vice ; for falling into the hand of robbers, 
enemies and elephants, getting into wild fire,- fearj 
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inability to distinguish between the cardinal points, hunger, 
thirst and loss of life are evils consequent upon hunting, 
whereas in gambling, the expert gambler wins a victory like 
Jayatsena and Duryodhana. 

No, says Kautilya, of the two parties, one has to suffer 
from defeat, as is well known from the history of Nala and 
Yudhishthira ; the same wealth that is won like a piece of 
flesh in gambling, causes enmity. Lack of recognition of 
wealth properly acquired, acquisition of ill-gotten wealth, 
loss of wealth without enjoyment, staying away from 
answering the calls of nature, and contracting diseases from 
not taking timely meals, are the evils of gambling, whereas 
in hunting, exercise, the disappearance of phlegm, bile, fat, 
and sweat, the acquisition of skill in aiming at stationary 
and moving bodies, the ascertainment of the appearance of 
beasts when provoked, and occasional march (are its good 
characteristics).^ 

Kaunapadanta says that of addiction to gambling and 
to women, gambling is a more serious evil ; for gamblers 
always play, even at night by lamp light, and even when 
the mother (of one of the players! is dead ; the gambler 
exhibits anger when spoken to in times of trouble ; whereas 
in the case of addiction to women, it is possible to hold 
conversation about virtue and wealth, at the time of bath- 
ing, dressing and eating. Also it is possible to make, by 
means of secret punishment, a woman to be so good as to 
secure the welfare of the king, or to get rid of her, or drive 
her out. under the plea of disease. 

No, says Kautilya, it is possible to divert the atten- 
tion from gambling, but not so from women. (The evils of 
the latter are) failure to see (what ought to be seen), viola- 
tion of duty, the evil of postponing works that are to be 
immediately done, incapacity to deal with politics, and 
contracting the evil of drinking. 

A^atavyadhi says that of addiction to women and todrink- 
ing, addiction to women is a more serious evil ; there 
are various kinds of childishness among women, as 
explained in the chapter on ‘The Harem,’ '^whereas in drink- 
ing, the enjoyment of sound and other objects of the senses. 


■ Compare the descviptioii of huilting iu the Sakuutala, Act. II. 
Chapter 20, Book I. 
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pleasing other people, honouring the followers, and relaxa- 
tion from the fatigue of work (are the advantages). 

No, .says Kautilya, in the ca.se of addiction to women, 
the consequences are the birth of children, self -protection, 
change of wives in the harem, and absence of such conse- 
quences in the case of unworthy outside women. Both the 
above consequences follow from drinking. The auspicious 
effects of drinking are loss of money, lunacy in a sensate 
man, corpselikc aiiiiearance while living, nakedness, the 
loss of the knowledge of the Ved<is, loss of life, wealth, and 
friends, disassociation with the good, suffering from pain, 
and indulgence in playing on musical instruments and in 
singing at the expense of wealth. 

Of gambling and drinking, gambling causes gain or 
loss of the stakes to one party or other. Even among 
dumb animals, it splits them into factions and causes pro- 
vocation. It is specially due to gambling that assemblies 
and roval confederacies possessing the characteristics of 
assemblies are split into factions, and are consequently 
destroyed. Tlic reception of what is condemned is the 
worst of all evils since it causes incapacity to deal with 
politics. 

*The reception of what is condemned is (due to) 
desire ; and anger consists in oppressing the good ; since 
both these are productive of many evils, both of them are 
held to be the worst evils. 

■'Hence he who is jrossessed of discretion should 
associate with the aged, and, after controlling Jiis passions, 
abandon both anger and desire which are productive of 
other evils and destructive of the very basis (of life). 

[Thus ends Chapter III, “ The Aggregate of the 
Troubles of Men.” in Book VIII. “ Concerning Vices and 
Calamities ” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the 
hundred and nineteenth chapter from the beginning.] 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

The Group of Molestations, the Group of 
Obstructions, and the Group op Financial Troubles. 

ggg Providential calamities are fire, floods, pestilence, 
famine, and (the epidemic disease called) maraka. 

My teacher says that of fire and floods, destruction due 
to fire is irremediable ; all kinds of troubles, except those 
due to fire, can be alleviated, and troubles due to floods can 
be passed over. 

No, says Kautilya, hre destroys a village, or part of a 
village whereas floods carry off hundreds of villages. 

My teacher saj s that of pestilence and famine, pesti- 
lence brings all kinds of business to a stop by causing 
obstruction to work on account of disease and death among 
men and owing to the flight of servants, whereas famine 
stops DO work, but is productive of gold, cattle and taxes. 

No, says Kautilya, pestilence devastates only a part 
(of the country) and can be remedied, whereas famine 
causes troubles to the whole (of the country) and occasions 
dearth of livelihood to all creatures. 

This explains the consequences of maraka. 

My teacher says that of the loss of chief and vulgar 
men, the loss of vulgar men causes obstruction to work. 

No, says Kautilya, it is possible to recruit vulgar men, 
since they form the majority of people ; for the sake of 
vulgar men, nobles should not be allowed to perish ; one in 
a thousand may or may not be a noble man ; he it is who 
is possessed of excessive courage and wisdom and is the 
refuge of vulgar people. 

My teacher says that of the troubles arising from one’s 
own or one’s enemy’s Circle of States, those due to one’s 
own Circle are doubly injurious and are irremediable, 
whereas an inimical Circle of States can be fought out or 
kept away by the intervention of an ally or by making peace. 

No, says Kautilya, troubles due to one’s own Circle can 
be got rid of by arresting or destroying the leaders 
among the subjective people ; or they may be 
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ifljiirious to a part oi tJie coiiiitry, whereas troubles due to an 
eueiuy’s Circle of States cause oppression by inflicting loss 
and destruction and by burning, devastation, and plunder. 

My teacher says that of the quarrels among the people 
and among kings, quarrel among the people brings about 
disunion and thereby enables an enemy to invade the 
country, whereas quarrel among kings is productive of 
double pay and wages and of remission of taxes to the 
people. 

Xo, says •Kauiilya, it is possible to end the quarrel 
among the people b>- arresting the leaders, or by removing 
the cause of quarrel ; and people quarrelling among them- 
selves vie with each other and thereby help the country, 
whereas quarrel among kings causes trouble and destruc- 
tion to the people and requires double the energy for its 
settlement. 

My teacher says that of a sportive king and a sportive 
country, a sportive country is always ruinous to the results 
of work, whereas a sportive king is beneficial to artisans, 
carpenters, musicians, buffoons and traders. 

No, says Kautilya, a sportive country, taking to sports 
for relaxation from labour, causes only a trifling loss ; and 
alter enjoyment, it resumes work, whereas a sportive king 
causes oppression by showing indulgence to his courtiers, 
by seizing and begging, and by obstructing work in the 
manufactories. 

M> teacher says that of a favourite wife and a prince, 
the prince causes oppression by showing indulgence to his 
followers, by seizing and begging, and by obstructing the 
work in manufactories whereas the favourite wife is addict- 
ed to her amorous sports. 

No, says Kautilya, it is possible to prevent through the 

j minister and the priest, the oppression caused by the 
prince, but not the oppression caused by the favourite 
wife, since she is usually stubborn and keeps company with 
wicked persons. 

iSIy teacher sa}s that of the troubles due to a corpora- 
tion of people and to a leader (a chief), the corporation of 
people cannot be pirt down since it consists of a number of 
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men and causes oppression by theft and violence, whereas 
a leader causes troubles by obstruction to, and destruction 
of, work. 

No, says Kautilya, it is very easy to get rid of (the 
troubles from) a corporation, since it has to rise or fall with 
the king ; or it can be put down by arresting its leader or a 
part of the corporation itself, whereas a leader backed up 
with support, causes oppression by injuring the life and 
property of others. 

My teacher says that of the chamberlain and the col- 
lector of revenue, the chamberlain causes oppression by 
spoiling works and by inflicting fines, whereas the collector 
of revenue makes use of the ascertained revenue in the 
department over which ho luesides. 

No, says Kautilya. the chamberlain takes to himself 
what is presented by others to be entered into the treasury 
whereas the collector makes his own revenue first and then 
the kings’ ; or he destroys the kings’ revenue and proceeds 
as he pleases to seize the property of others. 

My teacher says that of the superintendent of the 
boundary and a trader, the sxiperintcndent of the boundary 
destroys traffic by allowing thieves and taking taxes more 
than he ought to, whereas a trader renders the country pros- 
perous by a favourable barter of commercial articles. 

No, says Kautilya, the superintendent of the boundary 
increases commercial traffic by welcoming the arrival of 
merchandise, whereas traders unite in causing rise and tall 
in the value of articles, and live by making profits cent, per 
cent, in panas or kumbhas (measures of grain). 

M'hich is more desirable, land occupied by a high-born 
person or land reserved for grazing a flock of cattle ? 

My teacher sar s that the land occupied by a high-born 
person is very productive ; and it supplies men to the army; 
hence it does not deserve to be confiscated lest the owner 
might cause troubles, whereas the land occupied for grazing 
a flock of cattle is cultivable and deserves therefore to be 
freed, for cultivable land is preferred to pasture land. 

No, says Kautilya, though immensely useful, the land 
occupied by a high-born person deserves to be freed, lest 
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he might cause troubles (otherwise), whereas the land held 
for grazing a flock of cattle is productive of money and 
beasts, and does not therefore deserve to be confiscated un- 
less cultivation of crops is impeded thereby. 

My teacher sa}'s that of robbers and wild tribes, rob- 
bers arc ever bent on carrying off women at night, make 
assaults on persons, and take away hundreds and thousands 
of panas, whereas wild tribes, living under a leader and 
moving in the neighbouring forest.s can be seen here and 
there causing destruction only to a part. 

No, says Kautilya, robbers carry off the property of 
the careless and can be put down as they are easily recog- 
nized and caught hold of, whereas wild tribes have their 
own strongholds, being numerous and brave, ready to fight 
in broad daylight, and seizing and destroying countries like 
kings. 

Of the forests of beasts and of elephants, beasts are 
numerous and productive of plenty of flesh and skins; they 
arrest the growth of the grass and are easily controlled, 
whereas elephants are of the reverse nature and are seen to 
be destructive of countries even when they are captured and 
tamed. 

Of benefits derived from one's own or a foreign country, 
benefits derived from one’s own country consists of grains, 
cattle, gold, and raw products and are useful for the main- 
tenance of the people in calamities, whereas benefits derived 
from a foreign country are of the reverse nature. 

Such is the group of molestations. 

Obstruction to movements caused by a chief is internal 
333 ■ 3.nd obstruction to movements caused 

by an enemy or a wild tribe is external obstruction. 

Such is the group of obstructions. 

Financial troubles due to the two kinds of obstruction' 
and to the molestations described above are stagnation of 
financial position, loss of wealth due to the allowance of 
remission of taxes in favour of leaders, scattered revenue, 
false account of revenue collected, and revenue left in the 
custody of a neighbouring king or of a wild tribe. 

Thus the gi-oup of financial troubles. 
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*In the interests of the prosperity of the country, one 
should attempt to avoid the cause of troubles, remedy them 
when they happen, and avert obstructions and financial 
troubles. 

[Thus ends Chapter IV, “ The Group of Molestations, 
the Group of Obstructions, and the Group of Financial 
Troubles,” inBookVIIl, “Concerning Vices and Calamities,” 
of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. Find of the hundred and 
twentieth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEE V. 

The Group of Troubles op the Army, and the 
Group of Troubles of a Friend. 

The troubles of the army are. — That which is dis- 
respected ; that which is mortified ; that which is not paid 
for; that which is diseased ; that which has freshly arrived'; 
that which has made a long journey ; that which is tired ; 
that which has sustained loss ; that which has been repelled ; 
that of which the front portion is destroyed; that which is 
suffering from inclemency of weather ; that which has found 
itself in an unsuitable ground; that which is displeased from 
disappointment ; that which has run away ; that, of which 
the men are fond of their wives ; that w'hich contains 
traitors; that of which the prime portion is provoked ; that 
which has dissensions; that wFich has come from a foreign 
state; that which has served in many states; that which is 
specially trained to a particular kind of manoeuvre and en- 
campment ; that which is trained to a particular movement 
in a particular place; that which is obstructed; that which 
is surrounded; that which has its supply of grains cut off; 
that which has its men and stores cut off; that which is 
kept in one’s own country ; that which is under the protec- 
tion of an ally ; that which contains inimical persons; that 
which is afraid of an enemy in the rear; that which has 
lost its communication ; that which has lost its commander ; 
that which has lost its leader; and that which is blind {i.e., 
untrained) . 
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Of the disrespected and the mortified among these, 
that which is disrespected may be taken to fight after be- 
ing honoured, but not that which is suffering from its own 
mortification. 

Of unpaid and diseased armies, the unpaid may be 
taken to fight after making full payment but not the dis- 
eased, which is unfit for work. 

Of freshly arrived and long-travelled armies, that which 
has freshly arrived may be taken to fight after it has 
taken its position without mingling with any other 
new army, but not that which is tired from its long journey. 

Of tired and reduced armies, the army that is tired 
may be taken to fight after it has refreshed itself from bath- 
ing, eating, and sleeping, but not the reduced army, i.e,, 
the army, the leaders of which have been killed. 

Of armies which have either been repelled or have their 
front destroyed, that which has been repelled may be taken 
to fight together with fresh men attached to it, but not the 
.army which has lost many of its brave men in its frontal 
attack. 

Of armies, either suffering from inclemency of weather 
or driven to an unsuitable ground, that which is suffering 
from inclemency of weather may be taken to fight after 
providing it with weapons and dress appropriate for the 
season, but not the army on an unfavourable ground ob- 
structing its movements. 

Of disappointed and renegade armies, that which is 
disappointed may be taken to fight after satisfying it but 
not the army which has (once) run away. 

Of soldiers tvho are either fond ot their wives or are 
under an enemy, those who are fond of their wives may be 
taken to fight after separating them from their wives, but 
not those who are under an enemy, and are, therefore, like 
internal enemies. 

Of provoked and disunited armies, that, of which a 
part is provoked, may be taken to fight after pacifying it by 
conciliation and other strategic means but not the disunited 
army, the members of which are estranged from each other. 

Of armies which have left service either in one state or 
in many states, that Avhose resignation of service in a 
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foreign state is not due to instigation or conspiracy may be 
taken to fight under the leadership of spies and friends, 
but not the army which has resigned its service in many 
states and is, therefore, dangerous. 

Of armies which are trained either to a particular kind 
of manoeuvre and encampment or to a particular movement 
in a particular place, that which is taught a special kind of 
manoeuvre and encampment may be taken to fight, but not 
the army wdrose way of making encampments and marches 
is only suited for a particular place. 

Of obstructed and surrounded armies, that which is pre- 
ggg vcntcd fi'om its movements in one direction may be 
taken to fight against the obstructor in another direc- 
tion, but not the army whose movements are obstructed on 
all sides. 

Of troops whose supply of grain is cut off or whose 
supply of men and stores is cut off, that which has lost its 
supply of grain may be taken to fight after providing it 
with grain brought from another quarter or after supplying 
to it moveable and immoveable food-stuffs (animal and vege- 
table food-stuffs) but not the army to which men and 
provisions cannot be supplied. 

Of armies kept in one's own country or under the pro- 
tection of an ally, that which is kept in one's own country 
can possibly be disbanded in time of danger, but not the 
army under the protection of an ally, as it is far removed in 
place and time. 

Of armies either filled with traitors, or frightened by 
an enemy in the rear, that which is full of traitors may be 
taken to fight apart under the leadership of a trusted com- 
mander, but not the army which is afraid of an attack from 
the rear. 

Of armies without communication or without leaders, 
that which has lost its communication with the base of oper- 
ations may be taken to fight after restoring the communi- 
cation and placing it under the protection of citizens and 
country people, but not the army which is without a leader 
such as the king or any other persons. 

Of troops which have lost their leader or which are not 
trained, those that have lost their leader may be taken to 
fight under the leadership of a different person but not the 
troops which are not trained. 
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’■'Eemoval of vices and troubles, recruitment (of new 
men), keeping away from places of an enemy’s ambush, and 
harmony among tbe officers of the army, are the means of 
protecting the army from troubles. 

'^He (the king) should ever carefully guard his army 
from the troubles caused by an enemy, and should ever be 
ready to strike his enemy’s army when the latter is under 
troubles ; 

* whatever he may come to know as the source of 
trouble to his people, he should quickly and carefully apply 
antidotes against that cause. 

friend who, by himself, or in combination with 
others or under the influence of another king, has marched 
against his own ally, a friend who is abandoned owing to 
inability to retain his friendship, or owing to greediness or 
indifference ; 

*a friend who is bought by another and who has 
withdrawn himself from fighting; 

‘a friend who, following the policy of making peace w’ith 
ggg one and marching against another, has contracted 
friendship with one. who is going to march either 
singly or in combination with others against an ally ; 

’•’a friend who is not relieved from his troubles owung 
to fear, contempt, or indifference ; a friend who is surromided 
in his owm place or who has run awav owing to fear; 

’'a friend who is displeased owing to his having to 
pay much, or owing to his not having received his due, 
or owing to his dissatisfaction even after the receipt of his 
due ; 

"a friend who has voluntarily paid much or who is 
made by another to pay much (to his ally); a friend who is 
kept under pressure, or who, having broken the bond of 
friendship, sought friendship with another ; 

'^'a friend who is neglected owing to inability to retain 
his friendship; and a friend who has become an enemy in 
spite of his ally's entreaties to the contrary ; — such friends 
are hardly acquired; and if acquired at all, they turn away. 

• A friend who has realised the lesponsibilities of 
friendship, or who is honoiu-able ; or whose disappointment 
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is due to want of information, or who, though excited, is 
unequal (to the task) , or who is made to turn back owing to 
fear from another ; 

*or who is frightened at the destruction of another 
friend, or who is apprehensive of danger from the combi- 
nation of enemies, or who is made by traitors to give up his 
friendship, — it is possible to acquire such a friend ; and if 
acquired, he keeps up his friendship. 

'’"Hence one should not give rise to those causes 
which are destructive of friendship ; and when they arise, 
one should get rid of them by adopting such friendly at- 
titude as can remove those causes. 

[Thus ends Chapter V, “The Group of Troubles of 
the Army, and the Group of Troubles of a Friend,” in Book 
VIII, “ Concerning Vices and Calamities,” of the Artha- 
sastra of Kautilya. End of the hundred and twenty-first 
chapter from the beginning. 

With this ends the eighth Book “ Concerning Vices 
and Calamities ” of the Artha^stra of Kautilya.] 
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BOOK IX. 


THE WOEK OF AN INVADEE. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Knowledge op Power, Place, Time, Strength, 
337 AND Weakness ; the Time op Invasion. 

T he conqueror should know the comparative strength 
and weakness of himself and of his enemy ; and having 
ascertained the power, place, time, tire time of marching and 
of recruiting the army, the consequences, the loss of men 
and money, and profits and danger, he should march with 
his full force ; otherwise, he should keep quiet. 

My teacher says that of enthusiasm and power, enthu- 
siasm is better: a king, himself energetic, brave, strong, free 
from disease, skilful in wielding weapons, is able with his 
army as a secondary power to subdue a powerful king ; his 
army, though small, will, when led by him, be capable of 
turning out any work. But a king who has no enthusiasm 
in himself, will perish though he is powerful and possessed 
of a strong army. 

No, says Kautilya, he who is possessed of power over- 
reaches, by the sheer force of his power, another who is 
merely enthusiastic. Having acquired, captured, or bought 
another enthusiastic king as well as brave soldiers, he can 
make his enthusiastic army of horses, elephants, chariots, and 
others to move anywhere without obstruction. Powerful 
kings, whether women, young men, lame, or blind, con- 
quered the earth by winning over or purchasing the aid of 
enthusiastic persons. 

My teacher says that of power (money and army) and 
skill in intrigue, power is better; fora king, though possessed 

38 * 
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of skill for intrigue (mantrasaJiti) becomes a man of 
barren mind if he has no power; for the work of intrigue 
is well defined. He who has no power loses his kingdom 
as sprouts of seeds in drought vomit their sap. 

No, says Kautilya, skill for intrigue is better; he who 
ggg has tho cyc of knowdedge and is acquainted with the 
science of polity can with little effort make use of his 
skill for intrigue and can succeed by means of conciliation 
and other strategic means and by spies and chemical applian- 
ces in over-reaching even those kings who are possessed of 
enthusiasm and power. Thus of the three acquii-ements, viz., 
enthusiasm, power and skill for intrigue, he who possesses 
more of the quality mentioned later than the one mentioned 
first in the order of enumeration will be successful in over- 
reaching others. 

Country (space) means the earth ; in it the thousand 
yojavas of the northern portion of the country that 
stretches between the Himalayas and the ocean form the 
dominion of no insignificant emperor; in it there are such 
varieties of land, as forests, villages, waterfalls, level plains, 
and uneven grounds. In such lands, he should undertake 
such works as he considers to be conducive to his power 
and prosperity. That part of the country, in which his army 
finds a convenient place for its manoeuvre and which 
proves unfavourable to his enemy, is the best ; that part of 
the country which is of the reverse nature, is the worst; 
and that which partakes of both the characteristics, is a 
country of middling quality. 

Time consists of cold, hot, and rainy periods. The divi- 
sions of time are: the night, the day, the fortnight, the 
month, the season, solstices, the year, and the Yuga (cycle of 
five years) . In these divisions of time he should undertake 
such works as are conducive to the growth of his pow'er and 
prosperity. That time which is congenial for the man- 
oeuvre of his army, but which is of the reverse nature for 
his enemy is the best; that which is of the reverse nature 
is the worst ; and that which possesses both the characteris- 
tics is of middling quality. 

My teacher says that of strength, place, and time, 
strength is the best ; for a man who is possessed of strength 
can overcome the difficulties due either to the unevenness 
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of the ground or to the cold, hot, or rainy periods of time. 
Some say that place is the best for the reason that a dog, 
seated in a convenient place, can drag a crocodile and that 
a crocodile in low ground can drag a dog. 

Others saj’ that time is the best for the reason that dur- 
ggg ing ths day-tlmc the crow kills the owl and that at 
night the owl the crow. 

No, says Kautilya, of strength, place, and time, each 
is helpful to the other; whoever is possessed of these three 
things should, after having placed one-third or one-fourth of 
his army to protect his base of operations against his 
rear-enemy and wild tribes in his vicinity and after having 
taken with him as much army and treasure as is sufficient 
to accomplish his work, march during the month of Mdrgd- 
simha (December) against his enemy whose collection of 
food-stuffs is old and insipid and who has not only not ga- 
thered fresh food-stuffs, but also not repaired his fortifica- 
tions, in order to destroy the enemy’s rainy crops and au- 
tumnal handfuls (mushti). He should march during the 
month of Chaitra (March), if he means to destroy the enemy’s 
autumnal crops and vernal handfuls. He should march 
during the month of Jyestha (May — June) against one whose 
storage of fodder, firewood and water has diminished and 
who has not repaired his fortifications, if he means to de- 
stroy the enemy’s vernal crops and handfuls of the rainy 
season. Or he may march during the dewy season against 
a country which is of hot climate and in which fodder and 
Water are obtained in little quantities. Or he may march 
during the summer against a country in which the sun is 
enshrouded by mist and which is full of deep valleys and 
thickets of trees and grass, or he may march during the 
rains against a country which is suitable for the manoeuvre 
of his owm army and which is of the reverse nature for 
his enemy’s army. He has to undertake a long march be- 
tween the months of Mdrgasirsha (December) and Taisha 
(January), a march of mean length between March and 
April, and a short march between May and June ; and one, 
afflicted with troubles, should keep quiet. ^ 

Marching against an enemy under troubles has been 
explained in connection with “ March after declaring war.”^ 


1 The text here is faulty. * See Chapter 4, Book VII, 
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My teacher says that one should almost invariably 
march against an enemy in troubles. 

But Kautilya says : that when one's resources are suffi- 
cient, one should march, since the troubles of an 
enemy cannot be properly recognised ; or whenever 
one finds it possible to reduce or destroy an enemy by march- 
ing against him, then one may undertake a march. 

When the weather is free from heat, one should march 
with an army mostly composed of elephants. Elephants 
with profuse sweat in hot weather are attacked by leprosy ; 
and when they have no water for bathing and drinking, they 
lose their quickness and become obstinate. Hence, against 
a country containing plenty of water and during the rainy 
season, one should march with an army mostly composed 
of elephants. Against a country of the reverse description, 
i.e., w’hich has little rain and muddy water, one should 
march with an army mostly composed of asses, camels, and 
horses. 

Against a desert, one should march during the rainy 
season with all the four constituents of the army (elephants, 
horses, chariots, and men). One should prepare a pro- 
gramme of short and long distances to be marched in accor- 
dance with the nature of the ground to be traversed, viz., 
even ground, uneven ground, valleys and plains. 

*When the work to be accomplished is small, march 
against all kinds of enemies should be of a short duration ; and 
when it is great, it should also be of long duration ; during 
the rains, encampment should be made abroad. 

[Thus ends Chapter I, “ The Knowledge of Power, 
Place, Time, Strength and Weakness, the Time of Invasion,” 
in Book IX, “The M ork of an Invader, " of the Artha^stra 
of Kautilya. End of the hundred and twenty-second 
chapter from the beginning.] 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Time of EECRurnNH the Army; the Form op 
Equipment ; and the Work of Arraying a Rival 
Force. 

The time of recruiting troops, such as hereditary troops 
(inaula), hired troops, corporation of soldiers (sreiii), troops 
belonging to a friend or to an enemy, and wild tribes. 

When he (a king) thinks that his hereditary army is 
more than he requires for the defence of his own possessions 
or when he thinks that as his hereditary army consists of 
more men than he requires, some of them may be disaffect- 
ed; or when he thinks that his enemy has a strong heredi- 
tary army famous for its attachment, and is, therefore, to be 
fought out with much skill on his part ; or when he 
thinks that though the roads are good and the 
weather favourable, it is still the hereditary army that can 
endure wear and tear ; or when he thinks that though they are 
famous for their attachment, hired soldiers and other kinds 
of troops cannot be relied upon lest they might lend their 
ears to the intrigues of the enemy to be invaded ; or when 
he thinks that other kinds of force are wanting in strength, 
then is the time for taking the hereditary army. 

When he thinks that the army he has hired is greater 
than his hereditary army ; that his enemy’s hereditary army 
is small and disaffected, while the army his enemy has hired 
is insignificant and weak; that actual fight is less than 
treacherous fight ; that the place to be traversed and the 
time required do not entail much loss ; that his own army 
is little given to stupor, is beyond the fear of intrigue, and 
is reliable; or that little is the enemy’s power which he has 
to put down, then is the time for leading the hired army. 

When he thinks that the immense corporation of sol- 
diers he possesses can be trusted both to defend his country 
and to march against his enemy ; that he has to be absent 
only for a short time ; or that his enemy’s army consists 
mostly of soldiers of corporations, and consequently the 
enemy is desirous of carrying on treacherous fight rather 
than an actual war, then is the time for the enlistment of 
corporations of soldiers (sreni). . , . 
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When he thinks that the- strong help he has in his 
friend can be made use of both in his own country and in 
his marches ; that he has to be absent only for a short time, 
and actual fight is more than treacherous fight ; that having 
made his friend’s army to occupy wild tracts, cities, or 
plains and to fight with the enemy’s ally, he, himself, would 
lead his own army to fight with the enemy’s army ; that 
his work can be accomplished by his friend as well ; that 
his success depends on his friend; that he has a friend near 
and deserving of obligation ; or that he has to utilize the 
excessive force of his friend, then is the time for the enlist- 
ment of a friend’s army. 

When he thinks that he will have to make his strong 
enemy to fight against another enemy on account of a city, 
a plain, or a wild tract of land, and that in that fight 
he will achieve one or the other of his objects, just like 
an outcast person in the fight between a dog and a pig ; that 
through the battle, he will have the mischievous power of his 
enemy’s allies or of wild tribes destroyed ; that he will have 
to make his immediate and powerful enemy to march else- 
where and thus get rid of internal rebellion which his enemy 
might have occasioned ; and that the time of battle between 
enemies or between inferior kings has arrived, then is the 
time for the exercise of an enemy’s forces. 

This explains the time for the engagement of wild 
tribes. 

When he thinks that the army of wild tribes is living 
by the same road (that his enemy has to traverse); that the 
road is unfavourable for the march of his enemy's army ; 
that his enemy’s army consists mostly of wuld tribes ; that 
just as a wood-apple (bilva) is broken by means of another 
wood-apple, the small army of his enemy is to be destroyed, 
then is the time for engaging the army of wild tribes. 

That army which is vast and is composed of various 
kinds of men and is so enthusiastic as to rise even without 
provision and wages for plunder when told or untold ; that 
w'hich is capable of applying its own remedies against un- 
favourable rains ; that which can be disbanded and which 
is invincible for enemies ; and that, of which all the men are 
of the same country, same caste, and same training, is (to 
be considered as) a compact body of vast power. 
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Such are the periods of time for recruiting the army. 

Of these armies, one has to pay the army of wild tribes 
either with raw produce or with allowance for plunder. 

When the time for the march of one’s enemy’s army 
has approached, one has to obstruct the enemy or send him 
far away, or make his movements fruitless, or, by false 
promise, cause him to delay the march, and then deceive 
him after the time for his march has passed away. One 
should ever be vigilant to increase one’s own resources and 
frustrate the attempts of one’s enemy to gain in strength. 

Of these armies, that which is mentioned first is better 
than the one subsequently mentioned in the order of 
enumeration. 

Hereditary army is better than hired army inasmuch 
as the former has its existence dependent on that of its 
master, and is constantly drilled. 

That kind of hired army which is ever near, ready to 
rise quickly, and obedient, is better than a corporation of 
soldiers. 

That corporation of soldiers which is native, which has 
the same end in view (as the king) , and which is actu- 
ated with similar feelings of rivalry, anger, and ex- 
pectation of success and gain, is better than the army of a 
friend. Even that corporation of soldiers which is further 
removed in place and time is, in virtue of its having the same 
end in view, better than the ai'my of a friend. 

The army of an enemy under the leadership of an 
Arya is better than the army of wild tribes. Both of them 
(the army of an enemy and of wild tribes) are anxious for 
plunder. In the absence of plunder and under troubles, 
they prove as dangerous as a lurking snake. 

My teacher says that of the armies composed of 
Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, or S'udras, that w’hich is 
mentioned first is, on account of bravery, better to be 
enlisted than the one subsequently mentioned in the order 
of enumeration. 

No, says Kautilya, the enemy may win over to himself 
the army of Brahmans by means of prostration. Hence, the 
army of Kshattriyas trained in the art of wielding weapons 
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is better ; or the army of Vaisyas or S'udras having great 
numerical strength (is better). 

Hence one should recruit one’s army, reflecting that 
“ such is the army of my enemy ; and this is my army to 
oppose it.” 

The army which possesses elephants, machines, saha- 
tagarbha (?), Kunla (a wooden rod), prdsa, (a weapon, 24 
inches long, with two handles), Kharcataka (?), bamboo 
sticks, and iron sticks is the army to oppose an army of 
elephants. 

The same possessed of stones, clubs, armour, hooks, 
and spears in plenty is the army to oppose an army of 
chariots. 

The same is the army to oppose cavalry. 

Men, clad in armour, can oppose elephants. 

Horses can oppose men, clad in armour. 

Men, clad in armour, chariots, men possessing defensive 
weapons, and infantry can oppose an army consisting of 
all the four constituents (elephants, chariots, cavalry and 
infantry). 

’‘'Thus considering the strength of the constituents of 
one’s own quadripartite army, one should recruit men to it 
so as to oppose an enemy’s army successfully. 

[Thus ends Chapter II, “ The Time of Eecruiting the 
Army, the Form of Equipment, and the Work of Arraying 
a Rival Force,” in Book IX, “ The Work of an Invader,” of 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the hundred and 
twenty-third chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER III. 

CONSIDEKAXION OF AnXOYANCE IX THE ReAR ; AND 
Remedies Against Interx.vl .i.nd External 
Teoebles. 

Of the two things, slight annoyance in the rear, and consider- 
able profit in the front, slight annoyance in the rear is 
more serious ; for traitors, enemies, and wild tribes 
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augment on all sides the slight annoyance which one may 
have in the rear. The members of one’s own state may be 
provoked about the acquisition of considerable profit in 
the front. 

When one under the protection of another has come 
to such a condition {i.e., slight annoyance in the rear and 
considerable profit in the fi’ont), then one should endeavour 
so as to cause to the rear enemy the loss and impoverish- 
ment of his servants and friends ; and in order to fetch the 
profit in the front, one should also employ the commander 
of the army or the heir-apparent to lead the army. 

Or the king himself may go in person to receive the 
profit in the front, if he is able to ward off the annoyance 
in the rear. If he is apprehensive of internal troubles, he 
may take with him the suspected leaders. If he is appre • 
hensive of external troubles, he should march after keeping 
inside his capital as hostages the sons and wives of suspect- 
ed enemies and after having spilt into a number of divisions 
the troops of the officer in charge of waste lands (sthti/apdla) 
and having placed those divisions under the command of 
several chiefs, or he may abandon his march, for it has 
been already stated that internal troubles are more serious 
than external troubles. 

The provocation of any one of the minister, the priest, 
the commader-in-chief, and the heir-apparent is what is 
termed internal trouble. The king should get rid of such 
an internal enemy either by giving up his own fault or by 
pointing out the danger arising from an external enemy. 
When the priest is guilty of the gravest treason, relief 
should be found either by confining him or by banishing 
him ; when the heir-apparent is so, confinement or death 
{nigraha), provided that there is another son of good cha- 
racter. From these, the case of the minister and the com- 
mander-in-chief is explained. 

When a son, or a brother, or any other person of the 
royal family attempts to seize the kingdom, he should be 
won over by holding out hopes ; when this is not possible, 
he should be conciliated by allowing him to enjoy what he 
has already seized, or by making an agreement 'with him, 
or by means of intrigue through an enemy, or by securing 
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to him land from an enemy, or any other person of inimi- 
cal character. Or he may be sent out on a mission with 
an inimical force to receive the only punishment he 
deserves ; or a conspiracy may be made with a fron- 
tier king or wild tribes whose displeasure he has incur- 
red ; or the same policy that is employed in securing an 
imprisoned prince^ or in seizing an enemy’s villages^ may be 
resorted to. 

The provocation of ministers other than the prime 
minister is what is called the internal ministerial troubles.® 
Even in this case, necessary strategic means should be 
employed. 

The provocation of the chief of a district (rdshtra- 
viukhya), the officer in charge of the boundary, the chief of 
wild tribes, and a conquered king is what is termed exter- 
nal trouble. This should be overcome by setting one 
against the other. Whoever among these has strongly 
fortified himself should be caught hold of through the 
agency of a frontier king, or the chief of wild tribes, or a 
scion of his family, or an imprisoned prince ; or he may be 
captured through the agency of a friend, so that he may 
not combine with an enemy ; or a spy may prevent him 
from combining with an enemy by saying ; “ This enemy 
makes a cat’s-paw of you and causes you to fall upon your 
own lord ; when his aim is realised, he makes you to lead 
an army against enemies or wild tribes, or to sojourn in a 
troublesome place ; or he causes you to reside at a frontier 
station far from the company of your sons and wife. When 
you have lost all your strength, he sells you to your own 
lord ; or having made peace with yoa, he will please your 
own lord. Hence it is advisable for you to go to the best 
friend of your lord.” When he agrees to the proposal, he 
is to be honoured ; but when he refuses to listen, he is to 
be told ; “ I am specially sent to separate you from the 
enemy.” The spy should however appoint some persons 
to murder him ; or he niay be killed by some concealed 
persons ; or some persons pretending to be brave soldiers 
may be made to accompany him and may be told by a spy ( to 
murder higi') . Thus the end of troubles. One should cause 


* See Chapter 18, Book I. 
Chapter 1, Book XIV. 

* Xhe text is a little faulty here. 
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such troubles to one’s enemy and ward off those of one’s 
own. 

In the case of a person who is capable of causing or 
alleviating troubles, intrigue should be made use of ; 
and in the case of a person who is of reliable character, 
able to undertake works, and to favour his ally in his success, 
and to afford protection against calamities, counter-intrigue 
i_pratijdpa) should be made use of (to keep his friendship 
secure). It should also be considered whether the person 
is of good disposition or of obstinate temper (ftcuha). 

The intrigue carried on by a foreigner of obstinate 
temper with local persons is of the following form ; — “ If 
after killing his own master, he comes to me, then I will 
secure these two objects, the destruction of my enemy and 
the acquisition of the enemy’s lands ; or else my enemy kills 
him, with the consequence that the partisans of the rela- 
tions killed, and other persons who are equally guilty and 
are therefore apprehensive of similar punishment to them- 
selves will perturb my enemy’s peace when my enemy has 
no friends to count ; or when my enemy fails to suspect 
any other person who is equally guilty, I shall be able to 
cause the death of this or that officer under my enemy’s 
own command.” 

The intrigue carried on by a local person of obstinate 
temper with a foreigner is of the following form : — “ I shall 
either plunder the treasury of this king or destroy his army ; 
I shall murder my master by employing this man ; if my 
master consents, I shall cause him to march against an 
external enemy or a wild tribe ; let his Circle of States be 
brought to confusion, let him incur enmity with them ; then 
it is easy to keep him under my power, and conciliate him ; 
or I myself shall seize the kingdom ; or having bound him 
in chains, I shall obtain both my master’s land and outside 
land ; or having caused the enemy (of my master) to march 
out, I shall cause the enemy to be murdered in good faith ; 
or I shall seize the enemy’s capital when it is empty (of 
soldiers). 

When a person of good disposition makes a conspiracy 
for the purpose of acquiring what is to be enjoyed by both 
then an agreement should be made with him. But when 
a person of obstinate temper so conspires, he should be 
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allowed to have his own way and then deceived. Thus the 
form of policy to be adopted should be considered. 

'‘Enemies from enemies, subjects from subjects, subjects 
from enemies, and enemies from subjects should ever 
be guarded ; and both from his subjects and enemies, 
a learned man should ever guard his own person. 

[Thus ends Chapter III, “ Consideration of Annoyance 
in the Bear, and Eemedies Against Internal and External 
Troubles,” in Book IX, “ The Work of an Invader,” of the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the hundred and twenty- 
fourth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER TV. 

Consideration .uiout Loss of Men, We.ilth, and 

Profit. 

Loss of trained men is what is called ksJtaya, loss of men. 

Diminution of gold and grains is loss of wealth. 

When the expected profit overweighs both these ; then 
one should march (against an enemy). 

The characteristics of an expected profit are : that 
which is receivable, tha.t which is to be returned, that which 
pleases all, that which excites hatred, that which is realised 
in a short time, that which entails little loss of men to earn, 
that which entails little loss of wealth to earn, that which 
is vast, that which is productive, that which is harmless, 
that which is just, and that which comes first. 

When a profit is easily acquired and secured without 
the necessity of returning it to others, it is termed 
‘ receivable ’ ; that which is of the reverse nature is 
' repayable ’ ; whoever goes to receive a repayable profit or- 
is enjoying it gets destruction. 

When he, however, thinks that “ by taking a repayable 
profit, I shall cause my enemy’s treasury, army and other 
defensive resources to dwindle; I shall exploit to impoverish- 
ment the mines, timber and elephant forests, irrigational 
works, and roads of traffic of my enemy ; I shall impoverish 
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his subjects, or cause them to migrate, or conspire against 
him ; when they are reduced to this condition, my enemy 
inflames their hatred (by punishing them) ; or I shall set my 
enemy against another enemy ; my enemy will give 
up his hopes and run away to one who has some blood- 
relationship with him ; or having improved his lands, I shall 
return them to him, and when he is thus brought to ascen- 
dency, he will be a lasting friend of Inine,” — then he may 
take even a repayable profit. Thus receivable and repayble 
profits are explained. 

That profit which a virtuous king receives from a 
wicked king pleases both his own and other people ; that 
which is of the reverse nature excites hatred ; that profit 
which is received at the advice of ministers excites hatred, 
for they think : “ This king has reduced our party and 
impoverished us." That profit which is received without 
caring for the opinion of treacherous ministers excites 
hatred, for they think : ‘‘ Having made the profit, this king 
destroys us.” But that which is of the reverse nature 
pleases. Thus pleasing and provoking profits are explained. 

That which is acquired by mere marching is what is 
acquired soon. 

That which is to be realised by negotiation (mantra- 
sddhyaY entails little loss of men. 

That which requires merely the expenditure of provi- 
sions (for servants employed to earn it) entails little loss of 
wealth. 

That which is immediately of considerable value is vast. 

That which is the source of vrealth is productive. 

That which is attained with no troubles is harmless. 

That which is acquired best is just. 

g^g That w'hich is acquired without any hindrance from 
allies is profit coming first. 

When profits (from two sources) are equal, he should 
consider the place and time, the strength and means 
(required to acquire it), affection and disaffection (caused by 


1 The word ‘ mantra ’ is used in various shades of meaning ; sometimes it 
means intrigue or treachery and sometimes negotiation. 
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it), intrigue and absence of intrigue (involving it), its near- 
ness and distanec, its present and future effects, its constant 
worth or worthlessness, and its plentifulness and usefulness ; 
and he should accept only that profit which is possessed of 
most of the above good characteristics. 

Obstructions to profit are ; passion, anger, timidity, 
mercy, bashfulness, living like one who is not an Arya, 
haughtiness, pity, desire for the other world, strict adher- 
ence to virtuous life, deception, neediness, envy, negligence 
of what is at hand, generosity, want of faith, fear, inability 
to endure cold, heat, and rain, and faith in the auspicious- 
ness of lunar days and stars.' 

^Wealth will pass away from that childish man who 
inquires most after the stars ; for wealth is the star for 
wealth ; what will the stars do? 

*Capable men will certainly secure wealth at least 
after a hundred trials ; and wealth is bound by wealth just 
as elephants are bound by counter-elephants. 

[Thus ends Chapter IV, “ Consideration about Loss of 
Men, Wealth and Profit,” in Book IX, “ The Work of an 
Invader,” of the Arthas^stra of Kautilya. End of the 
hundred and twenty-fifth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER V. 

External and Internal Dangers. 

The formation of a treaty and other settlements otherwise 
ggg than they ought to have been made is impolicy. 
From it arise dangers. 

The various kinds of dangers are ; that which is of 
external origin and of internal abetment ; that which is of 
internal origin and of external abetment ; that which is of 
external orgin and of external abetment ; and that which is 
of internal orgin and of internal abetment. 

Where foreigners carry on an intrigue with local men 
or local men with foreigners, there the consequence of the 
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intrigue carried on by the combination of local and foreign 
persons will be very serious. Abettors of an intirgue have a 
better chance of s access than its originators; for when the 
orginators of an intrigue are put down, others will hardly 
succeed in undertaking any other intrigue. Foreigners can 
hardly win over local persons by intrigue ; nor can local men 
seduce foreigners. Foreigners will find their vast efforts 
after all unavailing, and only conducive to the prosperity 
of the king (against whom they want to conspire). 

When local persons are abetting (with foreigners), the 
means to be emploj-ed to suppress them are conciliation 
{sdma) and gifts (ddna). 

The act of pleasing a man with a high rank and 
honour is conciliation ; favour and remission of taxes or 
employment to conduct state-works is what is termed 
gifts. 

When foreigners are abetting, the king should employ 
the policy of dissension and coercion. Spies under the 
guise of friends may inform foreigners : “ Mind, this man is 
desirous of deceiving you with the help of his own spies 
who are disguised as traitors.” Spies under the garb of 
traitors may mix with traitors and separate them from 
foreigners, or foreigners from local traitors. Fiery spies 
may make friendship with traitors and kill them with 
weapons or poison ; or having invited the plotting foreigners, 
they may murder the latter. 

Where foreigners carry on an intrigue with foreigners, 
or local men with local men, there the consequences of the 
ggj intrigue, unanimously carried on with a set purpose, 
will be very serious. When guilt is got rid of, there 
will be no guilty persons ; but when a guilty person is got rid 
of, the guilt will contaminate others. Hence, when foreigners 
carry on an intrigue, the king should employ the policy of 
dissension and coercion. Spies under the guise of friends 
may inform foreign conspirators ; “ Mind, this your king, 
with the desire of enriching himself, is naturally provoked 
against you all.” Then fiery spies may mix with the ser- 
vants and soldiers of the abettor (of foreign conspirators) 
and kill them with weapons, poison, and other means. 
Other spies may then expose or betray the abettor. 
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When local men carry on an intrigue with local men, 
the king should employ necessary strategic means to put it 
down. He may employ the policy of conciliation with 
regard to those who keep the appearance of contentment, 
or who arc naturally discontented or otherwise. Gifts may 
he given under the prc'text of having been satisfied wdth a 
favoured man’s steadfastness in maintaining the purity of 
his character, or under the plea of anxious care about his 
weal or woe. A s[)y imdei- the garb of a friend may tell 
the local persons : “Your king is attempting to find your 
heart ; you sliuuld tell him tlie truth." Or local men may 
he separated from each other, by telling them : “ This man 
carries such a tale to the king against you." And coercive 
measures ma>’ he em])loyed as described in the Chapter on 
“ Awards of Punishments.”' 

Of these four kinds of danger, internal danger should 
first be got rid (jf ; for it has been already stated that 
internal troubles like the fear from a lurking snake are 
more serious than external troubles. 

' One must consider that of these four kinds of danger, 
that which is mentioned first is less grave than the one 
subsequently mentioned, whether or not it is caused by 
powerful persons; otherwise (be., when the danger is caused 
by insignificant persons), simple means may be used to get 
rid of it. 

[Thus ends Chapter V. “ External and Internal Dangers” 
in Book IX, “ The Work of an Invader,” of the Arthasastra 
of Kantilya. End of the hundred and twenty-sixth chapter 
from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEK VI. 

Persons Associated with Traitors and Enemies 

There are twm kinds of innocent persons, those who have dis- 
ggg associated themselves from traitors and those who 
have kept themselves away from enemies. 

r Chapter 1 Book V. 
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In order to separate citizens and country-people from 
traitors, the king should employ all the strategic means, 
except coercion. It is very difficult to inflict punishment 
on an assembly of influential men ; and if inflicted at all, it 
may not produce the desired effect, hut may give rise to 
undesirable consequences. He may, however, take steps 
against the leaders of the seditious as shown in the chapter 
on “ Awards of Punishments.”^ 

In order to separate his people from an enemy, he 
should employ conciliation and other strategic means to 
frustrate the attempt of those who are the enemy’s principal 
agents or by whom the enemy’s work is to be carried out. 

Success in securing the services of capable agents 
depends upon the king ; success of efforts depends upon 
ministers ; and success to be achieved through capable 
agents is, therefore, dependent both upon the king and his 
ministers. 

When, in spite of the combination of traitors and loyal 
persons, success is achieved, it is mixed success ; when 
people are thus mi.xed, success is to he achieved through 
the agency of loyal persons ; for in the absence of a support, 
nothing that requires a support for its existence can exist. 
When success is involved in the union of friends and 
enemies, it is termed a success contaminated by an enemy ; 
when success is contaminated by an enemy, it is to be 
achieved through the agency of a friend ; for it is easy to 
attain success through a friend, but not through an enemy. 

When a friend does not come to terms, intrigue should 
be frequently resorted to. Through the agency of spies, 
the friend should be won over after separating him from 
the enemy. Or attempts may be made to win him over 
who is the last among combined friends ; for when he who 
is the last among combined friends is secured, those who 
occupy the middle rank will be separated from each other ; 
or attempts may be made to win over a friend who occupies 
middle rank ; for when a friend occupying middle rank 
among combined kings is secured, friends, occupying the 
extreme ranks cannot keep the union. (In brief) all those 
measm’es which tend to break their combination should be 
employed. 


Chapter 1, Book V. 
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A virtuous king may be conciliated by praising bis birth, 
ggg faiuily, learning and character, and by pointing out 
the relationship which his ancestors had (with the 
proposer of peace), or by describing the benefits and absence 
of enmity shown to him. 

Or a king who is of good intentions, or who has lost 
his enthusiastic spirits, or whose strategic means are all 
exhausted and thwarted in a number of wars, or who has 
lost his men and wealth, or who has suffered from sojourn- 
ing abroad, or who is desirous of gaining a friend in good 
faith, or who is apprehensive of danger from another, or 
w'ho cares more for friendship than anything else, may be 
won over by conciliation. 

Or a king who is greedy or who has lost his men may 
be won over by giving gifts through the medium of ascetics 
and chiefs who have been previously kejff with him for the 
purpose. 

Gifts are of five kinds : abandonment of what is to be 
paid ; continuance of what is being given ; repayment of 
what is received ; payment of one’s own wealth ; and help 
for a voluntary raid on the property of others. 

When any two kings are apprehensive of enmity and 
seizure of land from each other, seeds of dissension may be 
sown between them. The timid of the two may be threat- 
ened w’ith destruction and may be told: “Having made 
peace with you, this king works against you ; the friend of 
this other king is permitted to make an open peace.” 

When from one’s own country or from • another’s 
country merchandise or commodities for manufacture in a 
manufactory are going to an enemy’s country, spies may 
spread the information that those commodities are obtained 
from one whom the enemy wanted to march against. 
When commodities are thus gathered in abundance (the 
owner of the articles) may send a message to the enemy : 
“ These commodities and merchandise are sent by me to 
you ; please declare war against the combined kings or 
desert them ; you will then get the rest of the tribute.” 
Then spies may inform the other kings of the combination; 
“ These articles are given to him by your enemy.” 
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The conqueror may gather some merchandise peculiar 
to his enemy’s country and unknown elsewhere. 
Spies, under the garb of merchants, may sell that mer- 
chandise to other important enemies and tell them that that 
merchandise was given (to the conqueror) by the enemy 
(whose country’s product it is). 

Or having pleased with wealth and honour those who 
are highly treacherous (among an enemy’s people), the 
conqueror may cause them to live with the enemy, armed 
with weapons, poison and fire. One of the ministers of 
the enemy may be killed. His sons and wife may be 
induced to say that the minister was killed at night (by 
such and such a person). Then the enemy's minister may 
ask every one of the family of the murdered minister (as to 
the cause of the death). If they say in reply as they are 
told, they may be caused to be set free ; if they do not do 
so, they may be caused to be caught hold of. Whoever 
has gained the confidence of the king may tell the king 
(the enemy) that he (the enemy) has to guard his own 
person from such and such a minister. Then the recipient 
of salaries from the two states (the conqueror’s and the 
enemy’s state) may inform the suspected minister to 
destroy (the king). 

Or such kings as are possessed of enthusiasm and power 
may be told : “ Seize the country of this king, our treaty of 
peace standing as before.” Then spies should inform the 
particular king of the attempt of these kings and cause the 
destruction of the commissariat and of the followers of one 
of these kings. Other spies, pretending to be friends, 
should inform these kings of the necessity of destroying the 
particular king. 

When an enemy’s brave soldier, elephant, or horse dies, 
or is killed, or carried off by spies, other spies may tell the 
enemy that the death is due to mutual conflict among his 
followers. The man who is employed to commit such mur- 
ders may be asked to repeat his work again on the condi- 
tion of his receiving the balance due to him. He should 
receive thelamount from the recipient of salaries from two 
states ; when the king’s party is thus divided, some may be 
won over (to: the side of the conqueror). 
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This explains the case of the cominander-in-chief, the 
prince, and the officers of the army (of the enemy). 

Likewise seeds of dissension may be sown among 
combined states. Thus the work of sowing the seeds of 
dissension. 

Spies under concealment may, without the help of a 
fiery spy, murder by means of weapons, poison or other 
things a fortified enemy who is of mean character or who 
is under troubles ; any one of hidden spies may do the work 
when it is found easy ; or a fiery spy alone may do the work 
ggg by means of weapons, poison or fire ; for a fiery spy 
can do what others require all the necessary aids to 
do. 

Thus the four forms of strategic means. 

Of these means, that which comes first in the order of 
enumeratic'u is, as stated in connection with “ invaders,” 
easier than the rest. Conciliation is of single quality ; gift 
is two-fold, since conciliation precedes it ; dissension is 
threefold, since conciliation and gift precede it ; and con- 
ciliatory coercion is fourfold, since conciliation, gift, and dis- 
sension precede it. 

The same means arc employed in the case of local 
enemies, too ; the difference is this : the chief messengers 
known to the manufactories may be sent to any one of the 
local enemies in order to employ him for the purpose of 
making a treaty or for the purpose of destroying another 
person. When he agrees to the proposal, the messengers 
should inform (their master) of their success. Then re- 
cipients of salaries from two states should inform the peo- 
ple or enemies concerned in the local enemy’s work : 
“ This person (the local enemy) is your wicked king.” 
When a person has reason to fear or hate another, spies 
may augment dissension between them by telling one of 
them ; “ This man is making an agreement with your 
enemy, and will soon deceive you ; hence make peace (with 
the king) soon and attempt to put down this man.” Or by 
bringing about friendship or marriage connection between 
persons who have not been hitherto connected, spies may 
separate them from others ; or through the aid of a neigh- 
bouring king, a wild chief, a scion of an enemy’s family, or 
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an imprisoned prince, local enemies may be destroyed out- 
side the kingdom ; or through the agency of a caravan or 
wild tribes, a local enemy may be killed along with his 
army ; or persons, pretending to be the supporters of a local 
enemy and who are of the same caste, may under favour- 
able opportunities kill him; or spies under concealment may 
kill local enemies with fire, poison, and weapons. 

*'When the country is full of local enemies, they may be 
got rid of by making them drink poisonous (liquids) ; an 
obstinate (clever) enemy may be destroyed by spies or by 
means of (poisoned) flesh given to him in good faith. 

[Thus ends Chapter VI, “ Persons Associated with 
Traitors and Enemies,” in Book IX, “ The Work of an 
Invader,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. ■ End of the 
hundred and twenty-seventh chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEE VII 

Doubts about Wealth and Haem ; and Hucx'ess to 
BE Obtained by the Employment of Alteen.ativb 
Steategic Means. 

Intensity of desire and other passions provoke one's own 
356 ’ impolicy provokes external enemies. Both 

these are the characteristics of demoniac life. Anner 

O 

disturbs the feelings of one’s own men. Those causes which 
are conducive to the })rosperity of one’s enemy are danger- 
ous wealth, provocative wealth, and wealth of doubtful conse- 
quences. 

Wealth which, when obtained, increases the enemy’s 
prosperity, or which, though obtained, is repayable to the 
enemy, or which causes loss of men and money, is danger- 
ous wealth ; for example, wealth which is enjoyed in com- 
mon by neighbouring kings and which is acquired at their 
expense ; or wealth which is asked for by an enemy ; or 
wealth which is seized like one’s own property; or wealth 
which is acquired in the front and which causes future 
troubles or provokes an enemy in the rear ; or wealth w’hich 
is obtained by destroying a friend or by breaking a treaty 
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and which is therefore detested by the Circle of States — all 
these are the Varieties of dangerous wealth. 

Wealth which causes fear from one’s own people or 
from an enemy is provocative wealth. 

When, in connection with these two kinds of wealth, 
there arise doubts, such as : “ Is it provocative wealth or 
not ? Harmless wealth or provocative wealth ? First pro- 
vocative and then harmless ? Is it profitable to encourage 
an enemy or a friend ? Would the bestowal of wealth and 
honour on an enemy’s army excite hatred or not?” — 
of these doubts, doubt regarding the acquirement of 
wealth is preferable to (doubts regarding harm or provoca- 
tion) . 

Wealth productive of wealth; wealth productive of 
nothing ; wealth productive of harm ; loss or harm produc- 
tive of wealth ; sustenance of harm for no profit ; harm 
productive of harm — these are the six varieties of harmful 
wealth. 

Destruction of an enemy in the front resulting in the 
destruction of an enemy in the rear is what is termed 
“ wealth productive of wealth.” 

Wealth acquired by helping a neutral king with the 
army is what is called “ wealth productive of 
nothing.” 

The reduction of the internal strength of an enemy is 
“ wealth productive of harm.” 

Helping the neighbouring king of an enemy with men 
and money is “ harm productive of wealth.” 

Withdrawal after encouraging or setting a king of poor 
resources (against another) is “ harm productive of 
nothing.” 

Inactivity after causing excitement to a superior 
king is “ harm productive of harm.” 

Of these, it is better to pursue that which is mention- 
ed first in the order of enumeration than that which is 
subsequently mentioned. Thus the procedure of setting to " 
work. 

When the surrounding circumstances are conducive to ' 
wealth, it is known as wealth from all sides. 
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When the acquirement of wealth from all sides is 
obstructed by an enemy in the rear, it takes the form of 
dangerous wealth involved in doubts. 

In these two cases, success can be achieved by securing 
the help of a friend and the enemy of the rear-enemy. 

When there is reason to apprehend fear from enemies 
on all sides, it is a dangerous trouble ; when a friend comes 
forward to avert this fear, that trouble becomes involved in 
doubt. In these two cases, success can be achieved by 
securing the support of a nomadic enemy and the enemy of 
the rear-enemy. 

When the prospect of acquiring profit from one or the 
other side is irremediably obstructed by enemies, it is called 
“ dangerous wealth.” In this case as well as in the case of 
profit from all sides, one should undertake to march for ac- 
quiring profitable wealth. When the prospects of getting 
wealth (from two sides) are equal, one should march to secure 
that which is important, near, unfailing, and obtainable by 
easy means. 

When there is the apprehension of harm from one 
quarter as well as from another, it is wealth beset with dan- 
ger from two sides. In this case as well as in the case of 
wealth involved in danger from all sides, success is to be 
desired with the help of friends. In the absence of friends, 
he should attempt to ward off harm from one side with the 
help of an ally who can be easily won over; he should ward 
off harm from two sides with help of an ally of superior 
power ; and he should ward off harm from all sides with all 
the resources he can command. When it is impossible to 
g„g do this, he should run away, leaving all that belongs 
to him ; for if he lives, his return to power is certain 
as in the case of Suijdtra and Udayana. 

When there is the prospect of wealth from one side 
and the apprehension of an attack from another, it is term- 
ed a situation beset with wealth and harm. In this case, 
he should march to acquire that wealth which will enable 
him to ward off the attack ; otherwise he should attempt to 
avert the attack. This explains the situation which is beset 
with wealth and harm on all sides. 
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When there is the apprehension of harm from one side 
and when tlie prospect of acquiring wealth from another 
side is involved in doubt, it is termed doubt of harm and 
wealth from two sides. In this, he should ward off the 
harm fii'st; when this i.s done, he should attempt to acquire 
the doubtful wealth. Thi.s explains the doubttul situation 
of harm and wealth from all side.s. 

Wlien tliere is the pro'-'pecl of wealth from one side 
and the a[)prehension of douhtfnl harm from another, it is 
a doubtful situation of harm and wealth from two sides. 
This explains the situation of doubtful harm and wealth 
fixun all sides, la this, he should attempt to ward off the 
doul)ts of harm against eaeli of tlie elements of his sover- 
eignty in order; for it is better to leave a friend under cir- 
cumstances of doubtful liarm, tlian the army ; also the army 
may he left under circumstances of doubtful harm, but not 
the treasury. When all the eliuiionts of his sovereignty 
cannot lie i-elieved from harm, ho should attempt to relievo 
some of them at least. Among the elements, he should 
attempt to reru've hrst those animate elements which are 
most loyal, and free from tirobrands and greedy men; of 
inanimate cleiiumts the should relieve) that which is most 
precious and Useful. Such elements as are capable of easy 
relief may ho rolu'ved by such moans as an agreement of 
peace, ob.servanco of neutrality, and mabing peace with one 
and waging war with another. Those which require greater 
efforts may bo relieved by other means. 

Of deterioration, stagnation and progress, he should 
attempt to secure that which is mentioned later in the order 
of enumeration ; or in tlie reverse order, if he finds that 
deterioration and other stages are conducive to future pros- 
ggg pcritv- Tltus tlic detormination of situations. This 
explains the situation <>f doultlful harm and wealth 
in the middle or at the clo.se of a inarch. 

Since doubts of wealth and harm are constantly asso- 
ciated with all expedition.s. it is better to secure wealth by 
which it is easy to destroy an enemy in the rear and his 
allies, to recoup the loss of men and money, to make provi- 
sions during the time of sojourning abroad, to make good 
what is repayable, and to defend the state. Also harm or 
doubtful prospects of wealth in one's own state are always 
intolerable. 
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This explains the situation of doubtful harm in the 
middle of an expedition. But at the close of an expedition, 
it is better to acquire wealth either by reducing or destroy- 
ing a reducible or assailable enemy than to get into a situa- 
tion of doubtful harm, lest enemies might cause troubles. 
But, for one who is not the leader of combination of states, 
it is better to risk the situation of doubtful wealth or harm 
in the middle or at the close of an expedition, since one is 
not obliged to continue the expedition. 

Wealth, virtue, and enjoyment form the aggregate of 
the three kinds of wealth. Of these, it is better to secure 
that which is mentioned first than that which is subse- 
quently mentioned in the order of enumeration. 

Harm, sin and grief form the aggregate of the three 
kinds of harm. Of these, it is better to [u-ovide against that 
which is mentioned first than that which is subsequently 
mentioned. 

Wealth or harm, virtue or sin, and enjoyment or grief, 
are the aggregate of the three kinds of doubts. Of these, 
it is better to try that which is mentioned first than that 
which is mentioned later in the order of enumeration, and 
which it is certain to shako off. Thus the determination of 
opportunities. Thus ends the discourse on danger. 

Regarding success in these dangerous situations and 
ggQ times : in the case of troubles from sons, brothers or 
relatives, it is better to secure relief Ijy means of con- 
ciliation and gifts ; in the case of troubles from citizens, count- 
ry people, or chiefs of the army, it is by means of gifts and 
sow'ing the seeds of dissension ; in the case of troubles from 
a neighbouring king or wild tribes, it is by means of sowing 
the seeds of dissension and coercion. This is following the 
order of the means. In other kinds of situations, the same 
means may be employed in the reverse order. 

Success against friends and enemies is always achieved 
by complicated means; for strategic means help each other. 
In the case of suspected ministers of an enemy, the em- 
ployment of conciliation does not need the use of the other- 
means; in the case of ti’eacher-ous ministers it is by means 
of gifts ; in the case of combination of states, it is by means 
of sow'ing the seeds of dissension ; and in the case of the 
powerful, it is by means of coercion. 
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When grave and light dangers are together apprehend- 
ed, a particular means, or alternative means or all the means 
may he employed. 

By this alone, but not by any other means, is what is 
meant by a particular means. 

By this or that, is what is meant by alternative means. 

By this as well as by that, is what is meant by all the 
means. 

Of these, the single means as well as the combination 
of any three means are tour; the combinations of any two 
means are six; and the combination of all the four is one. 
Thus there are fifteen kinds of strategic means. Of the 
same number are the means in the reverse order. 

When a king attains success by only one means among 
these various means, he is called one of single success; 
when by two, one of double success; when by three, one of 
treble success ; and when by four, one of four-fold success. 

As virtue is the basis of wealth and as enjoyment is 
the end of wealth, success in achieving that kind of wealth 
which promotes virtue, wealth and enjoyment is termed 
success in all (sarvcirthasicldhi) . Thus varieties of success. 

Such providential visitations as fire, floods, disease, 
pestilence {pramant), fever {vidrava), fmnine, and demoniac 
troubles are dangerous. 

. Success in averting these is to be sought by worship- 
ping gods and Brahmans. 

^Whether demoniacal troubles are absent, or are too 
many, or normal, the rites prescribed in the Afharvaveda- 
as well as the rites undertaken by accomplished ascetics are 
to be performed for success. 

[Thus ends Chapter YII, “ Doubts about Wealth and 
Harm ; and Success to be Obtained by the Employment of 
Alternative Strategic Means” in Book IX, The Work of 
an Invader,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the 
hundred and twenty-eighth chapter from the beginning. 

With this, ends the ninth Book “The Work of an 
Invader ” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya.] 



BOOK X. 


EBLATING TO WAE. 


CHAPTEK I. 


Encampment. 

O N a site declared to be the best according to the 
science of buildings, the leader {ndtjaka), the carpenter 
(vardhaki), and the astrologer {maukurtika) should measure 
a circular, rectangular, or square spot for the camp which 
should, in accordance with the available space, consist of 
four gates, six roads, and nine divisions. 

Provided with ditches, parapets, walls, doors, and watch 
towers for defence against fear, the quarters of the king, 
1,000 bows long and half as broad, should be situated 
in one of the nine divisions to the north from the centre, 
while to the west of it his harem, and at its extremity the 
army of the harem are to be situated. In his front, the 
place for worshipping gods ; to his right the departments of 
finance and accounts ; and to his left the quarters of eleph- 
ants and horses mounted by the king himself. Outside 
this and at a distance of 100 bows from each other, there 
should be fixed four cart-poles {sakatamedhi) pillars and walls. 
In the first (of these four divisions), the prime minister 
and the priest (should have their quarters) ; to its right the 
store-house and the kitchen ; to its left the store of raw 
products and weapons ; in the second division the quarters 
of the hereditary army and of horses and chariots : outside 
this, hunters and keepers of dogs with their trumpets and 
362 spies and sentinels ; also to prevent the 

attack of enemies, wells, mounds and thorns should 
be arranged. The eighteen divisions of sentinels employed 
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for the purpose of securing the safet}' of the king should 
be changing their watches in turn. In order to ascertain 
the movements of spies, a time-table of business should also 
be prepared during the day. Disputes, drinking, social gather- 
ings, and gambling should also be prohibited. The system 
of passports should also be observed. The officer in charge 
of the boundary (of the camp) should supervise the conduct 
of the commandcr-iii-chief and the observance of the 
instructions given to the arinj-. 

'^The instructor {pritscUfd) with his retinue and with 
carpenters and fine labourers should carefully march in front 
on the road, and should dig wells of water. 

[Thus ends Chapter I, “Encampment,” in Book X, 
“lielatingto AVai',” of the Arthasastra ofKautilya. End 
of the hundred and twenty-ninth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER II. 

March of the Camp ; and Protection op the Army 
IN Times of Distress and Attack. 

Having prepared a list of the villages and forests 
situated on the road with reference to their capacity to 
supply grass, firewood and water, march of the army should 
be regulated according to the programme of short 
and long halts. Food-stuffs and provisions should be car- 
ried in double the quantity that may be required in any 
emergency. In the absence of separate means to carry 
food-stuffs, the army itself should be entrusted with the 
business of carrying them ; or they may be stored in a 
central place. 

In front the leader (ndijaka ) ; in the centre the harem 
and the master (the king) ; on the sides horses and body- 
guards (bdhiltsdra } ; at the extremity of the (marching) 
circular array, elephants and the surplus army ; on all sides 
the army habituated to forest-life ; and other troops follow- 
ing the camp, the commissariat, the army of an ally, and 
his followers should selec.t their owm road : for armies who 
have secured suitable positions will prove superior in fight 
to those who are in bad positions. 
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The army of the lowest quality can march a yojana 
(5 miles a clay); that of the middle quality a ijojanasjiA a half 
and the best army two ijojanas. Hence, it is easy to ascertain 
ggg the rate of march. The commander should march 
behind and put up his camp in the front. 

In case of any obstruction, tlie army should march in 
crocodile array in the front, in cart-likc array behind, and 
on the sides in diamond-like array (/.c., in four or five rows, each 
having its front, rear and sides) and in a compact array on 
all sides. AVhcn the army is marching on a path passable 
by a single man, it should march in pin-like array. When 
peace is made with one and war is to be waged with another, 
steps should be taken to protect the friends who are bringing 
help against enemies, sucli as an enemy in the rear, his ally, 
a madhycona king, or a neutral king, lloads with obstruc- 
tions should be examined and cleared. Finance, the army, 
the the strength of the armies of friends, enemies, and wild 
tribes, the prospect of rains, and the seasons should be 
thoroughly examined. 

When the protective powerof fortifications and stores 
(of the enemies) is on its decay, when it is thought that dis- 
tress of the hired army or of a friend's army (of the enemy) 
is impending ; when intriguers are not for a quick inarch ; 
or when the enemy is likely to come to terms (with the 
invader), slow march shoukl be made ; otherwise quik march 
should be made. 

Waters may be cro.ssed by means of elephants, planks 
spread over pillars erected, bridges, boats, timber and mass 
of bamboos, as well as by means of dry sour gourds, big 
baskets covered with skins, rafts, gandikd (i), and veHikd (i). 

When the crossing of a river is obstructed by. the 
enemy, the invader may cross it elsewhere together with his 
elephants and horses, and entangle the enemy in an ambus- 
cade (sattra). 

He should protect his army when it has to pass a long 
desert without water ; when it is without grass, firewood 
and water ; when it has to traverse a difficult road ; when it 
is harassed by an enemy’s attacks ; when it is suffering from 
hunger and thirst after a journey ; when it is ascending or 
descending a mountainous country full of mire, water-pools. 
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rivers and cataracts ; when it finds itself crowded in a nar- 
row and difficult path; when it is halting, starting or eating ; 
■when it is tired from a long march ; when it is sleepy ; when 
it is suffering from a disease, pestilence or famine ; when a 
great portion of its infantry, cavalry and elephants is dis- 
eased ; when it is not sufficiently strong ; or when it is under 
troubles. He should destroy the enemy’s army under such 
circumstances. 

When the enemy’s army is marching through a path 
traversable by a single man, the commander (of the 
invader’s army) should ascertain its strength by 
estimating the quantity of food-stuffs, grass, bedding, and 
other requisites, fire pots (agninidhuna), flags and weapons. 
He should also conceal those of his own army. 

^Keeping a mountainous or river fortress with all its 
resources at his back in his own country he should fight or 
put up his camp. 

[Thus ends Chapter TI, “March of the Camp; and 
, Protection of the Army in Times of Distress and Attack ’’ 
in Book X, “Eelating to War’’ of the Arthasastra of Kau- 
tilya. End of the hundred and thirtieth chapter from the 
beginning.] 


CHAPTEE HI. 

Forms of Treacherous Fights ; Encouragement to 
one’s Ow'n Army and Fight Bet'ween one’s O'wn 
AND Enemy’s Armies. 

He who is possessed of a strong army, who has succeeded 
in his intrigues, and who has applied remedies against 
dangers may undertake an open fight, if he has secured a 
position favourable to himself ; otherwise a treacherous fight. 

He should strike the enemy wffien the latter’s army is 
under troubles or is furiously attacked ; or he who has 
secured a favourable position may strike the enemy entangl- 
ed in an unfavourable position. Or he who possesses 
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trol over the elements of his own state may, through the 
aid of the enemy’s traitors, enemies and inimical wild tribes, 
make a false impression of his own defeat on the mind of 
the enemy who is entrenched in a favourable position, and 
having thus dragged the enemy into an unfavourable posi- 
tion, he may strike the latter. When the enemy’s army is 
in a compact body, he should break it by means of his 
elephants ; when the enemy has come down from its 
favourable position, following the false impression of the 
invader’s defeat, the invader may turn back and strike the 
enemy’s army, broken or unbroken. Having struck the 
front of the enemy’s armj-, he may strike it again by means 
of his elephants and horses when it has shown its back and is 
running away. When frontal attack is unfavourable, he 
should strike it from behind : when attack on the rear is 

f ' ^ 

unfavourable, he should strike it in front; when attack on 
one side is unfavourable, he should strike it on the other. 

Or having caused the enemy to fight with his own 
army of traitors, enemies and wild tribes, the invader 
should with his fresh army strike the enemy when tired. 
Or having through the aid of the army of traitors given to 
the enemy the impression of defeat, the invader with full 
confidence in his own strength may allure and strike the over- 
ggg confident enemy. Or the invader, if he is vigilant, may 
strike the careless enemy when the latter is deluded 
with the thought that the invader’s merchants, camp and 
carriers have been destroyed. Or having made his strong 
force look like a weak force, he may strike the enemy’s 
brave men when falling against him. Or having captured 
the enemy’s cattle or having destroyed the enemy’s dogs 
(svapadavadha ?) , he may induce the enemy’s brave men to 
come out and may slay them. Or having made the 
enemy’s men sleepless by harassing them at night, he may 
strike them during the day, when they are weary from 
want of sleep and are parched by heat, himself being under 
the shade. Or with his army of elephants enshrouded 
with cotton and leather dress, he may offer a night-battle 
to his enemy. Or he may strike the enemy’s men during 
the afternoon when they are tired by making preparations 
during the forenoon ; or he may strike the whole of the 
enemy’s army when it is facing the sun. 


40 
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A desert, a dangerous spot, marshy places, mountains, 
valleys, uneven boats, cows, cart-like array of the army, 
mist, and night are sattraa (temptations alluring the enemy 
against the invader). 

The beginning of an attack is the time for treacherous 
fights. 

As to an open or fair fight, a virtuous king should 
call his army together, and, specifying the place and time 
of battle, address them thus : “ I am a paid servant like 
yourselves ; this country is to be enjoyed (by me) together 
with you ; you have to strike the enemy specified by me.” 

His minister and priest should encourage the army by 
saying thus 

“ It is declared in the Vedati that the goal which is 
reached by sacrificcrs after performing the final ablutions in 
scarifices in which the priests have been duly paid for is the 
very goal which brave men are destined to attain.” About 
this there are the two verses : — 

^Beyond those, places which Brahmans, desirous of 
getting into heaven, attain together with their sacrificial 
instruments by performing a number of sacrifices, or by 
practising penance are the places which brave men, losing 
life in good battles, are destined to attain immediately. 

*Let not a new vessel filled with water, consecrated and 
366 darhha grass be the acquisition of 

that man who does not fight in return for the sub- 
sistence received by him from his master, and who is there- 
fore destined to go to hell. 

Astrologers and other followers of the king should 
infuse spirit into his army by pointing out the impregnable 
nature of the array of his army, his power to associate with 
gods, and his omnisciency ; and they should at the same 
time frighten the enemju The day before the battle, the 
king should fast and lie down on his chariot with weapons. 
He should also make oblations into the fire pronouncing 
the waiitras of the Atharvaveda, and cause prayers to be 
offered for the good of the victors as well as of those who 
attain to heaven by <lying in the battle-field. He should 
also submit his person to Brahmans ; he should make the 
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central portion of his army consist of such men as are noted 
for their braverj’’, skill, high birth, and loyalty and as are 
not displeased with the rewards and honours bestowed on 
them. The place that is to be occupied by the king is that 
portion of the army which is composed of his father, sons, 
brothers, and other men, skilled in using weapons, and 
having no flags and head-dress. He should mount an 
elephant or a chariot, if the army consists mostly of horses ; 
or he may mount that kind of animal, of which the army 
is mostly composed or which is the most skilfully trained 
One who is disguised like the king should attend to the 
work of arraying the army. 

Soothsayers and court bards should describe heaven as 
the goal for the brave and hell for the timid ; and also 
extol the caste, corporation, family, deeds, and character of 
his men. The followers of the priest should proclaim the 
auspicious aspects of the witchcraft performed. Spies, car- 
penters and astrologers should also declare the success of 
their own operations and the failure of those of the enemy. 

After having pleased the army with rewards and 
honours, the cominander-in-chief should address it and 
say : — 

A hundred thousand (paijas) for slaying the king (the 
enemy) ; fifty thousand for slaying the commander-in-chief, 
and the heir-apparent ; ten thousand for slaying the chief of 
the brave ; five thousand for destroying an elephant, or a 
chariot; a thousand for killing ahorse, a hundred [pauas) 
for slaying the chief of the infantry ; twenty for bringing a 
head ; and twice the pay in addition to whatever is seized. 
This information should he made known to the leaders of 
every group of ten (men). 

Physicians with surgical instruments (sastm), machines, 
gg,^ remedial oils, and cloth in their hands ; and women 
with prepared food and beverage should stand 
behind, uttering encouraging words to fighting men. 

The army should be arrayed on a favourable position, 
facing other than the south quarter, with its back turned to 
the sun, and capable to rush as it stands. If the array is made 
on an unfavourable spot, horses should be run. If the army 
arrayed on an unfavourable position is confined or is made 

40 * 
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to run away from it (by the enemy), it will be subjugated 
either as standing or running away ; otherwise it will con- 
quer the enemy when standing ‘or running away. The 
even, uneven, and complex nature of the ground in the 
front or on the sides or in the rear should be examined. 
On an even site, staff-like or circular array should be made ; 
and on an uneven ground, arrays of compact movement or 
of detached bodies should be made. 

Having broken the whole army (of the enemy), (the 
invader) should seek for peace ; if the armies are of equal 
strength, he should make peace when requested for it ; and 
if the enemy’s army is inferior, he should attempt to destroy 
it, but not that which has secured a favourable position and 
is reckless of life. 

*When a broken army, reckless of life, resumes its 
attack, its fury becomes irresistible ; hence he should not 
harass a broken army (of the enemy). 

[Thus ends Chapter III, “Forms of Treaclierous 
Fights ; Encouragement to one’s Own Army, and Fight 
Between one’s Own and Enemy’s Armies,’’ in Book X, 
“Eelating to War,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 
End of the hundred and thirty-first chapter from the 
beginning.] 


CHAPTEE IV. 

Battlefields ; the Work of Infantry, Cavalry, 
Chariots, and Elephants. 

Favourable positions for infantry, cavalry, chariots, 
and elephants are desirable both for war and camp. 

For men who are trained to fight in desert tracts, 
forests, valleys, or plains, and for those who are trained 
to fight from ditches or heights, during the day or night, 
and for elephants which are bred in countries with rivers, 
ggg mountains, marshy lands, or lakes, as well as for 
horses, such battlefields as they would find suitable 
(are to be secured). 
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That which is even, splendidly firm, free from mounds 
and pits made by wheels and foot-prints of beasts, not offer- 
ing obstructions to the axle, free from trees, plants, creepers 
and trunks of trees, not wet, and free from pits, ant-hills, 
sand, and thorns is the ground for chariots. 

For elephants, horses and men, even or uneven grounds 
are good either for war or for camp. 

That which contains small stones, trees and pits that 
can be jumped over and which is almost free from thorns is 
the ground for horses. 

That which contains big stones, dry or green trees, and 
ant-hills is the ground for the infantry. 

That which is uneven with assailable hills and valleys* 
which has trees that can be pulled down and plants that 
can be torn, and which is full of muddy soil free from thorns 
is the ground for elephants. 

That which is free from thorns, not very uneven, but 
very expansive, is an excellent ground for the infantry. 

That which is doubly expansive, free from mud, water 
and roots of trees, and v hich is devoid of piercing gravel is 
an excellent ground for horses. 

That which possesses dust, muddy soil, water, grass 
and weeds, and which is free from thorns (known as dog’s 
teeth) and obstructions from the branches of big trees is an 
excellent ground for elephants. 

That which contains lakes, which is free from mounds 
and wet lands, and which affords space for turning is an 
excellent ground for chariots. 

Positions suitable for all the constituents of the army 
have been treated of. This explains the nature of the 
ground which is fit for the camp or battle of all kinds of 
the army. 

Concentration on occupied positions, in camps and 
forests ; holding the ropes (of beasts and other things) while 
crossing the rivers or when the wind is blowing hard ; de- 
struction or protection of the commissaiiat and of troops 
arriving afresh ; supervision of the discipline of the army ; 
lengthening the line of the army ; protecting the sides of the 
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ggg army ; first attack ; dispersion (of the enemy’s army) ; 
trampling it down ; defence ; seizing ; letting it out ; 
causing the army to take a different direction ; carrying the 
treasury and the princes ; falling against the rear of the 
enemy ; chasing the timid ; pursuit ; and concentration — 
these constitute the work of horses. • 

Marching in the front ; preparing the roads, camping 
grounds and path for bringing water ; protecting the sides ; 
firm standing, fording and entering into water while cros- 
sing pools of water and ascending from them ; forced entrance 
into impregnable places ; setting or quenching the fire ; the 
subjugation of one of the four constituents of the army ; 
gathering the dispersed army ; breaking a compact army ; 
protection against dangers : trampling down (the enemy’s 
army) ; frightening and driving it ; magnificence ; seizing ; 
abandoning ; destruction of walls, gates and towers ; and 
carrying the treasury— these constitute tlie work of ele- 
phants. 

Protection of the army : repelling the attack made by 
all the four constituents of the enemy’s army ; seizing and 
abandoning (positions) during the time of battle ; gathering 
a dispersed army ; breaking the compact array of the enemy’s 
army ; frightening it ; magnificence ; and fearful noise — these 
constitute the work of chariots. 

Always carrying the weapons to all places ; and fight- 
ing — these constitute the work of the infantry. 

The examination of camps, roads, bridges, wells and 
rivers ; carrying the machines, weapons, armours, instru- 
ments and provisions ; carrying away the men that are 
knocked down, along with their weapons and armours — 
these constitute the work of free labourers. 

*The king who has a small number of horses may com- 
bine bulls with horses ; likewise when he is deficient in 
elephants, he may fill up the centre of his army with mules, 
camels and carts. 

[Thus ends Chapter IV, “ Battlefields ; the Work of 
Infantry, Cavalry, Chariots and Elephants,” in Book X, 
“ Relating to War,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of 
the hundred and thirty-second chapter from the begin- 
ning.] 
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CHAPTEK V. 

The Distinctive Array of Troops in Eespect op 
Wings, Flanks, and Front; Distinction Between 
Strong and Weak Troops ; and Battle with 
Infantry, Cavalry, Chariots and Elephants. 

Having fortified a camp at the distance of five hundred 
bows he should begin to fight. Having detached 
the flower of the army and kept it on a favourable 
position not visible (to the enemy), the commauder-in-chief 
and the leader should array the rest of the army. The 
infantry should be arrayed such that the space betwetm any 
two men is a sama' {\.i angahis)-, cavalry with three 
samas ; chariots with four samas ; and elephants with 
twice or thrice as nnich space (as between any two chariots). 
With such an array free to move and having no confusion, 
one should fight. A bow means five aratnis (5 X. 54 = 120 
angulaa). Archers should be stationed at the distance of 
five bows (from one line to another) ; the cavalry at the 
distance of three bows; and chariots or elephants at the 
distance of five bows. 

The intervening space (anikasandhi) between wings, 
flanks and front of the army should be five bows. There 
must be three men to oppose a horse ipratigoddha) ; fifteen 
men or five horses to oppose a chariot or an elephant ; and 
as many (fifteen) servants {pddagopa) for a horse, a chariot 
and an elephant should be maintained. 

Three groups (nnika) of three chariots each should be 
stationed in front ; the same number on the two flanks and 
the two wings. Thus, in an array of chariots, the number 
of chariots amounts to forty-five, two hundred and twenty- 
five horses, six hundred and seventy-five men, and as many 
servants to attend upon the horses, chariots and elephants 
— this is called an even array of troops. The number of 
chariots in this array (of three groups of three chariots 
each) may be increased by two and two till the increased 
number amounts to twenty-one. Thus, this array of odd 
numbers of chariots gives rise to ten odd varieties. Thus 
the surplus of the army may therefore be distributed in the 
above manner. Two-thirds of the (surplus) chariots 
may be added to the flanks and the wings, the rest being 
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put in front. Thus the added surplus of chariots should be 
one-third less (than the number added to the flanks and 
wings) . This explains the distribution of surplus elephants 
and horses. As man}’ horses, chariots and elephants may 
be added as occasion no confusion in fighting. 

Excess of the army is called surplus {dvdpa) ; deficiency 
in infantry is called absence of surplus {pratydvdpa ) ; excess 
of any one of the four constituents of the army is akin to 
surplus (anvdvdpa ) ; excess of traitors is far from surplus 
{atyavdpa) ; in accordance with one's own resources, one 
should increase one’s army from four to eight times the 
excess of the enemy’s army or the deficiency in the enemy’s 
infantry. 

The array of elephants is explained by the array of 
chariots. An array of elephants, chariots, and horses mixed 
together may also be made : at the extremities of the circle 
(array), elephants; and on the flanks, horses and principal 
chariots. The array in which the front is occupied by ele- 
phants, the flanks by chariots, and the wings by horses is an 
array which can break the centre of the enemy’s army ; the 
reverse of this can harass the extremities of the enemy’s 
army. An array of elephants may also be made : the front 
by such elephants as are trained for war ; the flanks by 
such as are trained for riding ; and the wings by rogue 
elephants. In an array of horses, the front by horses with 
mail armour ; and the flanks and wings by horses without 
armour. In an array of infantry, men dressed in mail 
armour in front, archers in the rear, and men without 
armour on the wings ; or horses on the wings, elephants on 
the flanks, and chariots in front ; other changes may also 
be made so as to oppose the enemy's army successfully. 

The best army is that which consists of strong infantry 
and of such elephants and horses as are noted for their breed, 
birth, strength, youth, vitality, capacity to run even in old 
age, fury, skill, firmness, magnanimity, obedience, and good 
habits. 

One-third of the best of infantry, cavalry and elephants 
should be kept in front ; two-thirds on both the flanks 
and wings ; the array of the army according to the 
strength ofits constituents is in the direct order ; that which 
is arrayed mixing one-third of strong and weak troops is in 
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the reverse order. Thus, one should know all the varieties 
of arraying the army. 

Having stationed the weak troops at the extremities, 
one would be liable to the force of the enemy’s onslaught. 
Having stationed the flower of the army in front, one 
should make the wings equally strong. One-third of the 
best in the rear, and weak troops in the centre — this array 
is able to resist the enemy ; having made an array, he 
should strike the enemy with one or two of the divisions on 
the wings, flanks, and front, and capture the enemy by 
means of the rest of the troops. 

When the enemy’s force is weak, with few horses and 
elephants, and is contaminated with the intrigue of treach- 
erous ministers, the conqueror should strike it with most 
of his best troops. He should increase the numerical 
strength of that constituent of the army which is physically 
weak. He should array his troops on that side on which the 
enemy is weak or from which danger is apprehended. 

Eunning against ; running round ; running beyond ; 
running back ; disturbing the enemy’s halt ; gathering the 
troops ; curving, circling, miscellaneous operations ; re- 
moval of the rear ; pursuit of the line from the front, flanks 
and rear ; protection of the broken army ; and falling upon 
the broken army — these are the forms of waging war with 
horses. 

The same varieties with the exception of (what is 
called) miscellaneous operations ; the destruction of the 
four constituents of the army, either single or combined ; 
the dispersion of the flanks, wings and front trampling 
down ; and attacking the army when it is asleep — these 
are the varieties of waging war with elephants 

The same varieties with the exception of disturbing 
the enemy’s halt ; running against ; running back ; and 
fighting from where it stands on its own ground — these 
are the varieties of waging war with chariots. 

Striking in- all places and at all times, and striking by 
surprise are varieties of waging war with infantry. 

*In this way, he should make odd or even arrays, 
keeping the strength of the four constituents of the 
army equal. 
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^Having gone to a distance of 200 bows, the king 
should take his position together with the reserve of 
his army ; and without a reserve, he should never attempt 
to fight, for it is hy the reserved force that dispersed 
troops are collected together. 

[Thus ends Chapter V, “The Distinctive Array of 
Troops in Eespect of Wings, Flanks and Front ; Distinc- 
tion between Strong and Weak Troops; and Battle with 
Infantry, Cavalry, Chariots and Elephants,” in Book X, 
“Relating to War,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End 
of the hundred and thirty-third chapter from the begin- 
ning.] 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Array op the Army like a St.iff, a Snake, a 

Circle, or in Det.u;hed Order ; the Array op 

THE Army against that of an Enemy. 

Wings and front, capable to turn (against an enemy is 
what is called) a snake-like array {bhoga)\ the two wings, the 
tw'o flanks, the front and the reserve (form an array) accord- 
ing to the school of Brihaspati. The principal forms of the 
array of the army, such as that like a staff, like a snake, 
like a circle, and in detached order, are varieties of the 
above two forms of the array consisting of wings, flanks 
and front. 

Stationing the army so as to stand abreast, is called a 
stafl'-like array {danda). 

Stationing the army in a line so that one may follow 
the other, is called a snake-like array (bhoga). 

Stationing the army so as to face all- the directions, 
is called a circle-like array {mandala). 

Detached arrangement of the army into small bodies 
so as to enable each to act for itself, is termed an array in 
detached order (asamhata). 
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That which is of equal strength on its wings, flanks 
and front,. is a staff-like array. 

The same array is called pradara (breaking the enemy’s 
array) when its flanks are made to project in front. 

The same is called dridliaha (firm) when its wings and 
flanks are stretched back. 

The same is called asa1i)ja (irresistible) when its wings 
are lengthened. 

AVhen, having formed the wings, the front is made 
to bulge out, it is called an eagle-like array. 

The same four varieties are called “ a bow,” ” the centre 
of a bow,” “ahold,” and “ a strong hold,” when 
they are arranged in a reverse form. 

That, of which the wings are arrayed like a bow, is 
called sanjaya (victory). 

The same with projected front is called vijaya (con- 
queror) ; that which has its flanks and wings formed like a 
staff is called sthiilakarna (big ear) ; the same with its front 
made twice as strong as the conqueror, is called visdlavijaya 
(vast victory) ; that which has its wings stretched forward 
is called chamwmtikJia (face of the army) ; and the same is 
called ghashdsya (face of the fish) when it is arrayed in the 
reverse form. 

The staff-like array in which one (constituent of the 
army) is made to stand behind the other is called a pin-like 
array. 

When thi.s array consists of two such lines, it is called 
an aggregate {valaya) ; and when of four lines, it is called 
an invincible array — these are the varieties of the staff- 
like array. 

The snake-like array in which the wings, flanks and 
front are of unequal depth is called sarpasdri (serpentine 
movement), or gonuUrika (the course of a cow’s urine). 

When it consists of two lines in front and has its 
wings arranged as in the staff-like array, it is called a cart- 
like array ; the reverse of this is called a crocodile-like 
array ; the cart-like array which consists of elephants, 
horses and chariots is called varipatantaka (?) — these are 
the varieties of the snake-like array. 
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The circle-like array in which the distinction of wings, 
flanks and front is lost is called sarvatomukha (facing all 
directions), or sarvatobhadra (all auspicious), ashtdnika (one 
of eight divisions), or vijaija (victory)— these are the varie- 
ties of the circle-like array. 

That, of which the wings, flanks and front are sta- 
tioned apart is called an array in detached order ; when five 
divisions of the army are arranged in detached order, it is 
called vajra (diamond), or godha (alligator) ; -when four 
divisions, it is called udijdiiaka (park), or kdkapadi (crow’s 
foot) ; when three divisions, it is called ardhachandrika 
(half-moon), ov karkdtakasringi (?) — these are the varieties 
of the array in detached order. 

The array in which chariots form the front, elephants 
the wings, and horses the rear, is called arishta (auspicious). 

The array in which infantry, cavalry, chariots and 
elephants stand one behind the other is called achala (im- 
movable). 

The array in which elephants, horses, chariots and 
infantry stand in order one behind the other is called 
apratihata (invincible). 

Of these, the conqueror should assail the pradara by 
means of the dridliaka ; dridhaka by means of the asahya ; 
hjena (eagle-like array) by means of chdpa (an array like a 
bow) ; a hold by means of a strong-hold ; sanjaya by means 
of vijaya-, stJiulakan/a by means of visdlavijaya ; vdripa- 
tajitaka hy me^nsot sarvatobhadra. He may assail 
all kinds of arrays by means of the durjaya. 

Of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants, he should 
strike the first-mentioned with that which is subsequently 
mentioned ; and a small constituent of the army with a big 
one. 

For every ten members of each of the constituents of 
the army, there must be one commander, called padika; 
ten padikas under a sendpati ; ten sendpatis under a ndyaka 
(leader) . 

The constituents of the array of the army should be 
called after the names of trumpet sounds, flags and ensigns. 
Achievement of success in arranging the constituents of 
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the army, in gathering the forces, in camping, in marching, 
in turning back, in making onslaughts, and in the array of 
equal strength depends upon the place and time of action. . 

*By the display of the army, by secret contrivances, 
by fiery spies employed to strike the enemy engaged other- 
wise, by witch-craft, by proclaiming the conqueror’s associa- 
tion with gods, by carts, by the ornaments of elephants ; 

*by inciting traitors, by herds of cattle, by setting 
fire to the camp, by destroying the wings and the rear of 
the enemy’s army, by sowing the seeds of dissension 
through the agency of men under the guise of servants ; 

*or by telling the enemy that his fort was burnt, 
stormed, or that some one of his family, or an enemy or a 
wild chief rose in rebellion — by these and other means the 
conqueror should cause excitement to the enemy. 

*The arrow shot by an archer may or may not kill 
a single man ; but skilful intrigue devised by wise men can 
kill even those who are in the w’omb. 

[Thus ends Chapter VI, “The Array of the Army 
like a Staff, a Snake, a Circle, or in Detached Order ; The 
Array of the Army against that of an Enemy,’’ in Book X, 
“Kelating to War, ’’ of the Artha^astra of Kautilya. End 
of the hundred and thirty-fourth chapter from the beginning. 

With this ends the tenth Book “ Relating to War ’’ of 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya.] 




BOOK XI. 


THE CONDUCT OE COEPORATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Causes op Dissension; and Secret Punishment. 

T he acquisition of the help of corporations is better than the 
g_g acquisition of an army, a friend, or profits. By means 
” of conciliation and gifts, the conqueror should secure 
and enjoy the services of such corporations as are invincible 
to the enemy and are favourably disposed towards himself. 
But those who are opposed to him, he should put down by 
sowing the seeds of dissension among them and by secretly 
punishing them. 

The corporations of warriors (kshattriyasreni) of 
Kambhoja, and Surashtra, and other countries live by 
agriculture, trade and wielding weapons. 

The corporations of Lichchhivika, Vrijika, Mallaka, 
Mudraka, Kukura, Kuru, Panchala and others live by the 
title of a Raja. 

Spies, gaining access to all these corporations and find- 
ing out jealousy, hatred and other causes of quarrel among 
them, should sow the seeds of a well-planned dissension 
among them, and tell one of them : “ This man decries you.” 
Spies, under the guise of teachers {dchdrya) should cause 
childish embroils among those of mutual enmity on occa- 
sions of disputations about certain points of science, arts, 
gambling or sports. Fiery spies may occasion quarrel 
among the leaders of corporations by praising inferior 
leaders in taverns and theatres ; or pretending to be friends, 
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they may excite ambition in the minds of princes by 
praising their high birth, though they (the princes) are 
low-born ; they may prevent the superiors from interdining 
and intermarriage with others; they may persuade the 
superiors to interdine or to intermarry with inferiors ; or 
they may give publicity to the consideration of priority 
shown to inferior persons in social intercourse in the face 
of the established custom of recognising the status of other 
persons by birth, bravery and social position ; or fiery spies 
may bring about quarrel among them at night by destroy- 
ing the things, beasts, or persons concerned in some legal 
disputes. In all these disputes, the conqueror should help the 
inferior party with men and money and set them against the 
superior party. When they are divided, he should 
remove them (from their country) ; or he may gather 
them together and cause them to settle in a cultivable part 
of their own country, under the designation of “ five house- 
holds” and “ten households for when living together, 
they can be trained in the art of wielding weapons. 
Specified fines should also be prescribed against any 
treacherous combinations among them. He may install as 
the heir-apparent a prince born of a high family, but 
dethroned or imprisoned. Spies, under the guise of 
astrologers and others, should bring to the notice of the 
corporations the royal characteristics of the prince, and 
should induce the virtuous leaders of the corporations to 
acknowledge their duty to the prince who is the son of such 
and such a king and who is the hearer of their complaints. 
To those who are thus prevailed upon, the conqueror should 
send men and money for the purpose of winning over other 
partisans. On occasions of any affray spies under the guise 
of vintners, should, under the plea of the birth of a son, of 
marriage or of the death of a man, distribute as toast 
{naishechanila} hundreds of vessels of liquor adulterated 
with the juice of madana plant. Near the gates of altars 
{cliaitya), temples, and other places under the watch of 
sentinels, spies should pretend to declare their agreement 
(with the enemy of the corporations), their mission, their 
rewards, and bags of money with the golden seals of the 
enemy ; when the corporations appear before the spies, 
they may tell the corporations that they (the spies) have 
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sold themsevles to the enemy, and challenge the corpora- 
tions for war. Or having seized the draught animals and 
golden articles belonging to the corporations, they may give 
the most important of those animals and articles to the chief 
of the corporations, and tell the corporations, when asked 
for, that it was given to the chief (for the purpose of caus- 
ing quarrel among them) . 

This explains the method of sowing the seeds of dis- 
sension in camps an.d among wild tribes. 

Or a spy may tell a self-confident son of the chief of 
corporations ; “ You are the .son of such and such a king 
and are kept here under the apprehension of danger from 
enemies." When he is deluded with this belief, the 
conqueror may help him with men and money and set him 
against the corporations. When the object in view is 
realised, the conqueror may also banish him. 

Keepers of harlots or dancers, players, and actors may, 
after gaining acce.ss, excite love in the minds of the 
chiefs of corporations by exhibiting women endowed 
with bewitching youth and beauty. By causing the woman 
to go to another person or by pretending that another person 
has violently carried her off, they may bring about quarrel 
among those who love that woman ; in the ensuing affray, 
fiery spies may do their work and declare : “ Thus has he 
been killed in consequence of his love." 

A woman who has disappointed her lover and has been 
forgiven, may approach a chief and say: “This chief is 
troubling me when my mind is set upon you; when he is 
alive, I cannot stay here," and thus induce the former to 
slay the latter. 

A woman who has been violently carried off at night 
may cause the death of her violator in the vicinity of a park 
or in a pleasure house, b\' means of fiery spies or with poison 
administered by herself. Then she may declare: “This 
beloved person of mine has been killed by such and such a 
person.” 

A spy, under the garb of an ascetic, may apply to a 
lover such medical ointments as are declared to be capable 
of captivating the beloved woman and as are adulterated 

41 
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with poison ; and then he may disappear. Other spies may 
ascribe the incident to an enemy’s action. 

Widows or women, employed as spies with secret in- 
structions, may dispute among themselves about the claim 
for a deposit kept with the king, and attract the chiefs of 
the corporations (by their beauty when they present them- 
selves before the king) . 

Harlots, or a dancing woman, or a songstress may 
make an appointment to meet a lover ih some secret house ; 
and when the lover comes to the house with the desire of 
meeting her there, fiery spies may kill him or carry him off 
bound (in chains). 

A spy may tell the chief of a corporation who is fond 
of women ; “ In this village, the family of a poor man is 
bereaved (of the householder) ; his wife deserves to be the 
wife of a king ; seize her.” Half a month after she has 
been seized, an ascetic spy may accuse the chief in the 
midst of the corporation by saying : “ This man has illegally 
kept my chief wife, or sister-in-law, or sister, or daughter.” 
If the corporation punishes the chief, the conqueror may 
take the side of the corporation and set it against wicked 
persons. Fiery spies should always cause an ascetic 
spy to go abroad at night. Spies, selected suitably, 
should accuse (the chiefs) by saying : “ This man is the slayer 
of a Brahman and also the adulterer of a Brahman woman.” 

A spy, under the guise of an astrologer, may describe 
to a chief the destiny of a maiden who is at the point of 
being married to another, and say ; “ This man’s daughter 
deserves to be the wife of a king and will bring forth a son, 
destined to be a king ; purchase her with all your wealth, 
or seize her by force.” When it is not possible to secure 
her, spies should enrage the parties; but when she is 
secured, quarrel wall necessarily ensue. 

A mendicant woman may tell a chief who is fond of 
his wife : “ This (another) chief, proud of his youth, has 
sent me to entice your wife ; being afraid of him, I have 
taken with me his letter and jewellery (for your wife) ; 
your wife : is free from sin ; secret steps should be taken 
against him ; and I am very anxious (about your success).” 
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Thus in these and other kinds of brawls which have ori- 
ginated of themselves or which have been brought about by 
spies, the conqueror should help the inferior party with men 
and monej’ and set them against the wicked or cause them 
to migrate (to other parts of the country). 

Thus he should live as the only monarch of all the 
corporations ; the corporations also, under the protection of 
such a single monarch, should guard themselves against all 
kinds of treachery. 

*The chief of corporations should endear himself to all 
the people by leading a virtuous life, by controlling his 
passions, and by pursuing that course of action which is 
liked by all those who are his followers. 

[Thus ends Chapter I, “Causes of Dissension, and 
Secret Punishment,” in Book XI, “The Conduct of Corpora- 
tions,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the 
hundred and thirty-fifth chapter from the beginning. 

With this ends the eleventh Book, “ The Conduct of 
Corporations,” of the Artha^stra of Kautilya.] 




BOOK XII. 


CONCEENING A POWEEFUL ENEMY. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Duties of a Messengee. 

W HEN a king of poor resources is attacked by a powerful 
enemy, he should surrender himself together with his 
ggjj sons to the enemy and live like a reed (in the midst 
of a current of water). 

Bharadvaja says that he who surrenders himself to the 
strong, bows down before Indra (the god of rain). 

But Visalaksha says that a weak king should rather 
fight with all his resources, for bravery destroys all troubles ; 
this (fighting) is the natural duty of a Kshattriya, no matter 
whether he achieves victory or sustains defeat in battle. 

No, says Kautilya, he who bows down to all like a 
crab on the banks (of a river) lives in despair ; whoever goes 
with his small army to fight perishes like a man attempting 
to cross the sea without a boat. Hence, a weak king should 
either seek the protection of a powerful king or .maintain 
himself in an impregnable fort. 

Invaders are of three kinds : a just conqueror, a demon- 
like conqueror, and a greedy conqueror. 

Of these, the just conqueror is satisfied with mere 
obeisance. Hence, a weak king should seek his protection. 

Fearing his own enemies, the greedy conqueror is satis- 
fied with what he can safely gain in land or money. 
Hence, a weak king should satisfy such a conqueror with 
wealth. 
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The demon-like conqueror satisfies himself not merely 
by seizing the land, treasure, sons and wives of the con- 
quered, but by taking the life of the latter. Hence, a weak 
king should keep such a conqueror at a distance by offering 
him land and wealth. 

When any one of these is on the point of rising against a 
weak king, the latter should avert the invasion by making a 
treaty of peace, or by taking recourse to the battle of intrigue 
{viantrayiiddha) , or by a treacherous fight in the battle-field. 
He may seduce the enemy’s men either by conciliation or 
by giving gifts, and should prevent the treacherous proceed- 
ings of his own men either by sowing the seeds of dissen- 
sion among them or by punishing them. Spies, under con- 
cealment, may capture the enemy’s fort, country, or camp 
with the aid of weapons, poison, or fire. He may harass the 
enemy’s rear on all sides ; and he may devastate 
the enemy’s country through the help of wild 
tribes. Or he may set up a scion of the enemy's family or 
an imprisoned prince to seize the enemy’s territory. When 
all this mischief has been perpetrated, a messenger may be 
sent to the enemy (to sue for peace) ; or he may make peace 
with the enemy without offending the latter. If the enemy 
still continues the march, the weak king may sue for peace 
by offering more than one-fourth of his wealth and army, 
the payment being made after the lapse of a day and night. 

If the enemy desires to make peace on condition of the 
weak king surrendering a portion of this army, he may give 
the enemy such of his elephants and cavalry as are uncon- 
trollable or as are provided with poison; if the enemy desires 
to make peace on condition of his surrendering his chief 
men, he may send over to the enemy such portion of his 
army as is full of traitors, enemies and wild tribes under 
the command of a trusted officer, so that both his enemy 
and his own undesirable army may perish ; or he may 
provide the enemy with an army composed of fiery spies, 
taking care to satisfy his own disappointed men (before 
sending them over to the enemy) ; or he may transfer to 
the enemy his own faithful and hereditary army that is 
capable to hurt the enemy on occasions of trouble; if the 
enemy desires to make peace on condition of his paying 
certain amount of wealth, he may give the enemy such 
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precious articles as do not find a purchaser or such raw 
products as are of no use in w'ar ; if the enemy desires to 
make peace on condition of his ceding a part of his land, 
he should provide the enemy with that kind of land which 
he can recover, which is always at the mercy of another 
enemy, which possesses no protective defences, or which 
can he colonized at considerable cost of men and money ; 
or he may make peace, surrendering his whole state except 
his capital. 

should so contrive as to make the enemy accept 
that which another enemy is likely to carry off by force ; 
and he should take care more of his person than of his 
wealth, for of what interest is perishing wealth ? 

[Thus ends Chapter I, “ The Duties of a Messenger, 
and Request tor Peace,” in Book XII, “ Concerning a 
Powerful Enemy,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of 
the hundred and thirty-sixth chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER II. 

Battle of Intrigue. 

If the enemy does not keep peace, he should be 
told:— 

“ These kings perished by surrendering themselves to 
the aggregate of the six enemies ; it is not worthy of you 
to follow the lead of these unwise kings ; be mindful of 
virtue and wealth ; those who advise you to brave danger, 
sin and violation of wealth, are enemies under the guise of 
friends ; it is danger to fight with men who are reckless of 
their own lives ; it is sin to cause the loss of life on both 
sides ; it is violation of wealth to abandon the wealth at 
hand and the friend of no mean character (meaning the 
addresser himself); that king has many friends whom he will 
set against you with the same wealth (that is acquired with 
your help at my expense), and who will fall upon you 
from all sides ; that king has not lost his influence over the 
Circle of the inadliyama and neutral States ; but you have 
lost that power over them who are, therefore, waiting for 
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an opportunity to fall upon you ; patiently bear the loss 
of men and money again ; break peace with that friend ; 
then we shall be able to remove him from that stronghold 
over which he has lost his influence. Hence, it is not 
worthy of you to lend your ear to those enemies with the 
face of friends, to expose your real friends to trouble, to 
help your enemies to attain success, and to involve yourself 
in dangers costing life and wealth.” 

If without caring tor the advice, the enemy proceeds 
on his own way, the weak king should create disalfection 
among the enemy’s people b\' adopting such measures as 
are explained in the chapters, “ The Conduct of Corpora- 
tions,” ^ and “ Enticement of the enemy by secret contri- 
vances.”" He should also make use of fiery spies and 
poison. Against what is described as deserving protection 
in the chapter, “ Safety of his own person,” ^ fiery spies 
and poisoners should be employed (in the enemy’s court). 
Keepers of harlots should excite love in the minds of the 
leaders of the enemy’s army by exhibiting women endowed 
with youth and beauty. Fiery spies should bring about 
quarrels among them when one or two of them have fallen 
in love. In the affray that ensues they should prevail upon 
the defeated party to migrate elsewhere or to proceed to 
help the master (of the spies) in the invasion undertaken 
by the latter. 

Or to those who liave fallen in love, spies, under the 
383 ascetics, may administer poison under the 

plea that the medical drugs given to them are capable 
of secui'ing the object of love. 

A spy, under the guise of a merchant, may, under the 
plea of winning the love of an immediate maid-servant of 
the beautiful queen (of the enemy), shower wealth upon 
her and then give her up. A spy in the service of the 
merchant may give to another spy, employed as a servant 
of the maid-servant, some medical drug, telling the latter 
that (in order to regain the love of the merchant), the drug 
may be applied to the person of the merchant (by the 
maid-servant). On her attaining success (the maid-servant) 


■ Chapter 1, Book X. 

Chapter 2, Book XIII. 
- Chapter 21, Book I. 
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may inform the queen that the same drug may be applied 
to the person of the king (to secure his love), and then 
change the drug for poison. 

A spy, under the guise of an astrologer, may gradually 
delude the enemy’s prime minister with the belief that he 
is possessed of all the physiognomical characteristics of a 
king ; a mendicant woman may tell the minister’s wife 
that she has the characteristics of a queen and that she 
will bring forth a prince ; or a woman, disguised as the 
minister’s wife, may tell him that, “ The king is troubling 
me ; and an ascetic woman has brought to me this letter 
and jewellery.” 

Spies, under the guise of cooks, may, under the 
pretence of the king’s (the enemy’s) order, take some 
covetable wealth (to the minister) meant for use in an 
immediate expedition. A spy under the guise of a merchant 
may, by some contrivance or other, take possession of that 
wealth and inform the minister of the readiness of all the 
preparations (for the expedition). Thus by the employ- 
ment of one, two, or three of the strategic means, the 
ministers of each of the combined enemies may be induced 
to set out on the expedition and thus to be away from the 
inimical kings. 

Spies, under the service of the officer in charge of the 
enemy’s waste lands, may inform the citizens and country 
people residing in the enemy’s fortified towns of the condi- 
tion of the officer’s friendship with the people, and say : 
‘"The officer in charge of the waste lands tells the warriors and 
departmental officers thus : — ‘ The king has hardly escaped 
from danger and scarcely returns with life. Do not hoard up 
oQ» your wealth and thereby create enemies ; if so, you 
will all be put to death.” When all the people 
are collected together, fiery spies may take the citizens out 
of the town and kill their leaders, saying : “ Thus will be 
treated those who do not hear the officer in charge of the 
waste lands.’’ On the waste lands under the charge of the 
officer, the spies may throw down weapons, money and 
ropes bespattered with blood. Then other spies may 
spread the news that the officer in charge of the waste 
lands destroys the people and plunders them. Similarly, 
spies may cause disagreement between the enemy’s 
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collector-general and the people. Addressing the servants of 
the collector-general in the centre of the village at night, 
fiery spies may say : “ Thus will be treated those who sub- 
ject the people to unjust oppression.” When the fault of 
the collector-general or of the officer in charge of the waste 
lands is widely known, the spies may cause the people to 
slay either of them, and employ in his place one of his 
family or one who is imprisoned. 

^Spreading the false news of the danger of the enemy, 
they (spies) may set fire to the harem, the gates of the 
town and the store-house of grains and other things, and 
slay the sentinels who are kept to guard them. 

[Thus ends Chapter II, “The Duties of a Messenger 
and Battle of Intrigue,” in Book XII, “ Concerning a 
Powerful Enemy,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of 
“Battle of Intrigue.” End of the hundred and thirty- 
seventh chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER III. 

Slaying the Commander-in-Chief and Inciting 
A Circle of States. 

Spies in the service of the king (the enemy) or of his corn-tiers 
may, under the pretence of friendship, say in the presence 
of other friends that the king is angry with the chiefs 
of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants. When 
their men are collected together, fiery spies, having 
guarded themselves against night watches, may, under the 
pretence of the king’s (the enemy’s) order, invite the chiefs to 
a certain house and slay the chiefs when returning from the 
house. Other spies in the vicinity may say that it has been 
the king’s (the enemy’s) order to slay them. Spies may 
also tell those who have been banished from the country : 
“ This is just what we foretold ; for personal safety, you may 
go elsewhere.” 

Spies may also tell those who have not received what 
they requested of the king (the enemy) that the officer in 
charge of waste lands has been told by the king : “ Such and 
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such a person has begged of me what he should not de- 
mand; I refused to grant his request; he is in conspiracy 
with my enemy. So make attempts to put him down.” 
Then the spies may proceed in their usual way. 

Spies may also tell those who have been granted their 
request by the king (the enemy) that the officer in 
charge of waste lands has been told by the king; “ Such and 
such persons have demanded their due from me ; I have 
granted them all their requests in order to gain their con- 
fidence. But they are conspiring with my enemy. So 
make attempts to put them down.” Then the spies may 
proceed in their usual way. 

Spies may also tell those who do not demand their due 
from the king that the officer in charge of waste lands has 
been told: “ Such and such persons do not demand their due 
from me. What else can be the reason than their suspicion 
about my knowledge of their guilt ? So make attempts to 
put them down.” Then the spies may proceed in their 
usual way. 

This explains the treatment of partisans. 

A spy employed as the personal servant of the king 
(the enemy) may inform him that such and such ministers 
of his are being interviewed by the enemy’s servants. When 
he comes to believe this, some treacherous persons may be 
represented as the messengers of the enemy, specifying as 
■‘this is that.” 

The chief officers of the army may be induced by 
386 land and gold to fall against their own men 

and secede from the enemy (their king). If one of 
the sons of the commander-in-chief is living near or inside 
the fort, a spy may tell him: ‘‘You are the most worthy son; 
still you are neglected; why are you indifferent ‘r* Seize your 
position by force ; otheiAvise the heir-apparent will destroy 
you.” 

Or some one of the family (of the commander-in- 
chief or the king), or one who is imprisoned may be bribed 
in gold and told : “ Destroy the internal strength of the 
enemy, or a portion of his force in the border of his coun- 
try.” 

Or having seduced wild tribes with rewards of wealth 
and honour, they may be incited to devastate the enemy’s 
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country. Or the enemy's rear-enemy may be told : “I am, 
as it were, a bridge to you all ; if I am broken like a rafter, 
this king will drown you all; let us, therefore, combine and 
thwart the enemy in his march.” Accordingly, a message 
may be sent to individual or combined states to the effect : 
“ After having done with me, this king will do his work of 
you: beware of it. 1 am the best man to be relied upon.” 

'In order to escape from the danger from an immediate 
enemy, a king should frequently send to a madhyama or a 
neutral king (whatever would please him) ; or one may put 
one’s whole property at the enemy’s disposal. 

[Thus ends Chapter III, “ Slaying the Commander-in- 
Chief and Inciting a Circle of States,” in Book XII, “Con- 
cerning a Powerful Enemy,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 
End of the hundred and thirty-eighth chapter from the 
beginning.] 


CHAPTER IV. 

Spies with Weapons, Fire, and Poison; and De- 

STHUCTION OF SUPPLV, STORES AND GRANARIES. 

The conqueror's spies who are residing as traders in the ene- 
my's forts, and those who are living as cultivators in the 
enemy's villages, as well as those who are living as 
' cowherds or ascetics in the district borders of the ene- 
my’s country may send through merchants, information to 
another neighbouring enemy, or a wild chief, or a scion of the 
enemy's family, or an imprisoned prince that the enemy’s 
country is to be captured. When their secret emissaries 
come as invited, they are to be pleased with rewards of 
wealth and honour and shewn the enemy’s w'eak points;, 
and with the help of the emissaries, the spies should strike 
the enemy at his weak points. 

Or having put a banished prince in the enemy's camp, 
a spy disguised as a vintner in the service of the enemy, 
may distribute as a toast hundreds of vessels of liquor mix- 
ed with the juice of the madana plant; or, for the first day, 
he may distribute a mild or intoxicating variety of liquor, 
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and on the following days such liquor as is mixed with poi- 
son ; or having given pure liquor to the officers of the enemj^’s 
army, he may give them poisoned liquor when they are in 
intoxication. 

A spy, employed as a chief officer of the enemy’s army, 
may adopt the same measures as those employed by the 
vintner. 

Spies, disguised as experts in trading in cooked flesh, 
cooked rice, liquor, and cakes, may vie with each other in 
proclaiming in public the sale of a fresh supply of their 
special articles at cheap price and may sell the articles mix- 
ed with poison to the attracted customers of the enemy. 

Women and children may receive in their poisoned 
vessels, liquor, milk, curd, ghee, or oil from traders in those 
articles, and pour those fluids back into the vessels of the 
traders, saying that at a specified rate the whole may be sold 
to them. Spies, disguised as merchants, may purchase the 
above articles, and may so contrive that servants, attending 
upon the elephants and horses of the enemy, may make use 
of the same articles in giving rations and grass to those 
rtoj. animals. Spies, under the garb of servants, 
may sell poisoned grass and water. Spies, let 
off as traders in cattle for a long time, may leave 
herds of cattle, sheep, or goats in tempting places so 
as to divert the attention of the enemy from the attack 
which they (the enemy) intend to make ; spies as 
cowherds may let off such animals as are ferocious among 
horses, mules, camels, buffaloes and others beasts, having 
smeared the eyes of those animals with the blood of 
a musk-rat {chuclnmdari ) ; spies as hunters may let off cruel 
beasts from traps ; spies as snake charmers may let off high- 
ly poisonous snakes; those who keep elephants may let off 
elephants (near the enemy’s camp) ; those who live by mak- 
ing use of fire may set fire (to the camp, etc.). Secret spies 
may slay from behind the chiefs of infantry, cavalry, chariots 
and elephants, or they may set fire to the chief residences of 
the enemy. Traitors, enemies and wild tribes, employed 
for the pm-pose, may destroy the enemy’s rear or obstruct 
his reinforcement; or spies, concealed in forests, may enter 
into the border of the enemy’s country, and devastate it ; or 
they may destroy the enemy’s supply, stores, and other 
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things, when those things are being conveyed on a narrow 
path passable by a single man. 

Or in accordance with a preconcerted plan, they may, 
on the occasion of a night-battle, go to the enemy’s capital, 
and blowing a large number of trumpets, cry aloud : “We 
have entered into the capital, and the country has been 
conquered.” After entering into the king’s (the enemy’s) 
palace, they may kill the king in the tumult; when the king 
begins to run from one direction to another, Mlechchhas, 
wild tribes, or chiefs of the army, lying in ambush (sattra), 
or concealed near a pillar or a fence, may slay him ; or spies, 
under the guise of hunters, may slay the king when he is 
directing his attack, or in the tumult of attack following the 
plan of treacherous fights. Or occupying an advantageous 
position, they may slay the enemy when he is marching in 
a narrow path passable by a single man, or on a mountain, 
or near the trunk of a tree, or under the branches of a banian 
tree, or in water ; or they may cause him to be carried off 
by the force of a current of water let off by the destruction 
of a dam across a river, or of a lake or pond; or they may 
destory him by means of an explosive fire or poisonous snake 
when he has entrenched himself in a fort, in a desert, in a 
forest, or in a valley. He should be destroyed with fire 
when he is under a thicket; with smoke when he is in a 
desert; with poison when he is in a comfortable place; with 
crocodile and other cruel beasts when he is in water ; or they 
may slay him when he is going out of his burning house. 

*By means of such measures as are narrated in the chap- 
ggg tci', “Enticenient of the Enemy by Secret Means’’^ 
or by any other measures, the enemy should be caught 
hold of in places to which he is confined or from which he 
is attempting to escape. 

[Thus ends Chapter IV, “ Spies with Weapons, Fire 
and Poison ; and Destruction of Supply, Stores and Grana- 
ries,” in Book XII, “ Concerning a Powerful Enemy,” of the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the hundred and thirty- 
ninth chapter from the beginning.] 


Chapter 1, Book XIII. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Capture op the Enemy by Means op Secret Contri- 
vances OR BY Means op the Army; and Complete 
Victory. 

Contrivances to kill the enemy may be formed in those 
places of worship and visit, which the enemy, under the 
influence of faith, frequents on occasions of worshipping 
gods, and of pilgrimage. 

A wall or a stone, kept by mechanical contrivance, 
may, by loosening the fastenings, be let to fall on the head 
of the enemy when he has entered into a temple ; stones and 
weapons may be showered over his head from the topmost 
storey ; or a door-panel may be let to fall ; or a huge rod kept 
over a wall or partly attached to a wall may be made to fall 
over him ; or weapons kept inside the body of an idol may be 
thrown over his head ; or the floor of those places where he 
usually stands, sits, or walks may be besprinkled with poison 
mixed with cow-dung or with pure water; or under the 
plea of giving him flowers, scented powders, or of causing 
scented smoke, he may be poisoned; or by removing the 
fastenings made under a cot or a seat, he may be made to 
fall into a pit containing pointed spears ; or when he is 
eager to escape from impending imprisonment in his own 
country, he may be led away to fall into the hands of a wild 
tribe or an enemy waiting for him not far from his country ; 
or when he is eager to get out of his castle, he may be like- 
wise misled or made to enter an enemy’s country w’hich is 
to be restored (to the conqueror) ; the enemy’s people should 
also be kept under the protection of sons and brothers (of 
the conqueror) in some forts on a mountain, or in a forest, 
or in the midst of a river separated from the enemy’s 
country by wild tracts of lands. 

Measures to obstruct the movements of the enemy are 
explained in the chapter, “The Conduct of a Conquered 
King.’’^ 

Grass and firewood should be set on fire as far as a yoja- 
390 na (S^’j miles) ; water should be vitiated and caused to 


1 Chapter 15, Book VII. 
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flow away ; mounds, wells, pits and thorns (outside the fort 
wall) should be destroyed ; having widened the mouth of the 
underground tunnel of the enemy’s fort, his stores and 
leaders may be removed; the enemy may also be likewise 
carried off ; when the underground tunnel has been made 
by the enemy for his own use, the water in the ditch out- 
side the fort may be made to flow into it; in suspicious 
places along the parapet (of the enemy’s fort) and in the 
house containing a well outside the fort, empty pots or 
bronze vessels may be placed in order to find out the di- 
rection of the wind (blowing from the underground tunnel) ; 
when the direction of the tunnel is found out, a counter- 
tunnel may be formed ; or having opened the tunnel, it may 
be filled with smoke or water. 

Having arranged for the defence of the fort by a scion 
of his family, the enemy may run in an opposite direction 
where it is possible for him to meet with friends, relatives, 
or wild tribes, or with his enemy’s treacherous friends of 
vast resources, or where he may separate his enemy from 
the latter’s friends, or where he may capture the enemy’s 
rear, or country, or where he may prevent the transport of 
supplies to his enemy, or whence he may strike his enemy 
by throwing down trees at hand, or where he can find means 
to defend his own country or to gather reinforcements for 
his hereditary army; or he may go to any other country 
whence he can obtain peace on his own terms. 

His enemy's (the conqueror's) allies may send a mission 
to him, saying; “This man, your enemy, has fallen into our 
hands; under the plea of merchandise or some presentation, 
send gold and a strong force ; we shall either hand over to 
you your enemy bound in chains, or banish him.” If he 
approves of it, the gold and the army he may send may be 
received (by the conqueror). 

Having access to the enemy’s castle, the officer in 
charge of the boundaries (of the enemy’s country) may lead 
a part of his force and slay the enemy in good faith ; 
under the plea of destroying a people in some place, he may 
take the enemy to an inimical army; and having led the 
enemy to the surrounded place, he may slay the enemy in 
good faith. 
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A pretending friend may send information to an outsider : 
391 “ stored in the fort (of 

the enemy) have been exhausted; a fresh supply of 
them is expected to reach the fort at such and such a place 
and time; seize it by force.” Then traitors, enemies, or wild 
tribes, or some other persons, specially appointed for the 
purpose, may send a supply of poisoned grains, oil, jaggery, 
and salt to the fort. This explains the seizure of all kinds 
of supply. 

Having made peace \yith the conqueror, he may give 
the conqueror part of the gold promised and the rest grad- 
ually. Thus he may cause the conqueror’s defensive 
forces to be slackened and then strike them down with fire, 
poison or sword ; or he may win the confidence of the con- 
queror’s courtiers deputed to take the tribute. 

Or if his resources are exhausted, he may run away 
abandoning his fort ; he may escape through a tunnel or 
through a hole newly made or by breaking the parapet. 

Or having challenged the conqueror at night, he may 
successfully confront the attack ; if he cannot do this, he 
may run away by a side path ; or disguised as a heretic, he 
may escape with a small retinue ; or he may be carried off 
by spies as a corpse ; or disguised as a woman, he may 
follow a corpse (as it were, of her husband to the cremation 
ground) ; or on the occasion of feeding the people in honour 
of gods or of ancestors or in some festival, he may make 
use of poisoned rice and water, and having conspired with 
his enemy’s traitors, he may strike the enemy with his 
concealed army ; or when he is surrounded in his fort, he 
may lie concealed in a hole bored into the body of an idol 
after eating sacramental food and setting up an altar ; or he 
may lie in a secret hole in a wall, or in a hole made in the 
body of an idol in an underground chamber ; and when he is 
forgotten, he may get out of his concealment through a 
tunnel, and, entering into the palace, slay his enemy while 
sleeping, or loosening the fastenings of a machine (yantra), 
he may let it fall on his enemy ; or when his enemy is lying in 
a chamber which is besmeared with poisonous and explosive 
ggg substances or which is made of lac, he may set fire to it. 
Fiery spies, hidden in an underground chamber, or in 
a tunnel, or inside a secret wall, may slay the enemv when 

42 
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the latter is carelessly amusing himself in a pleasure park 
or any other place of recreation ; or spies under concealment 
may poison him ; or women under concealment may throw 
a snake, or poison, or fire or poisonous smoke over his per- 
son when he is asleep in a confined place ; or spies, having 
access to the enemy’s harem, may, when opportunities 
occur, do to the enemy whatever is found possible on the 
occasion, and then get out unknown. On such occasions, 
they should make use of the signs indicative of the purpose 
of their society. 

^Having by means of trumpet sounds called together 
the sentinels at the gate as well as aged men and other 
spies stationed b_v others, the enemy may completely carry 
out the rest of his work. 

[Thus ends Chapter V, “ Capture of the Enemy by 
Means of Secret Contrivances or by Means of the Army ; 
and Complete Victory,” in Book XII, “ Concerning a 
Powerful Enemy,” of the Artha^stra of Kautilya. End of 
the hundred and fortieth chapter from the beginning. 

With this ends the twelfth Book, “ Concerning a 
Powerful Enemy,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

Sowing the Seeds op Dissension. 

W HEN the conqueror i.s desirous of seizing an enemy’s vil* 
lage, he should infuse enthusiastic spirit among his own 
men and frighten his enemy’s people by giving publicity to 
his power of omniscience and close association with gods. 

Proclamation of his omniscience is as follows : — reject- 
ion of his chief officers when their secret, domestic and 
other private affairs are known ; revealing the names of 
traitors after receiving information from spies specially 
employed to find out such men ; pointing out the impolitic 
aspect of any course of action suggested to him; and 
pretensions to the knowledge of foreign affairs by means 
of his power to read omens and signs invisible to others 
when information about foreign affairs is just received 
through a domestic pigeon which has brought a sealed 
letter. 

Proclamation of his association with gods is as follows : — 
ggg Holding conversation with, and worshipping, the 
spies who pretend to be the gods of fire or altar when 
through a tunnel they come to stand in the midst of fire, 
altar, or in the interior of a hollow image ; holding conversa- 
tion with, and worshipping, the spies who rise up from water 
and pretend to be the gods and goddesses of Nrigas (snakes) ; 
placing under water .at night a mass of sea-foam mixed with 

42 * 
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burning oil, and exhibiting it as the spontaneous outbreak of 
fire, when it is burning in a line ; sitting on a raft in water, 
which is secretly fastened by a rope to a rock ; such magi- 
cal performance in water as is usually done at night by bands 
of magicians, using the sack of abdomen or womb of water 
animals to hide the head and the nose, and applying to the 
nose the oil, prepared from the entrails of red spotted deer 
and the serum of the flesh of the crab, crocodile, porpoise 
and otter ; holding conversation, as though, with women of 
Varuna (the god of water), or of Naga (the snake-god) when 
they are performing 'magical tricks in water ; and sending 
out volumes of smoke from the mouth on occasions of 
anger4 

Astrologers, sooth-sayers, horologists, story-tellers, 
{Paurdnika) , as well as those who read the forebodings of 
every moment, together with spies and their disciples, in- 
clusive of those who have witnessed the wonderful perform- 
ances of the conqueror should give W'ide publicity to the 
power of the king to associate with gods throughout his 
territory. Likew ise in foreign countries, they should spread 
the new's of gods appearing before the conqueror and of his 
having received from heaven weapons and treasure. Those 
who are well versed in horary and astrology and the science 
of omens should proclaim abroad that the conqueror is a 
successful expert in explaining the indications of dreams 
and in understanding the language of beasts and birds. 
They should not only attribute the contrary to his enemy, 
but also show to the enemy’s people the shower of firebrand 
(idkd) with the noise of drums (from the sky) on the day 
of the birth-star of the enemy. 

The conqueror’s chief messengers, pretending to be 
friendly towards the enemy, should highly speak of the 
conqueror’s respectful treatment of visitors, of the strength 
of his army, and of the likelihood of impending destruction 
of his enemy’s men. They should also make it known to 
the enemy that under their master, both ministers and 
soldiers are equally safe and happy, and that their master 
treats his servants with parental care in their weal or woe. 

1 These and other magical tricks, employed by ancient kings for political 
purposes, satisfactorily explain the origin and growth of Puarhnic Mythology. 
No one can believe them as real miracles in the face of Chanakya’s plain state- 
ment of the tricks:. 
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By these and other means, they should win over the 
enemy’s men as pointed out above, and as we are going to 
treat of them again at length : — 

They should characterise the enemy as an ordinary 
donkey towards skilful persons ; as the branch of lakucha 
CArtocarpus Lacucha) broken to the officers of his army ; as a 
crab on the shore to anxious persons ; as a downpour of light- 
nings to those who are treated with contempt ; as a reed, a 
barren tree, or an iron ball, or as false clouds to those who 
_g^ are disappointed; as the ornaments of an ugly woman 
to those who are disappointed in spite of their wor- 
shipful service ; as a tiger’s skin, or as a trap of death to 
his favourites ; and as eating a piece of the wood of pllu 
(Careya-Arborea), or as churning the milk of a she-camel 
or a she-donkey (for butter' to those who are rendering to 
him valuable help. 

When the people of the enemy are convinced of this, 
they may be sent to the conqueror to receive wealth and 
honour. Those of the enemy who are in need of money 
and food should be supplied with an abundance of those 
things. Those who do not like to receive such things may 
be presented with ornaments for their wives and children. 

When the people of the enemy are suffering from 
famine and the oppression of thieves and wild tribes, the 
conqueror’s spies should sow the seeds of dissension among 
them, saying : “ Let us request the king for favour, and go 
elsewhere if not favoured.” 

*When they agree to such proposals, they should be 
supplied with money, grains, and other necessary help ; 
thus, much can be done by sowing the seeds of dissension. 

[Thus ends Chapter I, “ Sowing the Seeds of Dis- 
sension,’’ in Book XIII, ‘‘Strategic Means to Capture a 
Fortress,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. Fnd of the 
hundred and forty-first chajiter from the beginning.] 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Enticement of Kings by Seceet Contrivances. 

An ascetic, with shaved head or braided hair and living 
in the cave of a mountain, may pretend to be four hundred 
years old, and, followed by a number of disciples with braid- 
ed hair, halt in the vicinity of the capital city of the enemy. 
The disciples of the ascetic may make presentations of roots 
and fruits to the king and his ministers and invite them to 
pay a visit to the venerable ascetic. On the arrival of the 
king on the spot, the ascetic may acquaint him with the 
history of ancient kings and their states, and tell him : 
“ Every time when I complete the course of a hundred 
years, I enter into the fire and come out of it as a fresh 
youth (bald). Now, here in your presence, I am going to 
enter into the fire for the fourth time. It is highly neces- 
sary that you may be pleased to honour me with your pre- 

ggg souce Rt thc tTOO. Please request three boons.” When 
the king agrees to do so, he may be requested to come 
and remain at the spot with his wives and children for seven 
nights to witness the sacrificial performance. When he 
does so, he may be caught hold of. 

An ascetic, with shaved head or braided hair, and fol- 
lowed by a number of disciples with shaved heads or braided 
hair, and pretending to be aware of whatever is contained in 
the interior of the earth, may put in the interior of an ant- 
hill either a bamboo stick wound round with a piece of 
clpth drenched in blood and painted with gold dust, or a 
hollow golden tube into which a snake can enter and re- 
main. One of the disciples may tell the king : “ This 
ascetic can discover blooming treasure trove.” When he 
asks the ascetic (as to the veracity of the statement), the 
latter should acknowledge it, and produce a confirmatory 
evidence (by pulling out the bamboo stick) ; or having kept 
some more gold in the interior of the ant-hill, the ascetic 
may tell the king ; “ This treasure trove is guarded by a 
snake and can possibly be taken out by performing neces- 
sary sacrifice. When the king agrees to do so, he may be 
recjuested to come and remain . . . (as before). . 
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When an ascetic, pretending to be able to find out 
hidden treasure trove, is seated with his body burning 
with magical fii e at night in a lonely place, his disciples 
may bring the liing to see him and inform the king that 
the ascetic can find out treasure trove. While engaged in 
performing some work at the request of the king, the latter 
may be requested to come and remain at the spot for seven 
nights ... (as before). 

An accomplished ascetic may beguile a king by his 
knowledge of the science of magic known as jamhhaka, and 
request him to come and remain ... (as before). 

An accomplished ascetic, pretending to have secured 
the favour of the powerful guardian deity of the country, 
may often beguile the king’s chief ministers with his won- 
derful performance and gradually impose upon the king. 

Any person, disguised as an ascetic and living under 
water or in the interior of an idol entered into through a 
tunnel or an underground chamber, may be said by his dis- 
ciples to be Varuna, the god of water, or the king of snakes, 
and shown to the king. While going to accomplish what- 
ever the king may desire, the latter may be requested to 
come and remain ... (as before.) 

An accomplished ascetic, halting in the vicinity of the 
396 invite the king to witness the person 

(of his enemy) when he comes to witness the invoca- 
tion of his enemy’s life in the image to be destroyed, he may 
be murdered in an unguarded place. 

Spies, under the guise of merchants come to sell horses, 
may invite the king to e.xamine and purchase any of the 
animals. While attentively examining the horses, he may 
be murdered in the tumult or trampled down by horses. 

Getting into an altar at night in the vicinity of the 
capital city of the enemy and blowing through tubes or 
hollow reeds the fire contained in a few pots, some fiery 
spies may shout aloud : “ We are going to eat the flesh of 
the king or of his ministers ; let the worship of the gods go 
on.” Spies, under the guise of sooth-sayers and horologists 
may spread the news abroad. 

Spies, disguised as Nagas (snake-god_s)_and with their 
body besmeared with burning oil (fejdnataila) , may stand in 
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the centre of a sacred pool of water or of a lake at night, 
and sharpening their iron swords or spikes, may shout aloud 
as before. 

Spies, wearing coats formed of the skins of bears and 
sending out volumes of smoke from their mouth, may pre- 
tend to be demons, and after circumambulating the city 
thrice from right to left, may shout aloud as before at a 
place full of the horrid noise of antelopes and jackals ; or 
spies may set fire to an altar or an image of a god covered 
with a layer of mica besmeared with burning oiP at night, 
and shout aloud as before. Others may spread this news 
abroad ; or they may cause (by some contrivance or other) 
blood to flow out in floods from revered images of gods. 
Others may spread this news abroad and challenge any bold 
or brave man to come out to witness this flow of divine blood. 
Whoever accepts the challenge may be beaten to death by 
others with rods, making the people believe that he was kil- 
led by demons. Spies and other witnesses may inform the 
king of this wonder. Then spies, disguised as sooth- 
sayers and astrologers may prescribe auspicious and 
expiatory rites to avert the evil consequences which would 
otherwise overtake the king and his country. When the 
king agrees to the proposal he may be asked to perform in 
person special sacrifices and offerings with special mantras 
every night for seven days. Then (while doing this, he 
may be slain) as before. 

In order to delude other kings, the conqueror may him- 
self undertake the performance of expiatory rites to avert 
such evil consequences as the above and thus set an ex- 
ample to others. 

In view of averting the evil consequences of unnatural 
occurrences, he (the conqueror) may collect money (from 
his subjects). 

When the enemy is fond of elephants, spies may 
delude him with the sight of a beautiful elephant reared by 
the officer in charge of elephant forests. When he desires 
to capture the elephant, he may be taken to a remote deso- 
late part of the forest, and killed or carried off as a prisoner. 
This explains the fate of kings addicted to hunting. 


* See Chapter 2, Book XIV. 
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When the enemy is fond of wealth or women, he may 
be beguiled at the sight of rich and beautiful widows 
brought before him with a plaint for the recovery of a 
deposit kept by them in the custody of one of their kins- 
men ; and when he comes to meet with a woman at night 
as arranged, hidden spies may kill him with weapons or 
poison. 

When the enemy is in the habit of paying frequent 
visits to ascetics, altars, sacred pillars (stupa), and images of 
gods, spies hidden in underground chambers or in sub- 
terranean passages, or inside the walls, may strike him 
down. 

^Whatever may be the sights or spectacles which 
the king goes in person to witness ; wherever he may 
engage himself in sports or in swimming in water ; 

^wherever he may be careless in uttering such 
words of rebuke as “ Tut” or on the occasions of sacrificial 
performance or during the accouchement of women or at 
the time of death or disease (of some person in the palace), 
or at the time of love, sorrow, or fear ; 

*whatever may be the festivities of his own men, which 
the king goes to attend, wherever he is unguarded, 
or during a cloudy day, or in the tumultuous con- 
course of people ; 

*or in an assemldy of Brahmans, or whenever 
he may go in person to see the outbreak of fire, or when he 
is in a lonely place, or when he is putting on dress or orna- 
ments, or garlands of flower, or when he is lying in his bed 
or sitting on a seat ; 

*or when he is eating or drinking, on these and other 
occasions, spies, together with other persons previously 
hidden at those places, may strike him down at the sound of 
trumpets. 

•Wnd they may get out as secretly as they came 
there with the pretence of witnes.sing the sights ; thus it 
is that kings and other persons are enticed to -come out and 
be captured. 

[Thus ends Chapter II, “ Enticement of Kings by 
Secret Contrivances,” in Book XIII, “Strategic means to 
Capture a Fortress,” of the Artha^stra of Kautilya. End of 
the hundred and forty-second chapter from the beginning.] 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

The Work of Spies in a Siege. 

The conqueror may dismiss a confidential chief of a 
corporation. The chief may go over to the enemy as a 
friend and offer to supply him with recruits and other help 
collected from the conqueror’s territory ; or followed by a 
band of spies, the chief may please the enemy by destroying 
a disloyal village or a regiment or an ally of the conqueror 
and by sending as a present the elephants, horses, and dis- 
affected persons of the conqueror’s army or of the latter’s 
ally ; or a confidential chief officer of the conqueror may 
solicit help from a portion of the territory (of the enemy) , 
or from a corporation of people {sreni) or from wild tribes ; 
and when he has gained their confidence, he may send 
them down to the conqueror to be routed down on the 
occasion of a farcical attempt to capture elephants or wild 
tribes. 

This explains the work of ministers and wild chiefs 
under the mission of the conqueror. 

After making peace with the enemy, the conqueror may 
dismiss his own confidential ministers. They may request 
the enemy to reconcile them to their master. When the 
enemy sends a messenger for this purpose, the conqueror 
may rebuke him and say : “ Thy master attempts to sow 
the seeds of dissension between myself and my ministers ; 
ggg SO tliou shouW uot come here again.” Then one 
of the dismissed ministers may go over to the enemy, 
taking with him a band of spies, disaffected people, traitors, 
brave thieves, and wild tribes who make no distinction 
between a friend and a foe. Having secured the good 
graces of the enemy, the minister may propose to him the 
destruction of his officers, such as the boundary-guard, wild 
chief, and commander of his army, telling him : These 
and other persons are in concert with your enemy.” Then 
these persons may be put to death under the unequivocal 
orders of the enemy. 

The conqueror may tell his enemy : “ A chief with a power- 
ful army means to offend us, so let us combine and put him 
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down ; you may take possession of his treasury or terri- 
tory.” When the enemy agrees to the proposal and comes 
out honoured by the conqueror, he may be slain in a tumult 
or in an open battle with the chief (in concert with the con- 
queror). Or having invited the enemy to be present as a 
thick friend on the occasion of a pretended gift of territory, 
or the installation of the heir-apparent, or the performance 
of some expiatory rites, the conqueror may capture the 
enemy. Whoever withstands such inducements may be 
slain by secret means. If the enemy refuses to meet any 
man in person, then also attempts may be made to kill 
him by employing his enemy. If the enemy likes to march 
alone with his army, but not in company with the con- 
queror, then he may be hemmed in between two forces and 
destroyed. If, trusting to none, he wants to march alone 
in order to capture a portion of the territory of an assail- 
able enemy, then he may be slain by employing one of his 
enemies or any other person provided with all necessary 
help. When he goes to his subdued enemy for the purpose 
of collecting an army, his capital may be captured. Or he 
may be asked to take possession of the territory of another 
enemy or a friend of the conqueror ; and w'hen he goes to 
seize the territory, the conqueror may ask his (the con- 
queror’s) friend to offend him (the conqueror), and then 
enable the friend to catch hold of the enemy. These and 
other contrivances lead to the same end. 

When the enemy is desirous of taking possession of 
the territory of the conqueror’s friend, then the conquerer 
may, under the pretence of compliance, supply the enemy 
with army. Then having entered into a secret concert 
with the friend, the conqueror may pretend to be under- 
troubles and allow himself to be attacked by the enemy 
combined with the neglected friend. Then, hemmed from 
two sides, the enemy may be killed or captured alive to 
distribute his territory among the conqueror and his 
friend. 

If the enemy, helped by his friend, shuts himself in an 
... impregnable fort, then his neighbom-ing enemies may- 
be employed to lay waste his territory. If he attempts 
to defend his territory by his army, that army may be annihi- 
lated. If the enemy and his ally cannot be separated, then 
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each of these may be openly asked to come to an agreement 
with the conqueror to seize the territory of the other. Then 
they will, of course, send such of their messengers as are 
termed friends and recipients of salaries from two states to 
each other with infonnation ; “ This king (the conqueror), 
allied with my army, desires to seize thy territory.” Then 
one of them may, with enragement and suspicion, act as 
before (i.e., fall upon the conqueror or the friend). 

The conqueror may dismiss his chief officers in charge 
of his forests, country parts, and army, under the pretence 
of their intrigue with the enemy. Then going over to the 
enemy, they may catch hold of him on occasions of war, 
siege, or any other troubles ; or they may sow the seeds of 
dissension between the enemy and his party, corroborating 
the causes of dissension by producing witnesses specially 
tutored. 

Spies, disguised as hunters, may take a stand near the 
gate of the enemy’s fort to sell flesh, and make friendship 
with the sentinels at the gate. Having informed the 
enemy of the arrival of thieves on two or three occasions, 
they may prove themselves to be of reliable character and 
cause him to split his army into two divisions and to 
station them in two different parts of his territory. When 
his villages are being plundered or besieged, they may tell 
him that thieves are come very near, that the tumult is 
very great, and that a large army is required. They may 
take the army supplied, and surrendering it to the com- 
mander laying waste the villages, return at night with a 
part of the commander’s army, and cry aloud at the gate 
of the fort that the thieves are slain, that the army has 
returned victorious, and that the gate may be opened. 
When the gate is opened by the w'atchmen under the 
enemy’s order or by others in confidence, they may strike 
the enemy with the help of the army. 

Painters, carpenters, heretics, actors, merchants, and 
other disguised spies belonging to the conqueror's army may 
also reside inside the fort of the enemy. Spies, disguised 
as agriculturists, may supply them with weapons taken in 
carts loaded with firewood, grass, grains, and other com- 
modities of commerce, or disguised as images and flags of 
gods. Then spies, disguised as priests, may announce 
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to the enemy, blowing their conch-shells and beating their 
drums, that a besieging army, eager to destroy all, and 
armed with weapons, is coming closely behind them. 
Then in the ensuing tumult, they may surrender the fort- 
gate and the towers of the fort to the army of the con- 
queror or disperse the enemy’s army and bring about his 
fall. 

Or taking advantage of peace and friendship with the 
enemy, army and weapons may be collected inside the 
enemy’s fort by spies disguised as merchants, caravans, 
processions leading a bride, merchants selling horses, 
pedlars trading in miscellaneous articles, purchasers or 
sellers of grains, and as ascetics. These and others are the 
spies aiming on the life of a king. 

The same spies, together with those described in 
“Eemoval of thorns”^ may, by employing thieves, destroy 
the dock of the enemy’s cattle or merchandise in the 
vicinity of wild tracts. They may poison, with the juice of 
the madana plant, the food-stuffs and beverage kept, as 
previously arranged, in a definite place for the enemy’s 
cowherds, and go out unknown. When the cowherds show 
signs of intoxication in consequence of - their eating the 
above food-stuffs, spies, disguised as cowherds, merchants, 
and thieves, may fall upon the enemy’s cowherds, and carry 
off the cattle. 

Spies disguised as ascetics with shaved head or braided 
hair and pretending to be the worshippers of god, 
Sankarshana, may mix their sacrificial beverage with the 
juice of the madaiia plant (and give it to the cowherds), and 
carry off the cattle. 

A spy, under the guise of a vintner, may, on the occa- 
sion of procession of gods, funeral rites, festivals, and other 
congregations of people, go to sell liquor and present the 
cowherds with some liquor mixed with the juice of the 
madana plant. Then others may fall upon the intoxicated 
cowherds (and carry off the cattle). 

*Those spies, who enter into the wild tracts of the 
enemy with the intention of plundering his villages, and 


See Book IV. 
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who, leaving that work, set themselves to destroy the 
enemy, are termed spies under the garb of thieves. 

[Thus ends Chapter III, “The Work of Spies in a 
Siege,” in Book XIII, “ The Strategic Means to Capture 
a Fortress,” of the Artha^stra of Kautilya. End of the 
hundred and forty-third chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEE IV. 

The Operation of a Siege. 

Eeduction (of the enemy) must precede a siege. The terri- 
been conquered should be kept so 
peacefully that it might sleep without any fear. 
When it is in rebellion, it is to be pacified by bestowing re- 
wards and remitting taxes, unless the conqueror means to 
quit it. Or he may select his battle fields in a remote part of 
the enemy’s territory, far from the populous centres ; for, in 
the opinion of Kautilya, no territory deserves the name of a 
kingdom or country unless it is full of people. When a people 
resist the attempt of the conqueror, then he may destroy 
their stores, crops, and granaries, and trade. 

*By the destruction of trade, agricultural produce, and 
standing crops, by causing the people to run away, and by 
slaying their leaders in secret, the country will be denuded 
of its people. 

When the conqueror thinks ; “ My army is provided . 
with abundance of staple corn, raw materials, machines, 
weapons, dress, labourers, ropes and the like, and has a 
favourable season to act, whereas my enemy has an un- 
favourable season and is suffering from disease, famine and 
loss of stores and defencive force, while his hired troops as 
well as the army of his friend are in a miserable condition,” 
— then he may begin the siege. 

Having well guarded his camp, transports, supplies 
and also the roads of communication, and having dug up a 
ditch and raised a . rampart round his camp, he maj vitiate 
the water in the ditches round the enemy’s fort, or empty 
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the ditches of their water or fill them with water if empty, 
and then he may assail the rampart and the parapets by 
making use of underground tunnels and iron rods. If the 
ditch {dvdram) is very deep, he may fill it up with soil. If 
it is defended by a number of men, he may destroy it by 
means of machines. Horse soldiers may force their passage 
through the gate into the fort and smite the enemy. Now 
and then in the midst of tumult, he may offer terms to the 
enemy by taking recourse to one, two, three, or all of the 
strategic means. 

Having captured the birds such as the vulture, crow, na- 
ptri, bhdsa, parrot, mdina, and pigeon which have their nests 
in the fort- walls, and having tied to their tails inflammable 
powders (agniyoga), he may let them fly to the forts. If 
the camp is situated at a distance from the fort 
and is provided with an elevated post for archers and 
their flags, then the enemy’s fort may be set on fire. Spies, 
living as watchmen of the fort, may tie inflammable powder 
to the tails of mongooses, monkeys, cats and dogs and let 
them go over the thatcRed roofs of the houses. A splinter 
of fire kept in the body of a dried fish may be caused to be 
carried oft by a monkey, or a crow, or any other bird (to 
the thatched roofs of the houses). 

Small balls prepared from the mixture of sarala (Pinus 
Longifolia), devaddru (deodS,r), piUitrina (stinking grass), 
guggulu (Bdellium), sriveshtaka (turpentine), the juice of 
sarja (Vatica Eobusta), and Idksha (lac) combined with dungs 
of an ass, camel, sheep, and goat are inflammable (agni- 
dharanah, i.e., such as keep fire.) 

The mixture of the powder of priyala (Chironjia 
Sapida), the charcoal oiavalguja (oanyza, serratula, anthel- 
mintica), madhuchchhishta (wax), and the dung of a horse, 
ass, camel, and cow is an inflammable powder to be hurled 
against the enemy. 

The powder of all the metals (sarvaloha) as red as fire, 
or the mixture of the powder of kumbhi (gmelia arberea, 
sisa (lead), trapu (zinc), mixed with the charcoal powder of 
the flowers of pdribhadraka (deodar), paldsa (butea fron- 
dosa), and hair, and with oil, wax, and turpentine, is also 
an inflammable powder. 
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A stick of visvdsaghdti painted with the above mixture 
and wound round with a bark made of hemp, zinc, and lead, 
is a fire-arrow (to be hurled against the enemy) . 

When a fort can be captured by other means, no at- 
tempt should be made to set fire to it ; for fire cannot be 
trusted; it not only offends gods, but also destroys the 
people, grains, cattle, gold, raw materials and the like. 
Also the acquisition of a fort with its property all destroyed, 
is a source of further loss. Such is the aspect of a siege. 

When the conqueror thinks; “I am well provided wjth 
all necessary means and with workmen whereas my enemy 
is diseased, with officers proved to be impure under 
temptations, with unfinished forts and deficient stores, 
allied with no friends, or with friends inimical at heart,i’ 
then he should consider it as an opportune moment to take 
up arms and storm the fort. 

"When fire, accidental or intentionally kindled, breaks 
out ; when the enemy’s people are engaged in a sacrificial 
performance, or in witnessing speotacles or the troops, or 
in a quarrel due to the drinking of liquor; or when the 
enemy’s army is too much tired by daily engagements in 
battles and is reduced in strength in consequence of the 
slaughter of a number of its men in a number of battles; 
when the enemy’s people wearied from sleeplessness have 
fallen asleep ; or on the occasion of a cloudy day, of floods, 
or of a thick fog or snow, general assault should be made. 

Or having concealed himself in a forest after abandon- 
ing the camp, the conqueror may strike the enemy when the 
latter comes out. 

A king pretending to be the enemy’s chief friend or 
ally, may make the friendship closer wdth the besieged, and 
send a messenger to say : “ This is thy weak point ; these 
are thy internal enemies ; that is the weak point of the 
besieger; and this person (who, deserting the conqueror, is 
now coming to thee) is thy partisan.” When this partisan 
is returning with another messenger from the enemy, the 
conqueror should catch hold of him, and, having published 
the partisan’s guilt, should banish him, and retire from the 
siege operations. Then the pretending friend may tell the 
besieged : “ Come out to help me, or let us combine and strike 
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the besieger.” Accordingly, when the enemy comes out, he 
may be hemmed between the two forces (the conqueror’s 
force and the pretending friend’s force) and killed or 
captured alive to distribute his territory (between the con- 
queror and the friend). His capital city may be razed to 
the ground ; and the flower of his army made to come out 
and destroyed. 

This explains the treatment of a conquered enemy or 
wild chief. 

Either a conqiaered enemy or the chief of a wild tribe 
(in conspiracy with the conqueror) may info'.’m the besieged: 
“With the intention of escaping from a disease, or from the 
attack in his weak point by his enemy in the rear, or from 
a rebellion in his army, the conqueror seems to be thinking 
of going elsewhere, abandoning the siege.” When the 
enemy is made to believe this, the conqueror may set fire 
to his camp and retire. Then the enemy coming out may 
be hemmed ... as before. 

Or having collected merchandise mixed with poison, 
the conqueror may deceive the enemy by sending 
® ' that merchandise to the latter. 

Or a pretending ally of the enemy may send a mes- 
senger to the enemy, asking him : “ Come out to smite the 
conqueror already struck by me.” When he does so, he 
may be hemmed ... as before. 

Spies, disguised as friends or relatives and with pass- 
ports and orders in their hands, may enter the enemy’s fort 
and help to its capture. 

Or a pretending ally of the enemy may send informa- 
tion to the besieged ; “lam going to strike the besieging 
camp at such a time and place; then you should also fight 
along with me.” When the enemy does so, or when he 
comes out of his fort after witnessing the tumult and uproar 
of the besieging army in danger, he may be slain as before. 

Or a friend or a wild chief in friendship with the enemy 
may be induced and encouraged to seize the land of the 
enemy when the latter is besieged by the conqueror. When 
accordingly any one of them attempts to seize the enemy’s 
territory, the enemy’s people or the leaders of the enemy’s 
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traitors may be employed to murder him (the friend or the 
wild chief) ; or the conqueror himself may administer poison 
to him. Then another pretending friend may inform the 
enemy that the murdered person was a fratricide (as he 
attempted to seize the territory of his friend in troubles). 
After strengthening his intimacy with the enemy, the pre- 
tending friend may sow the seeds of dissension between 
the enemy and his officers and have the latter hanged. 
Causing the peaceful people of the enemy to rebel, he may 
put them down, unknown to the enemy. Then having 
taken with him a portion of his army composed of furious 
wild tribes, he may enter the enemy’s fort and allow it to 
be captured by the conqueror. Or traitors, enemies, wild 
tribes and other persons who have deserted the enemy, 
may, under the plea of having been reconciled, honoured 
and rewarded, go back to the enemy and allow the fort to 
be captured by the conqueror. 

Having captured the fort or having returned to the 
camp after its capture, he should give quarter to those of 
the enemy’s army who, whether as lying prostrate in the 
field, or as standing with their back turned to the conqueror, 
or with their hair dishevelled, with their weapons thrown 
down or with their body disfigured and shivering under 
fear, surrender themselves. After the captured fort is 
cleared of the enemy’s partisans and is well guarded by the 
conqueror’s men both within and without, he should make 
his victorious entry into it. 

Having thus seized the territory of the enemy close to his 
country, the conqueror should direct his attention to 
that of the madhyama king; this being taken, he 
should catch hold of that of the neutral king. This is the first 
way to conquer the world. In the absence of the madhyama 
and neutral kings, he should, in virtue of his own excellent 
qualities, win the hearts of his enemy’s subjects, and then 
direct his attention to other remote enemies. This is the 
second way. In the absence of a Circle of States (to be 
conquered), he should conquer his friend or his enemy by 
hemming each between his own force and that of his enemy 
or that of his friend respectively. This is the third way. 

Or he may first put down an almost invincible imme- 
diate enemy. Having doubled his power by this victory. 
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he may go against a second enemy ; having trebled his power 
by this victory, he may attack a third. This is the fourth 
way to conquer the world. 

Having conquered the earth with its people of distinct 
castes and divisions of religious life, he should enjoy it by 
governing it in accordance with the duties prescribed to 
kings. 

^Intrigue, spies, winning over the enemy’s people, 
siege, and assault are the five means to capture a fort. 

[Thus ends Chapter IV, “ The Operation of a Siege 
and Storming a Fort,” in Book XIII, “ Strategic Means 
to Capture a Fortress,” of the Arthasdstra of Kautilya. 
End of the hundred and forty-fourth chapter from the 
beginning.] 


CHAPTEE V. 

Eestoration of Peace in a Conquered Country. 

The expedition which the conqueror has to undertake 
may be of two kinds : in wild tracts or in single villages 
and the like. 

The territory which he acquires may be of three kinds : 
that which is newly acquired, that which is recovered (from 
an usurper) and that which is inherited. 

Having acquired a new territory, he should cover the 
enemy’s vices with his own virtues, and the enemy’s virtues 
by doubling his own virtues, by strict observance of his own 
duties, by attending to his works, by bestowing rewards, by 
remitting taxes, by giving gifts, and by bestowing honours. 
He should follow the friends and leaders of the people. He 
should give rewards, as promised, to those who deserted the 
enemy for his cause; he should also offer rewards 
to them as often as they render help to him ; for 
whoever fails to fulfil his promises becomes untrustworthy 
both to his own and his enemy’s people. Whoever acts 
against the will of the people will also become unreliable. 
He should adopt the same mode of life, the same dress, 

4:3* 
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language, and customs as those of the people. He should 
follow the people in theii’ faith with which they celebrate 
their national, religious and congregational festivals or 
amusements. His spies should often bring home to the 
mind of the leaders of provinces, villages, castes, and 
corporations the hurt inflicted on the enemies in contrast 
with the high esteem and favour, with which they are 
treated by the conqueror, who finds his own prosperity in 
theirs. He should please them by giving gifts, remitting 
taxes; and providing for their security. He should always 
hold religious life in high esteem. Learned men, orators, 
charitable and brave persons should be favoured with gifts 
of land and money and with remission of taxes. He should 
release all the prisoners, and afford help to miserable, help- 
less, and diseased persons. He should prohibit the 
slaughter of animals for half a month during the period of 
Chaturmasya (from July to September), for four nights 
during the full moon, and for a night on the day of the 
birth-star of the conqueror or of the national star. He 
should also prohibit the slaughter of females and young 
ones (yonibdlavadham) as well as castration. Having 
abolished those customs or transactions which he might 
consider either as injurious to the growth of his revenue and 
army or as unrighteous, he should establish righteous trans- 
actions. He should compel born thieves as well as the 
Mlechchhas to change their habitations often and reside in 
many places. Such of his chief officers in charge of the forts, 
country parts, and the army, and ministers and priests as are 
found to have been in conspiracy with the enemy should also 
be compelled to have their habitations in different places on 
the borders of the enemy’s country. Such of his men as 
are capable to hurt him, but are convinced of their own fall 
with that of their master, should be pacified by secret 
remonstrance. Such renegades of his own country as are 
captured along with the enemy should be made to reside 
in remote corners. Whoever of the enemy’s family is 
capable to wrest the conquered territory and is taking 
shelter in a wild tract on the border, often harassing the 
conqueror, should be provided with a sterile portion of 
territory or with a fourth part of a fertile tract on the con- 
dition of supplying to the conqueror a fixed amount of 
ihoney and a fixed number of troops, in raising which he 
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may incm.- the displeasure of the people and may be 
destroyed by them. Whoever has caused excitement to 
the people or incurred their displeasure should be removed 
and placed in a dangerous locality. 

Having recovered a lost territory, he should hide those 
408 owing to which he lost it. and increase 

those virtues by which he recovered it. 

With regard to the inherited territory, he should cover 
the vices of his father, and display his own virtues. 

*He should initiate the observance of all those customs, 
which, though righteous and practised by others, are not 
observed in his own country, and give no room for the 
practice of whatever is unrighteous, though observed by 
others. 

[Thus ends Chapter V, “ Restoi’ation of Peace in a 
Conquered Country,” in Book XIII, “ Strategic Means to 
Capture a Fortress,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End 
of the hundred and forty-fifth chapter from the beginning. 

With this ends the thirteenth Book “ Strategic Means 
to Capture a Fortress,” of the Artha^stra of Kautilya.] 




BOOK XIV. 


SECEET MEANS. 


CHAPTEE I. 

Means to Injure an Enemy. 

I N order to protect the institution of the four castes, such 
measures as are treated of in secret science shall be applied 
against the wicked. Through the instrumentality of such 
men or women of Mlechchha class as can put on disguises 
appropriate to different countries, arts, or professions, or as 
can put on the appearance of a hump-backed, dwarfish, or 
short-sized person, or of a dumb, deaf, idiot, or blind per- 
son, kdlakilta and other manifold poisons should be 
administered in the diet and other physical enjoyments of 
the wicked. Spies lying in wait or living as inmates (in 
the same house) may make use of weapons on occasions of 
royal sports or musical and other entertainments. Spies, 
under the disguise of night-walkers {rdtrichdri) or of fire- 
keepers {agni-jivi) may set fire (to the houses of the 
wicked) . 

The powder (prepared from the carcass) of animals such 
as chitra (?), bheka (frog), kaimdimjaka (?), krikana 
{perdix sylvatika), panchakiishtha (?), and satapadi (centi- 
pede) ; or of animals such as uchchitinga (crab), kambali {'?}, 
krikaldsa (lizard) with the powder of the bark of satakanda 
{Phyalis Flexuosa) ; or of animals such as grihagaulika (a 
small house-lizaz’d) , andhdhika (a blind snake), krakanthaka 
(a kind of partridge), putikita (a stinking insect), and 
gomdrika (?) combined with the juice of bhalldtaka 
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409 ('Seweca/’pits Anacarflium) , aud oalgaha (?) ; — the 
smoke caused by burning the above powders causes 
instantaneous death. 

^ Any of the (above) insects may be heated with a black 
snake and prigangii (panic seed) and reduced to powder. 
This mixture, when burnt, causes instantaneous death. 

The powder prepared from the roots of dhdmdrgava 
ilii§a foetida) and gdiudhdna (?) mixed with the powder of 
the flower of bhalldtaka {Semecarpus Anucardium) causes, 
when administered, death in the course of half a month. 
The root of vgdghdta (casta fstida) reduced to powder 
with the flower of bhalldtaka (Semecarpiis Anacardium) 
mixed with the essence of an insect (kUa) causes, when 
administered, death in the course of a month. 

As much as a kald (16th of a tola) to men ; twice as 
much to mules and horses ; and four times as much to 
elephants and camels. 

The smoke caused by burning the powder of satakarda- 
ma (?), uchchitinga (crab), karavira (nerium odorum), 
katutumbi (a kind of bitter gourd), and fish together with 
the chaff of the grains of madana (?) and kodrava (paspalam 
scrobiculatum), or with the chaff of the seeds of hastikarna 
(castor oil tree) and pafa-sa (butca frondosa) destroys animal 
life as far as it is carried off by the wind. 

The smoke caused by burning the powder of putikifa 
(a stinking insect), fish, katutumbi (a kind of bitter gourd), 
the bark of satakardama (?), and indragopa (the insect 
Cochineal), or the powder of putikifa, kshudrdrdlu (the resin 
of the plant, sliorea robusta), and hemaviddri (?) mixed 
with the powder of the hoof and horn of a goat causes blind' 
ness. 

The smoke caused by burning the leaves oiputikaranja 
iguilandina bonducella), yellow arsenic, realgar, the seeds 
of gunja (abrus precatorius), the chaff of the seeds of red 
cotton, dsphota (a plant, carega arborea), khdcha (salt ?), and 
the dung and urine of a cow causes blindness. 

The smoke caused by burning the skin of a snake, the 
dung of a cow and a horse, and the head of a blind snake 
causes blindness. 
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The smoke caused by bui-ning the powder made of the 
mixture of the dung and mine of pigeons, frogs, flesh-eating 
animals, elephants, men, and boars, the chafl' and powder 
of barley mixed with kdsisa (green sulphate of iron), rice, 
the seeds of cotton, kiitaja {nerium antidysentericum), and 
kosdtaki (lu^a pentandm) , cow’s urine, the root of hhdndi 
{hydroeotyle asiatica), the powder of nimha {nimba ineria), 
sigru Qiyperanthera morimga) , phanirjaka (a kind of tulasi 
plant), kshibapiluka (ripe coreya arhorea), |ind hlidnga (a 
common intoxicating drug), the skin of a snake and fish, 
and the powder of the nails and tusk of an elephant, all 
mixed with the chaff of madana and kodravd {paspahim 
scrohiculatiim) , or with the chaff of the seeds of hastikania 
(castor oil tree) and paldsa (butea frondosa) causes instan- 
taneous death wherever the smoke is carried oft' by the 
wind. 

When a man who has kept his eyes secure with the appli- 
cation of ointment and medicinal water burns, on the 
occasion of the commencement of a battle and the as- 
sailing of forts, the roots of kdli (tragia involucrata), kushljia 
(coiius), nada (a kind of reed) and satdvari {ct'-peragus racemo- 
sus), or the powder of (the skin of) a snake, the tail of a pea- 
cock, krikaija (a kind of partridge), and panchaktishtha (?), 
together with the chaff as previously described or with wet 
or dry chaff, the smoke caused thereby destroys the eyes of 
all animals. 

The ointment prepared by mixing the excretion of 
sdrikd {mama), kapota (pigeon), baka (crane), and baldka 
(a kind of small crane) wdth the milk of kdkshiva {hyperan- 
thera moriinga), piliika (a species of careya arborea) and 
snuhi {euphorbia) causes blindness and poisons water. 

The mixture of yaoaka (a kind of barley), the root of 
sdla {achyrantes triandria), the fruit of madana (dattura 
plant'?), the leaves of jdti (nutmeg?), and the urine of a 
man mixed with the powder of the root of plaksha (fig 
tree), and viddri (liquorice), as well as the essence of the 
decoction of musta (a kind of poison) , udumbara (glomerous 
fig tree), and kodrava {paspalam scrobiculatum) or with the 
decoction of hastikania (castor oil tree) and paldsa {butea 
frondosa) is termed the juice of madana {madanayoga). 
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The mixture of the powders of sringi {aiis beiula), 
gaujnevrilislia {?), kantakdra {solanum xanthocarpum) , and 
maijurapadi (?), the powder of gunja seeds, IdnguU (jusseina 
repens), vishamulilia (?), and ingiidi (heart-pea), and the 
powder of karavira (oleander), akshipiluka {careya arborea ) , 
arka plant, and mrigamdrini (?) combined with the decoc- 
tion of madana and kodrava or with that of hastikarna and 
paldsa is termed madana mixture (madanayoga) . 

The combination of (the above two) mixtures poisons 
grass and water when applied to them. 

The smoke caused by burning the mixture of the 
powders of krikana (a kind of partridge), krikaldsa (lizard), 
grihagaulika (a small house-lizard) and andhdhika (a blind 
snake) destroys the" eyes and causes madness. 

The (smoke caused by burning the) mixture of 
krikaldsa and grihagaulika causes leprosy. 

The smoke caused by burning the same mixture 
together with the entrails of chitrabheka (a kind of frog 
of variegated colour), and madhu {celtis orientalis ?), causes 
gonorrhoea. 

The same mixture wetted with human blood causes 
consumption. 

The powder of diishivisha (?), madana (dattura plant ?), 
and kodrava {paspalam scrobiculatum) destroys the tongue. 

The mixture of the powder of mdtrivdkaka (?), jaliika 
(leech), the tail of a peacock, the eyes of a frog, and pilukd 
(careya arborea) causes the disease known as vishuchika. 

The mixture of panchakushtha (?), kaundinyaka (?), 
^11 rdjavriksha (cassia fistula), and madhupushpa (bas- 
sia lati folia) and madhu (honey?) causes fever. 

The mixture prepared from the powder of the knot of 
the tongue of bhdja (?), and nakiila (mongoose) reduced to 
a paste with the milk of a she-donkey causes both dumb- 
ness and deafness. 

The proportion of a dose to bring on the desired defor- 
mities in men and animals in the course of a fortnight or a 
month is as laid down before. 

Mixtures become very powerful when, in the case of 
drugs, they are prepared by the process of decoction ; and 
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in the case of animals, by the process of making powders ; 
or in all cases by the process of decoction. 

Whoever is pierced by the arrow prepared from the 
grains of sdlmali (bombcij: heptaphijllion) and viddri (liquo- 
rice) reduced to powder and mixed with the powder of 
mulavatsandbha (a kind of poison) and smeared over with 
the blood of chuchiindari (musk-rat) bites some ten other 
persons who in their turn bite others. 

The mixture prepared from the flowers of bhalldtaka 
(semecarpus anacardiuvi) , ydtudhdna (?), dhdmdrgava {achij- 
ranthes aspera), and bdna (sal tree) mixed with the powder 
of eld (large cardamom), kdksJii (red aluminous earth), 
guggulu (bdellium), and hdldhala (a kind of poison) 
together with the blood of a goat and a man causes biting 
madness. 

When half a dharana of this mixture together with 
flour and oil-cakes is thrown into water of a reservoir 
measuring a hundred bows in length, it vitiates the whole 
mass of water ; all the fish swallowing or touching this 
mixture become poisonous ; and whoever drinks or touches 
this water will be poisoned. 

No sooner does a person condemned to death pull out 
from the earth an alligator or iguana (godhd) which, with 
three or five handfuls of both red and white mustard seeds, 
is entered into the earth than he dies at its sight. 

When, on the days of the stars of krittikd or bhamni 
and following the method of performing fearful rites, an 
oblation with a black cobra emitting froth at the shock of 
lightning or caught hold of by means of the sticks of a tree 
struck by lightning and perfumed is made into the fire, 
that fire continues to burn unquenchably. 

*An oblation of honey shall be made into the fire 
fetched from the house of a blacksmith ; of spirituous liquor 
into the fire brought from the house of a vintner ; of clarified 
butter into the fire of a sacrificer (?) ; 

*of a garland into the fire kept by a sacrificer with one 
wife ; of mustard seeds into the fire kept by an adulte- 
rous woman; of curds into the fire kept during the 
birth of a child ; of rice-grain into the fire of a sacrificer; 
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*of flesh into the tire kept by a chandala ; of human 
flesh into the tire burning in cremation grounds ; an obla- 
tion of the serum of the flesh of a goat and a man shall be 
made by means of a sacrificial ladle into the fire which is 
made of all the above fires ; 

*rej)eating the mantras addressed to the fire, an 
oblation of the wooden pieces of rdjavriksha (cassia fistula) 
into the same fire. This fire will unquenchably burn 
deluding the eyes of the enemies. 

Salutation to Aditi, salutation to Ammiati, salutation 
to Sarasvati and- salutation to the Sun; oblation to Agni, 
oblation to soma, oblation to the earth, and oblation to the 
atmosphere. 

[Thus ends Chapter I, “Means to Injure an Enemy,” 
in Book XIV, “Secret Means,” of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya. End of the hundred and forty-sixth chapter 
from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER II. 

WONOERFCL AND UeLUSIVE CONTRIVANCES. 

A DOSE of the powder of sirisha {mimosa sirisa), udum- 
bara (glomerous fig-tree), and sami (acacia suma) mixed 
with clarified butter, renders fasting possible for half a 
month ; the scum prepared from the mixture of the root 
of kasenika (a kind of water-creeper), utpala (costas), and 
sugar-cane mixed with ht-sa (water-lily), diirua (grass), milk, 
and clarified butter enables a man to fast for a month. 

The powder of mdsha (phraseolus radiatus), yava 
(barely), kuluttha (horae-gram) and the root of darbha 
(sacrificial grass) mixed with milk and clarified butter ; the 
milk of calli (a kind of creeper) and clarified butter derived 
from it and mixed in equal proportions and combined with 
the paste prepared from the root of sdla (shorea robusta) 
and prisnipanji (hedysarum lagopodioides), when drunk 
with milk ; or a dose of milk mixed with clarified butter 
and spirituous liquor, both prepared from the above sub- 
stances, enables one to fast for a month. 
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The oil prepared from mustard seeds previously kept 
for seven nights in the urine of a white goat will, when used 
(externally) after keepiiig the oil inside a large bitter gourd 
for a month and a half, alter the colour of both biped and 
quadruped animals. 

The oil extracted from white mustard seeds mixed with 
, the barley-corns contained in the dung of a white 
donkey, which has been living for more than seven 
nights on a diet of butter, milk and l^arlt^y, causes alteration 
in colour. 

The oil prepared from mustard seeds which have been 
previously kept in the urine and duid dung of any of the 
two animals, a white goat and a white donkey, causes (when 
applied) such white colom’ as that of the fibre of arha plant 
or the down of a (white) bird. 

The mixture of the dung of a white cock and ajagara 
(boa-constrictor) causes white colour. 

The pastry made from white mustard seeds kept for 
seven nights in the urine of a white goat mixed with butter- 
milk, the milk of arka planf, salt, and grains [dhdnya), 
causes, when applied for a fortnight, white colour. 

The paste, prepared from white mustard seeds which 
have been previously kept within a large bitter gourd and 
with clarified butter prepared from the milk of valli (a 
creeper) for half a month, makes the hair white. 

*A bitter gourd, a stinking insect (piUikita), and a white 
house-lizard ; when a paste prepared from these is applied 
to the hair, the latter becomes as white as a conch-shell. 

When any part of the body of a man is rubbed over 
with the pastry (kalka) prepared from tinduka (glutimm) 
and ariahta (soap-berry), together with the dung of a cow, 
the part of the body being also smeared over with the juice 
of bhalldtaka (seviecarpus anacardium), he will catch leprosy 
in the course of a month. 

(The application of the paste prepared from) gunja 
seeds kept previously for seven nights in the mouth of a 
white cobra or in the mouth of a house-lizard brings on 
leprosy. 
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External application of the liquid essence of the egg of 
a parrot and a cuckoo brings on leprosy. 

The pastry or decoction prepared ivomprUjala {chironjia 
sapida or intis vinifera '?) is a remedy for leprosy. 

Whoever eats the mixture of the powders of the roots 
of kukkuta (marsilia dentata), kosdtaki {duffa pentandra), 
and satdvari (asperagus racemosiis) for a month will become 
white. 

Whoever bathes in the decoction of vata (banyan tree) 
and rubs his body with the paste prepared from sahachara 
(yellow harleria) becomes black. 

Sulphuret of arsenic and red arsenic mixed with the oil 
extracted from sajcima (a kind of bird) and kanka (a 
vulture) causes blackness. 

The powder of khadyota (fire-fly) mixed with the oil 
of mustard seeds emits light at night. 

The powder of khadyota (fire-fly) and gandhpada 
(earth-worm) or the powder of ocean animals mixed with 
the powder of hhringa {malabathrmn) , kapcUa (a pot-herb), 
and khadira (mimosa catechu), and karnikdra (pentapetes 
acerifolia), combined with tKe oil of sakuna (a bird) and 
kanka (vulture), is tejanachunia (ignition powder). 

When the body of a man is rubbed over with the powder 
of the charcoal of the bark of pdrihhadraka (erythrina 
indica) mixed with the serum of the flesh of manduka (a 
frog), it can be burnt with fire (without causing hurt). 

The body which is painted with the pastry (kalka) 
prepared from the bark of pdribhadraka (erythrina indica) 
and sesamum seeds burns with fire. 

The ball prepared from the powder of the charcoal of 
the bark of pilu (careya arborea) can be held in hand and 
burnt with fire. 

When the body of a man is smeared over with the 
serum of the flesh of a frog, it burns wdth fire (with no hurt) . 

When the body of a man is smeared over with the above 
serum as well as with the oil extracted from the fruits of 
kusa (jicus religiosa), and drnra (mango tree), and when 
the pow’der prepared from an ocean frog (samdura manduki), 
phenaka (sea-foam), and sarjarasa (the juice of ratica 
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rohiista) is sprinkled over the bodj-, it burns with fire (with- 
out being hurt) . 

When the body of a man is smeared over with sesamum 
oil mixed with equal quantities of the serum of the flesh of 
a frog, crab, and other animals, it can burn with fire (with- 
out hm-t). 

The body which is smeared over with the serum of the 
flesh of a frog burns with fire. 

The body of a man, which is rubbed over with the 
powder of the root of bamboo (venu) and saivdla (aquatic 
plant), and is smeared over with the serum of the flesh of 
a frog, burns with fire. 

Whoever has anointed his legs with the oil extracted 
from the paste prepared from the roots oi pdribhadraka 
(p.rythrina indica), pratibala (?), vanjula (a kind of ratan or 
tree), vaj7-a (andropogo7i muricatwn or euphorbia), and 
kadali (banana), mixed with the serum of the flesh of a 
frog, can walk over fire (without hurt). 

*Oil should be extracted from the paste prepared 
from the roots of pratibala, vanjula and pdribhadraka, all 
growing near water, the paste being mixed with the serum 
of the flesh of a frog. 

*Having anointed one’s legs with this oil, one can 
walk over a white-hot mass of fire as though on a bed of 
roses. 

When birds such as a hamsa (goose), krauncha (heron), 
mayilra (peacock) and other large swimming birds 
are let to fly at night with a burning reed attached to 
their tail it presents the appearance of a fire-brand falling 
from the sky {ulkd). 

Ashes caused by lightning quench the fire. 

When, in a fireplace, kidney beans {mdsha) wetted 
with the menstrual fluid of a woman, as w^ell as the roots of 
vajra {aiidropogon muricatuin) and kadali (banana), wetted 
with the serum of the flesh of a frog are kept, no grains 
can be cooked there. 

Cleansing the fire place is its remedy. 

By keeping in the mouth a ball-like piece of piht {careya 
arberea) or a knot of the root of linseed tree {suvarchala) 
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with fire inserted within the mass of the hall and wound 
round with threads and cotton (picJm), volumes of smoke 
and fire can he breathed out. 

When the oil extracted from the fruits of kusa {ficus 
religiosa) and dmra (mango) is poured over the fire, it hums 
even in the storm. 

Sea-foam wetted with oil and ignited keeps burning 
when floating on water. 

The fire generated by churning the bone of a monkey 
by means of a bamboo stick of white and black colour 
(kalmdshavenu) burns in water instead of being quenched. 

There will burn no other fire where the fire generated 
by churning, by means of a bamboo stick of white and black 
colour, the left side rib-bone of a man killed by a weapon 
or put to the gallows; or the fire generated by churning 
the bone of a man or woman by means of the bone of another 
man is circumambulated thrice from right to left. 

*When the paste prepared from the animals such as 
chuchundari (musk-rat), khanjarita (?) and khdrakita (?), 
with the urine of a horse is applied to the chains with which 
the legs of a man are bound, they will be broken to pieces. 

The sun-stone {ayaskdnta) or any other stone (will 
break to pieces) when wetted with the serum of the flesh 
of the animals kulinda (?), dardura (?), and khdrakita (?) 

The paste prepared from the powder of the rib-bone of 
ndraka (?), a donkey, kanka (a kind of vulture), and hhdsa 
(a bird), mixed with the juice of water-lily, is applied 
to the legs of hipeds and quadrupeds (while making a 
journey). 

When a man makes a journey, wearing the shoes made 
of the skin of a camel, smeared over with the serum of the 
flesh of an owl and a vulture and covered over with the 
leaves of the banyan tree, he can walk fifty yojanas with- 
out any fatigue. 

(When the shoes are smeared over with) the pith, marrow 
or sperm of the birds, syena, kanka, kdka, gridhra, hamsd, 
kraiincha, and vichiralla, (the traveller wearing them) can 
walk a hundred yojanas (without any fatigue). 
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The fat or serum derived from roasting a pregnant 
camel together with saptaparna (lechites scholaris) or from 
roasting dead children in cremation grounds, is applied to 
render a journey of a hundred yojanas easy. 

* Terror should be caused to the enemy by exhibiting 
these and other wonderful and delusive performances ; while 
anger causing terror is common to all, terrification by such 
wonders is held as a means to consolidate peace. 

[Thus ends Chapter II, “ Wonderful and Delusive 
Contrivances,” in Book XIV, “ Secret Means,” of the Artha- 
^stra of Kautilya. End of the hundred and forty-seventh 
chapter from the beginning.] 


CHAPTER III. 

The Application op Medicines and Mantras. 

Having pulled out both the light and the left eye-balls 
of a cat, camel, wolf, boar, porcupine, vdguli (?), naptri (?), 
crow and owl, or of any one, two, or three, or many of such 
animals as roam at nights, one should reduce them to two 
kinds of powder. Whoever anoints his own right eye with 
the powder of the left eye-ball, and his left eye with the 
powder of the right eye-ball can clearly see things even in 
pitch dark at night. 

"One is the eye of a boar ; another is that of a khadyota 
(fire-fly), or a crow, or a mina bird. Having anointed one’s 
own eyes with the above, one can clearly see things at 
night. 

Having fasted for three nights, one should, on the day 
of the star, Pushya, catch hold of the skull of a man who 
has been killed with a weapon or put to the gallows. 
Having filled the skull with soil and barley seeds, one should 
irrigate them with the milk of goats and sheep. Putting 
on the garland formed of the sprouts of the above barley 
crop, one can walk invisible to others. 

Having fasted for three nights and having afterwards 
4^7 pulled out on the day of the star of Pushya both the 

44 
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right and the left eyes of a dog, a cat, an owl, and a vdguli (?), 
one should reduce them to two kinds of powder. Then 
having anointed one’s own eyes with this ointment as usual, 
one can w’alk invisible to others. 

Having fasted for three nights, one should, on the day 
of the star of Pushya, prepare a round-headed pin (saldkd) 
from the branch of purushaghdti {pnnndga tree). Then 
having filled with ointment (anjana) the skull of any of the 
animals which roam at nights, and having inserted that 
skull in the organ of procreation of a dead woman, one 
should burn it. Having taken it out on the day of the star 
of Pushya and having anointed one’s own eyes with that 
ointment, one can walk invisible to others. 

Wherever one may happen to see the corpse burnt or 
just being burnt of a Brahman who kept sacrificial fire (while 
alive), there one should fast for three nigiits : and having 
on the day erf the .star of Pushya f<)rmed a sack from the 
garment of the cr'rrpss of a man who has died from natural 
causes, and having filled the sack with the ashes of the 
Brahman’s corpse, one may put on the sack on one’s back, 
and walk invisible to others. 

The slough of a snake filled with the powder of the 
bones and marrow or fat of the cow sacrificed during the 
funeral rites of a Brahman, can, when put on the back of 
cattle, render them invisible. 

The slough of prachaldlca (a bird ?) filled with the 
ashes of the corpse of a man dead from snake-bite, can 
render beasts {mriga) invisible. 

The slough of a snake {ahi) filled with the powder of 
the bone of the knee-joint mixed with that of the tail and 
dung (purisha) of an owl and a vdguli ('?), can render birds 
invisible. 

Such are the eight kinds of the contrivances causing 
invisibility. 

T bow to Bali, son of Virochana; to S'ambara ac- 
quainted with a hundred kinds of magic ; to Bhandirapaka, 
Naraka, Nikumbha, and Kumbha. 

*I bow to Devala and Narada ; I bow to Savarnigalava ; 
with the permission of these I cause deep slumber 
to thee. 
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'■‘Just as the snakes, known as ajagara (boa-constrictor) 
fall into deep slumber, so may the rogues of the army 
who are very anxious to keep watch over the village ; 

'■‘with their tliousands of dogs (bhandaka) and 
hundreds of ruddy geese and donkeys, tall into deep slumber ; 
I shall enter this house, and may the dogs be quiet. 

^Having bowed to Manu, and having tethered the 
roguish dogs (siinakaphelaka), and having also bowed to 
those gods who are in heaven, and to Brahmans among 
mankind ; 

*to those who are well versed in their Vedic studies, 
those who have attained to Kaildsa (a mountain of god 
S'iva) by observing penance, and to all prophets, 1 do 
cause deep slumber to thee. 

The fan (cJiamari) comes out; may all combinations 
retire. Oblation to Manu, O Aliti and Paliti. 

The application of the above mantra is as follows; — 

Having fasted for three nights, one should, on the 
fourteenth day of the dark half of the month, the day being 
assigned to the star of Pushya, purchase from a low-caste 
woman (irapaki) vilikhavalekhana (fingernails?). Having 
kept them in a basket (kandoUka), one should bury them 
apart in cremation grounds. Having unearthed them on 
the next fourteenth day, one should reduce them to a paste 
with kunidri (aloe ?) and prepare small pills out of the paste. 
Wherever one of the pills is thrown, chanting the above 
mantra, there the whole animal life falls into deep slumber 

Following the same procedure, one should separately 
bury in cremation grounds three white and three black 
dart-like hairs (kihjaka) of a porcupine. When, having on 
the next fourteenth day taken them out, one throws them 
together with the ashes of a burnt corpse, chanting the above 
mantra, the whole animal life in that place falls into deep 
slumber. 

*I bow to the goddess Suvarnapushpi and to Brahmani, 
to the god Brahma, and to Kusadhvaja ; I bow to 
all serpents and goddesses ; I bow’ to all ascetics. 

*May all Brahmans and Kshattriyas come under 
my power; may all Vaisyas and Sudras beat my beck 
and call. 
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Oblation to thee, 0, Amile, Kimile, Vayujare, Prayoge, 
Phake, Kavayu^ve, Vihale, and Dantakatake, oblation to 
thee. 

*May the dogs which are anxiously keeping watch 
over the village fall into deep and happy slumber ; these 
three white dart-like hairs of the porcupine are the creation 
of Brahma. 

*A11 prophets (siddha) have fallen into deep slum- 
ber. I do cause sleep to the whole village as far as its 
boundary till the sun rises. Oblation ! 

The application of the, above mantra is as follows ; — 

When a man, having fasted for seven nights and 
secured three white dart-like hairs of a porcupine, makes 
on the fourteenth day of the dark half of the month obla- 
tions into the fire with 108 pieces of the sacrificial fire-wood 
of khadira {mimosa catechu) and other trees together with 
honey and clarified butter chanting the above mantra, and 
when, chanting the same mantra, he buries one of the hairs 
at the entrance of either a village or a house within it, he 
causes the whole animal life therein to fall into deep slum- 
ber. 

*I bow to Bali, the son of Vairochana, to S'atamaya, 
S'ambara, Nikumbha, Naraka, Kumbha, Tantukachchha, 
the great demon ; 

*to Armalava, Pramila, Mandoluka, Ghatodbala, to 
Krishna with his ft:»llowers, and to the famous w^oman, 
Paulomi. 

"'Chanting the sacred mantras, I do take the pith 
or the bone of the corpse {savasdrika) productive of my 

desired ends may S'alaka demons be victorious ; saluta- 

tion to them ; oblation ! May the dogs which are 

anxiously keeping watch over the village fall into 
deep and happy slumber. 

"'May all prophets {siddhdrthdh) fall into happy sleep 
about the object which we are seeking from sunset to 
sunrise and till the attainment of my desired end. Obla- 
tion ! 

The application of the above mantra is as follows : — 

Having fasted for four nights and having on the four- 
teenth day of the dark half of the month performed animal 
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sacrifice {hali) in cremation gronnds, one should, repeating 
the above mantra, collect the pith of a corpse (savasdrika) 
and keep it in a basket made of leaves ipattrapaufjalikd). 
When this basket, being pierced in the centre by a dart- 
like hair of a porcupine, is buried, chanting the above 
mantra, the whole animal life therein falls into deep 
slumber. 

*I take refuge with the god of fire and with all the 
goddesses in the ten quarters ; may all obstructions vanish 
and may all things come under my power. Oblation. 

The application of the above mantra is as follows : — 

Having fasted for three nights and having on the day 
of the star of Pushya prepared twenty-one pieces of sugar- 
candy, one should make oblation into the fire with honey 
and clarified butter ; and having worshipped the pieces of 
sugar-candy with scents and garlands of flowers, one should 
bury them. When, having on the next day of the star 
of Pushya unearthed the pieces of sugar-candy, and chanting 
the above mantra, one strikes the door-panel of a house with 
one piece and throws four pieces in the interior, the door 
will open itself. 

Having fasted for four nights, one should on the four- 
teenth day of the dark half of the month get a figure of a 
bull prepared from the bone of a man, and w'orship it, re- 
peating the above mantra. Then a cart drawn by two bulls 
will be brought before the worshipper w'ho can (mount it 
and) drive in the sky and tell all that is connected with the 
sun and other plannets of the sky. 

0, Chandali, Kumbhi, Tumba Katuka, and Sarigha, 

. thou art possessed of the bhaga of a woman, oblation 
to thee. 

When this mantra is repeated, the door will open and 
the inmates fall into sleep. 

Having fasted for three nights, one should on the day 
of the star of Pushya fill wnth soil the skull of a man killed 
with weapons or put to the gallows, and, planting in it valli 
{vallari ?) plants, should irrigate them with water. Having 
taken up the grown-up plants on the next day of the star 
of Pushya {i.e., after 27 days), one should manufacture a 
rope from them. When this rope is cut into two pieces 
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before a drawn bow or any other shooting machine, the 
string of those machines will be suddenly cut into two 
pieces. 

When the slough of a water-snake (udakdhi) is filled 
with the breathed-out dirt {ucJichhvdsamrittika ?) of a man 
or woman (and is held before the face and nose of any per- 
son), it causes those organs to swell. 

When the sack-like skin of the abdomen of a dog or a 
boar is filled with the breathed-out dirt {iiclichhvdsa?nrittika) 
of a man or woman and is bound (to the body of a man) 
with the. ligaments of a monkey, it causes the man’s body 
to grow in width and length (dndha). 

\Vhen the figure of an enemy carved out of rdjavriksha 
(cassia fistula) is besmeared with the bile of a brown cow 
killed with a weapon on the foui’teenth day of the dark half 
of the month, it causes blindness (to the enemy). 

Having fasted for four nights and offered animal sacri- 
fice (ball) on the fourteenth day of tlie dark half of the 
month, one should get a few bolt-like pieces prepai’ed from 
the bone of a man put to the gallows. When one of these 
pieces is put in the hcces or urine (of an enemy), it causes 
(his) body to grow in size (dndha) ; and when the same 
piece is buried under the feet or seat (of an enemy), it 
causes death by consumption ; and when it is buried in the 
shop, fields, or the house (of an enemy), it causes him loss 
of livelihood. 

The same process of smearing and burying holds good 
with the bolt-like pieces (kilaka) prepared from vidijud- 
danda tree. 

*When the nail of the little finger (punarnavam 
avdchinam't) nimha (nimba meUa'(, kdma (bdellium), madhu 
(celtis orientalis) , the hair of a monkey, and the bone of a 
man, all wound round with the garment of a dead man 

"is buried in the house of, or is trodden down by, 
a man, that man with his wife, children and wealth wdll 
not survive three fortnights. 

"When the nail of the little finger, nimha (nimba melia), 
^22 kdma (bdellium), madhu (celtis orientalis), and the 
bone of a man dead from natural causes are buried 
under the feet of. 
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*or near the house of, a man or in the vicinity of 
the camp of an army, of a village, or of a city, that man 
(or the body of men) with wife, children, and wealth wall 
not survive three fortnights. 

*When the hair of a sheep and a monkey, of a 
cat and mongoose, of Bra,hnians, of low-caste men {svapdka), 
and of a crow and an owl is collected, 

*and is made into a paste with ftcces {vishtdvak- 
shunna), its application brings on instantaneous death. 
When a flower garland of a dead body, the ferment derived 
from burning corpse, the hair of a mangoose, 

■''and the skin of scorpion, a bee, and a snake are 
buried under the feet of a man, that man will lose all human 
appearance so long as they are not removed. 

Having fasted for three nights and having on the day 
of the star of Pushya planted giinja seeds in the skull, filled 
with soil, of a man killed with weapons or put to the gallows, 
one should irrigate it with water. On the new or full moon 
day with the star of Pushya, one should take out the plants 
when grown, and prepare out of them circular pedestals 
{mandalikd) . When vessels containing food and water are 
placed on these pedestals, the food strife will never decrease 
in quantity. 

When a grand procession is being celebrated at night, 
one should cut off the nipples of the udder of a dead cow 
and burn them in a torch-light flame. A fresh vessel 
should be plastered in the interior with the paste prepared 
from these burnt nipples, mixed with the urine of a bull. 
When this vessel, taken round the village in circumambu- 
lation from right to left, is placed below, the whole quantity 
of the butter produced by all the cows (of the village) will 
collect itself in the vessel. 

On the fourteenth day of the dark half of the month 
combined with the star of Pushya, one should thrust into 
the organ of procreation of a dog or heat an' iron seal 
{kataldyasam mudrikam) and take it up when it falls 
down of itself. WTien, with this seal in hand, a col- 
lection of fruits is called out, it will come of itself (before 
the magician). 
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*By the power of mantras, drugs, and other magical 
performances, one should protect one’s own people and hm-t 
those of the enemy. 

[Thus ends Chapter III, “The Application of Medicine and 
Mantras,” in Book XIV, “ Secret Means,” of the Arthasastra 
of Kautilya. End of the hundred and forty-eighth chapter 
from the beginning.] 


CHAPTEK IV. 

Kemedies against the Injueies of One’s 
Own Akmy. 

With regard to remedies against poisons and poisonous 
compounds applied bj’ an enemy against one’s own army 
or people ; — 

When the things that are meant for the king’s use, 
inclusive of the limbs of women, as well as the things of the 
army are washed in the tepid water prepared from the 
decoction of sleshmdtaki {sebesten or cordia myk), kapi 
{emblica officinalis) , madanti (?), danta (ivory), satha (Citron 
tree), gojigi (gojihva 9—elephantophus scaber), vi'sha (aconi- 
iiun ferox), pdtali (bignonia suave olens), bala {lida cardi- 
folia et rombifolia) , syonaka {bignonia indica), punarnava 
(?), sveta {andropogon aciculatum) , and tagara (tabernce- 
montana coronaria), mixed with chandana {sandal) and the 
blood of saldvriki (jackal), it removes the bad effects of 
poison. 

The mixture prepared from the biles of prishata (red- 
spotted deer), nakula (mongoose), nilakantha (peacock), 
and godhd (alligator), with charcoal powder { 7 nashirdji), 
combined with the sprouts {agra) of smduvdra {vitex tri- 
folia), tagara {tabernamontana coronaria, varima) {teri- 
andium indicum), tandiiliyaka {amaranthus polygamus), 
and sataparva {convolvulus repens) together with pinditaka 
{vangueria spinosa) removes the effects of the mixture of 
madana. 

Among the decoctions of the roots of srigdla {bignonia 
indica), vinna {?), madana, sinduvdra {vitex trifolia), tagara 
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{tabernatnontana coronaria),&TiA valU (a creeper '?), any one 
or all mixed with milk removes, when drunk, the effects of 
the mixture of madana. 

• The stinking oil extracted from kaidarija {vangueria 
spinosa) removes madness. 

The mixture prepared from (panic seed) and 

naktamdla {galedupa arhorea) removes, when applied 
through the nose, leprosy. 

The mixture prepred from kicshijia {costus) and lodJira 
(sgmplocus) removes consumption. 

The mixture prepared from kafnphala {glelina arhorea), 
dravanti {anthericum ttcberusiini), and vilanga (a kind of 
seed) removes, when applied through the nose, headache 
and other diseases of the head. 

The application of the mixture prepared from prigangu 
424 seed), manjishtka (rtibia ina)ijit),tagara {taber- 

ncBmoyitana coronaria), Idkshdrasa (the juice or es- 
sence of lac) madhuka (’?), haridrd (turmeric), and kshaudra 
(honey) to persons who have fallen senseless by being beaten 
by a rope, by falling into water, or by eating poison, or by 
being whipped, or by falling, resuscitates them. 

The proportion of a dose is as much as an aksha (?) to 
men ; twice as much to cows and horses ; and four times 
as much to elephants and camels. 

A round hall (jnairi) prepared from the above mixture 
and containing gold {rukma) in its centre, removes the 
the effects due to any kind of poison. 

A round ball {niani) prepared from the wood of asvattha 
(holy fig tree) growing wound round with the plants such 
as jivanti (a medicinal plant), s'ceto. (andropogan aciculatum) 
the flower of viushkaka (a species of tree) , and uawaddA:® 
{epidendrum tesseloides), removes the effects due to any kind 
of poison.^ 

*The sound of trumpets painted with the above mix- 
ture destroys poison ; whoever looks at a flag or banner be- 
smeared with the above mixture will get rid of poison. 

"Having applied these remedies to secure the safety 
of himself and his army, a king should make use of poisonous 

' There seems to be some error in this passage and its meaning is not quite 
certain ; see also Chapter 20, Book I . 
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smokes and other mixtures to vitiate water against his 
enemy. 

[Thus ends Chapter IV, “ Eemedies against the 
Injuries of One’s Own Army,” in Book XIV, “ Secret 
Means,” of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. End of the 
hundred and forty-ninth chapter from the beginning. 

With this, ends the fourteenth Book “ Secret Means,” 
of the Artha^stra of Kautilya.] 



BOOK XV. 


THE PLAN OF A TEEATISE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Paragraphical Divisions of this Treatise. 

T he subsistence of mankind is termed artha, wealth ; the 
earth which contains mankind is also termed artha, 
wealth ; that science which treats of the means of acquiring 
and maintaining the earth is the Arths^stra, Science of 
Polity. 

It contains thirty-two paragraphical divisions : the book 
{adhikarana) , contents (oidhdna) , suggestion of similar facts 
{yoga), the meaning of a word (paddrtha), the purport of 
reason (hetvartha) , mention of a fact in brief {uddesa), men- 
. tion of a fact in detail {nirdesa), guidance {upadesa), quota- 
tion {apadesa), application (atidesa) the place of reference 
{pradesa), simile {upamdna), implication {arthdpatti) , 
doubt (samsaya), reference to similar procedure 
(prasanga), contrariety (viparyaya), ellipsis {vakyasesha) , 
acceptance (aRM77iato), explanation (vydkJiaydna), derivation 
(nirvachana) , illustration (nidarsana), exception (apavarga), 
the author’s own technical terms {soasanjd) , prima facie view 
purva paksha),xeio\nAev (uttrapaksha) , conclusion (ekdnta), 
reference to a subsequent portion [andgatdvekshana), refer- 
ence to a previous portion {atikrantdvekshana) , command 
(niyoga), alternative compounding together {samu- 

chchaya), and determinable fact (dhya). 

That portion of a work in which a subject or topic is 
treated of is a book, as for example : “ This Arthasastra or 
Science of Polity has been made as a compendium of all 
those Arthasastras which, as a guidance to kings in acquiring 
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and maintaining the earth, have been written by ancient 
teachers.”^ 

A brief description of the matter contained in a book 
is its contents, as : “ the end of learning : association with 
the aged ; control of the organs of sense ; the creation of 
ministers, and the like ” - 

Pointing out similar facts by the use of such words as 
‘ These and the like,’ is suggestion of similar facts ; for 
example ; “ The world consisting of the four castes and the 
four religious divisions and the like.” ^ 

The sense which a word has to convey is its meaning ; 
for example, with regard to the words mulahara . “Whoever 
squanders the wealth acquired for him by his father and 
grandfather is a mulahara, prodigal son.” ^ 

What is meant to prove an assertion is the purport of 
reason ; for example: “ For charity and enjoyment of life 
depend upon wealth.” ® 

Saying in one word is mentioning a fact in brief ; for 
example : “It is the control of the organs of sense on which 
success in learning and discipline depend.” ® 

Explanation in detached words is the mentioning of a 
fact in detail ; tor example : “ Absence of discrepancy in the 
perception of sound, touch, colour, flavour, and scent by 
means of the ear, the skin, the eyes, the tongue, and the 
nose, is what is meant by restraint of the organs of sense.” 

Such statement as “ Thus one should live, ” is guidance ; 

426 example : “ Not violating the laws of righteous- 
ness and economy, he should live.” ® 

Such statement, as ‘ he says thus,’ is a quotation ; for 
example ; “ The school of Mann say that a king should make 
his assembly of ministers consist of twelve ministers ; the 


1 Chapter 1, Book I. * 

2 Chapter 1. Book I. 
Chapter 4, Book I. 

‘ Chapter 9, Book II. 

^ Chapter 7, Book I. 

6 Chapter 6, Book I. 

< Chapter 6, Book I. 

® Chapter 7. Book I. 
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school of Brihaspati say that it should consist of sixteen 
ministers ; the school of Usans say it should contain twenty 
members ; but Kautilya holds that it should contain as 
many ministers as the need of the kingdom requires.” ^ 

When a rule dwelt upon in connection with a question 
is said to apply to another question also, it is termed appli- 
cation ; for example : “ What is said of a debt not repaid 
holds good with failure to make good a promised gift.” ^ 
Establishing a fact by what is to be treated of later on 
is ‘place of reference;’ for example: “By making use of 
such strategic means as conciliation, bribery, dissension, 
and coercion, as we shall explain in connection with cala- 
mities.” ^ 

Proving an unseen thing or course of circumstances by 
what has been seen is simile ; for example: “ Like a father 
his son, he should protect those of his subjects who have 
passed the period of the remission of taxes.” ‘ 

What naturally follows from a statement of facts, 
though not spoken of in plain terms, is implication ; for 
example, “ Whoever has full experience of the affairs of 
this world should, through the medium of the courtiers and 
other friends, win the favour of a king who is of good 
character and worthy sovereign. It follows from this that 
no one should seek the favour of a king through the medium 
of the king’s enemies.” ^ 

When the statement of a reason is equally applicable 
to two cases of circumstances, it is termed doubt ; for ex- 
ample: ’’Which of the two should a conqueror march against ; 
one w’hose subjects are impoverished and greedy, or one 
whose subjects are oppressed ? ” ® 

When the nature of procedure to be specified in connec- 
tion with a thing is said to be equal to what has • 
already been specified in connection with another, 
it is termed reference to similar procedure; for example: 

i Chapter 1.5, Book I . 

'•* Chapter 16, Book III. 

3 Chapter 14, Book VII. 

Chapter 1, Book II. 

■’> Chapter 4, Book V. 

® Chapter 5, Book VI. 
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“ On the lands allotted to him for the purpose of carrying on 
agricultural operations, he should do as before.” ' 

The inference of a reverse statement from a positive 
statement is termed contrariety; for example: “ The reverse 
will be the appearance of a king who is not pleased with 
the messenger.” ® 

That portion of a sentence which is omitted, though 
necessary to convey a complete sense, is ellipsis ; for example : 
“ With his feathers plucked off, he will lose his power to 
move.” ^ Here ‘ like a bird’ is omitted. 

When the opinion of another person is stated, but not 
refuted, it is acceptance of that opinion; for example: 
“ Wings, front, and reserve, is the form of an array of the 
army according to the school of Usanas.” * 

Description in detail is explanation ; for example : 
“ Especially amongst assemblies and confederacies of kings 
possessing the characteristics of assemblies, quarrel is due 
to gambling ; and destruction of persons due to the quarrel. 
Hence, among evil propensities, gambling is the worst evil, 
since it renders the king powerless for activity.” ® 

Stating the derivative sense of a word, is derivation ; 
for example : “ That which throws off (vi/asyati) a king from 
his prosperous career is propensity (t'yaf<a?ia) ^ 

The mentioning of a fact to illustrate a statement, is 
illustration ; for example : “ In war with a superior, the in- 
ferior will be reduced to the same condition as that of a 
foot-soldier fighting with an elephant.”'^ 

Eemoval of an undesired implication from a statement 
is exception ; for example : ‘‘ A king may allow his enemy’s 
army to be present close to his territory, unless he suspects 
of the existence of any internal trouble.” ® 


* Chapter 11, Book I. 

- Chapter 16, Book I. 
s Chapter 1, Book VIII. 
'• Chapter 6, Book X. 

5 Chapter 3, Book VIII. 
e Chapter I, Book VIII. 
’ Chapter 3, Book VII. 
s Chapter 2, Book IX. 
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Words which are not used by others in the special sense 
in which they are used by the author are his own tech- 
nical terms ; for example : “ He who is close to the con- 
queror’s territory is the first member ; next to him comes 
the second member ; and next to the second comes the 
third.” 1 

The citation of another’s opinion to be refuted is prima 
facie view ; for example ; “ Of the two evils, the distress of 
the king and that of his minister, the latter is worse.” ^ 

Settled opinion is rejoinder; for example ; “ The distress 
of the king is worse, since everything depends upon him ; 
for the king is the central pivot, as it were.” ^ 

That which is universal in its application is conclusion or 
an established fact : for example : “ A king should ever be 
ready for manly effort.” * 

Drawing attention to a later chapter is reference to a 
subsequent portion ; for example ; “ We shall explain balance 
and weights in the chapter, 'The Superintendent of Weights 
and Measures’.” ® 

The statement that it has been already spoken of is 
reference to a previous portion ; for example, “ The qualifi- 
cations of a minister have already been described.” ® 

‘ Thus and not otherwise ’ is command ; for example : 
“ Hence he should be taught the laws of righteousness and 
wealth, but not unrighteousness and non-wealth.” ’’ 

‘ This or that, is alternative; for example: “or daughters 
born of approved marriage {dharmavivdha).” ^ 

‘ Both with this and that ’ is compounding together ; 

429 example : “ Whoever is begotten by a man on his 
wife is agnatic both to the father and the father’s 
relatives.” ® 


^ Chapter 2, Book VI. 

2 Chapter 1, Book VIII, 

3 Chapter 1, Book VIII, 
^ Chapter 19, Book I. 

5 Chapter 10, Book II. 

6 Chapter 1, Book VI. 

* Chapter 17, Book I. 

® Chapter 4, Book III. 

8 Chapter 7, Book III, 
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That which is to be determined after consideration is 
determinable fact ; for example ; “ Experts shall determine 
the validity or invalidity of gifts so that neither the giver 
nor the receiver is likely to be hnit thereby.” ^ 

*Thus this Sastra, conforming to these paragraphic 
divisions, is composed as a guide to acquire and secure this 
and the other world. 

*In the light of this Sastra one cannot only set 
on foot righteous, economical, and aesthetical acts and 
maintain them, but also put down unrighteous, uneconomi- 
cal and displeasing acts. 

*This Sastra has been made by him who from 
intolerance (of misrule) ijuickly rescued the scriptures and 
the science of weapons and the earth w'hich had passed to 
the Nanda king. 

Thus ends the Chapter I, ‘ Paragraphic divisions of the 
Treatise’ in the fifteenth Book, ‘Plan of Treatise.’ This is 
the one hundred and fiftieth chapter from the first chapter of 
the entire w'ork. The fifteenth book, ‘ Plan of Treatise,’ of 
the Arthas4stra of Kautilya is thus brought to a close. 

^Having seen discrepancies in many ways on the 
part of the writers of commentaries on the S^stras, Vishnu 
Gupta himself has made {this) Sutra and commentary. 


Chapter 16, Book III. 
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Abduction of women, 290 
Absolute sovereignty, 315 
Abuse of language, money and puni-;h' 
ment, 398 

Accountants’ office, G9, 70 
Accounts, the business of keeping up 
accounts in the office of ac- 
countants, 67-69 

their preparation, submission, ex- 
amination and verification, 70- 
72 

Adjournments, 190-192 
Adults, their duty to maintain wife 
and children, .53 
Adultery, 291, 295 
Agastya, a sage, 13 
Agreement, forms of, 187 

non-pertonnance of, 217-220 
Agriculture, protection of, 54 

superintendent of, cultivation of 
state lands, sowing, wet and 
dry crops, harvest, 146 
destruction of pasture lands. neld« 
and roads, 217 
Aila, a king, 12 
Ajivakas, a sect of people, 251 
Alliance, defined, 327 
the nature of, 331 
when and how to make. 331 
when and with whom, 334 ^ 

with kings of equal, superior and j 
inferior power, 343 

Allurement, due to money, love, fear | 
and religion, 18. 19^ I 

Ally, his good conduct, his attitude, f 
343 

of superior power, 343 
when to discharge an, 343 
when a pledge is to be taken from 
an, 343 

when to help an, 3.51-355 
in trouble, 394 
of the rear-enemy, 323 
Alphabet, 10, 81 
Amberisha, a king, 13 
Ambuscade, 439 

Amercements, first, middle-most, and 
highest, 243 

Augas, of the Vedas, 7 | 

name of a country, 66 


Anger, good and bad consequences of, 
397 

Animals, untamed, 294 
An\iksbaki, Sankhva, Yoga and Loka- 
yata, 6, 1 1 
Archery. 49 
Arithmetic, 10 
Arjmia, a king, 12 

Armoury, the superintendent of, 12:1 
manufacture of weapons in the, 
12-1, 12;5 

Army, the king’s supervision of the, 50 
offict-rs of, 62 
the best kind of, 320 
various kinds of. 35.5 
causes leading to the dwindling, 
greed and disloyalty of the, 
3.39 

liereditary, hired, corporation, of a 
friend, of wild tnbes, trained 
and compact. 415, 416 
scattered and standing, 3.57 
its troubles, 406 

the time of recruiting it, the form 
of equipment ; and the work of 
arraying a rival force, 415 
how to pay it, 417 
of Brahmans, Ksbatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Sudras compared, 417 
its equipment to oppose a rival, 418 
its protection when marching, 437, 
4:-lH 

the coniinander’s address to it be- 
fore war, 442 

promise of rewards for its bravery, 
443 

the distinctive array of, in respect 
of wings, fiauks and frojit ; 
distinction between strong ami 
weak troops ; and battle with 
infanti’}, cavalry, chariots and 
elephants, 447 

the array of the, like a staff, a 
snake, a circle or in detached 
order ; the array of the, against 
that of an enemy, 450 
Remedies against the injuries of 
one’s o\m, 512 

Artisans, protection of, 181, 2.53 
Ascetic, duty of an, 8 
Asceticism, who can embrace it, 53 
restrictions to embracing, 53 

45 
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Assault, 246 | 

Assembly of mimstors, 

Association \\itli the 10 

Attack in war, 8o 

B 

liAHIRTK^S, A TRinn OF PF.OPLF, 

62 

l>ahu(lanti^juti:i, a poUtifian, on the 
appointnu-nt ot muusiers, 10 
Inilaiice, \v»‘i^4]iM^, 08 

lOS 

kiiids of, 128 
‘BattUs forms of, ;1 164148 

treacherous, when preferred, 671 
forms of tn-acberous, 110 
Hattie of iniri^mo, 40)1 
Bat tic fields, the work of infantry, 
(■avalr>, chariots, and t le- 
phants. 414 
Tleavt^, useful, 101 
Ih nevoleuees, hejjsrmc: ef. 602 

llettnm', 219 
llhadraa-na, a kiu^', 12 
lihardvaju. a politician, on the creation 
ot iinni''lers. 1 } 

on tin* appointment of rouncillor-', 
:il 

tin princes, 67 

on tin* imnister’s usurpalirm of the 
‘ kine<.U*m, :illi 
on calamities, 691 
on an^Tr, 697 

on the surrender of a winik king. 
461 

IJboja, a kiULS 12 
Hhngus, a family of sages_ 12 
Bipeds, sah' of. 2’9 
lliaiikets, 92 
Boating. 49 
Booty, division of. 6-14 
Boundaries, 51 
oflicers of. 62 
Boundary disputes, 214 
Hruhmadeya lauds, 52 
Brahman, his duty, 7 
Bribery, 85 

Brihaspati. the school of, on sciences. 

G 

on the assembly of ministers. 62 
uii the los^ of revenue. 71 
on false witnesses, 225 
on rohliery. 243 

on the punishment of abettors, 
246 

on the aiTay of the 311113 ’, 450 
Buddhists, 2")1 
Buildings, in the fort. 60 
royal, in the fort, 61 
regulation of, 211 

parts <jf, open to public use and 
common to all. 216 
'.ale uf. 216 


C 

Calamitifs. national, firk, floods, 
pestilences, famine, rats, 
snakes, tigers, evil spirits, ^2- 
204 

remedies against national, 2Gl 
Calumniation, 82 
Carts, hurt by, 293-295 
Cattle, trespassing, 219 (see cows) 
(‘ensure, in letter writing, 83 
Census of people, bipeds and quadru- 
peds. 178, 179 
(Vlibacy, 11 

Chainbi-rlaiii, duties of the, 63, 65 
Charm, to stui)if 3 ’ animals ; to make 
the doors open ; to break a bow ; 
to cause the organs of a man 
to swell ; to cause blindness ; 
to cause the loss of livelihood ; 
to impoverish a rich man ; to 
change the human appearance 
of a man ; to cause a little food- 
stuff to become unlimited; to 
attract cows ; and to cause the 
collection of fruits before one- 
505*512 

Chariots, tlie superintendent of, 175 
Cliaritable institutions. 181 
Circle ot States, defined, 622 
bow to win it, 343 
(’ircle of States, the conduct of, 385 
troubles due to, 401 

(.'ity, the superintenclent of the, and 
his (luty, 180 
Clerks, corrupt, 281 
Cloths, cotton and woollen, 93 
Coins, manufacture of, 98 
lowering the value of, 266 
counterfeit, 64 

Collector-general, biu;iness of colieetiug 
tin* revenue by the, 65 
Colonization, with the four castes and 
with the low’est caste, 364 
Colonizers, good and bad, 365 
Command, bS 

Coinmander-iu-chief, and his duty, 175 
Commendation, 82 

Commerce, prices of commodities ; time 
of sale; the superintendent of, 
local and foreign ; how to get 
profits ; how to raise prices, 
118-120 

Communication, by land and water, 363 
Companies, 54 
, Couch shells, 157 
I Conciliation, 83 
’ Confession of crimes, 276 
Conqueror, defined, 322 

how he should behave, 381 
Consolidation of the kingdom, 315 
(Contrivances, wonderful and delusive, 
500 

Co-operation in sacrifices, 236 
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Co-operative undertaking's, 234 
Co-operative work, 53 
Corals, 90 

Coi’porations, how to oblige, 380 
of warriors, 455 

Councillors, creation of, and priests, 
16 

their character and qualilications, 
' 17 

Council moetin", the business of, 80 
deliberation in, and secrecies of 
council matter, 31, 32 
Counter suits, 190 

Country, the good qualities of a, 820 
of thick and thin population, 863 
benefits derived from one's own 
and foreign, 404 

vanous forms of, and suitable for 
war, 412 
Court, 64 

Court fees, Vyaji and Rupa, 244 
Courtier, the conduct of a, 810 
his time-serving, 313 
Cows, the superintendent of, 159 
herds of, and classification of, 161 
grazing of, and milking of, 162 
rations for, 163 
Cremation grounds, 62, 18,3 
Criminals, suppression of, 265 

trial and torture to elicit confession 
from, 276 

detection of }'0Uths of criminal ten- 
dency by spies, 267 
Seizure of, on suspicion or in the 
very act, 269 
thirteen kinds of, 267 
examination of, 272 
Crops, kinds of, 144 
destniction of, 396 

Customs, abolition of injurious, in a 
conquered country, 491 
observance of righteous,” in a con- 
quered country, 493 

D 

Dambhodbhava, a king, 12 
Dams, breaking of, 287 
Danda, punishment, 9, 10 
a measui’e, 131 

Dandaniti, law of pnuishmeiit. 10, 11 
Dangers, external and internal, 424 
how to avoid, 425 

Death, examination of sudden. 273 
Death, with or without torture, 286 
Debts, recovery of, 

rate of interest in, 221 
Deception, in manufacturing jewels, 
108-110 
Defamation, 244 

Deposits, sealed and unsealed, 226-229 
Desire, good and bad consequences of, 
397 

Deterioration, defined, 328,434 


Diamonds, kinds and qualities of, 89 
Dirgha Charayana. a politician, on the 
nature of a displeased king, 314 
DisiifTection, causes and eonsequenees 
of. 341 

Discipline, 10, 11 
Disputes, about fields, 214 
Disseiision, how to sow the seeds of, 428, 
475 

causes of, and seei’et punishment, 
455 

Division of time, into nalikas, days, 
nights, months, intercalary 
months and \ugas, 67 
Divorce, 197 

Double policy, defined, 327 
when to adopt, 330-334 
peace and war by adopting, 319 
Donets, tljree kinds of, wealth or harm 
virtue or sin ; enjoyment or 
j*rief 434, 435 

Drinking, prohibition of, in cnmps, 438 
I>uryotlhana, a king, 12, 399 
l)ut\ , i»f an Ascetic, a Dralnnaii, House- 
holder, King, Ksbatvia, Stu- 
(h'Ut, Smira, Vaisya, Vaua- 
prastha. 7, 8 
of spies, 21, 2-5 
Dutii'S. etJiniJinn to all. 8 
Dvaipayana, a sage, 13 

E 

F-DI’CATION, 10, 11 

KJements of sovereignty, enumerated 
and defined, 319*328 
their troubles and preservation, 894 
Elephants, forests of, and capture of, 55, 
56 

the superintendent of, and their 
training for war, 169-173 
death caused by, 294 
the use of, in war, 404 
Embezzlement, detection of what is 
embezzled by Government ser- 
vants out of State revenue, 73 
iorty ways of, 75 
punishment for, 76 
absence of, an impossibility, 79 
how to put down, 80 
Encampment of the army, 487 
Endowment, for teaching fine arts 
to artisans, 156 
Enemies, reducible, 861 

lighting from ditches and heights, 
362 

how to oblige, 380 
how to separate traitors from, 426 
shaking on the aggregate of the six, 
12 

Enemy, defined, 321 
kinds of, 321-823 
when to neglect an, 824, 325 

45 "^ 
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Enoiny— 

fuiisidf^rations aboiit marcbiiif? , 
ail assailable and a , 
stronjr, d.jy 

the attitude ui an as-^ilable, ^IGO 

wandi-nuj,', oGO 

r.nemv, cousidei atiun^ al)ont an, in the 
rear. GGi) 

huw to paeify a powei fuL •‘)72-47.'> 
luiu to allure an, 4-12 
iui\s to cause (‘.xcitenient to an, l-'d 
hou’ to raptinv an, by means ot 
secret coiitrixaiu-es or by 
means ot the ai'inv and to {'ain 
comph'te \ ictoiu , 17! 
employment of spies to injure an. 
■I() 8 -- 1 TG 

how to cause instantaneous death 
to .in, -IIH) 

various means to cuptur** an, Inti 
v.-onderful and delu'-ive contrivan- 
ces to bc{4riulc an, .100 

Knvovs, mission of, l-l-'id 

I'lspionaj'e, ITm-IhO <see spies) 

Examination ut the character of ■ 
ministers. l)^-20 

ot tlic ( onduct ot ( fovernnient scr- 
\ants. 77-SO 

Kxpenditure, forms of, of State ivvc- 
mu', OG, G 8 

E\idencc to prose a i lnir'4«', 272 

I 

F I 

Factions, nut: to i’rovoc^tion, to j 
alarm, to ambition, and to , 
haughtiness, 2s 
how to put down, *29 
winning iwer, for m* against an 
enem\ ’s cause m an enemy’s ■ 
state, 28 

Famine, how to alleviate, bv contisca- 
ting the property ot tlie rich, 
2Gd 

Fen’y dues, 158. 1.19 

Fields, miscellaneous hindrances to, 21.5 

Fight, with the cavalry, infantrv, 
elephants and chariots, 449 

Fines — 

for Spies for taNe information, 24 
tor neglecting to maintain depend- j 
ant persons, .58 
tor killing an elephant. 5-5 
fiir deception in gems. 64 
tovdrnmg out roiibers by a hint. 
G.5 

for causing loss in revenue, 71,73, 

78 

tor not pre])ariiig tin* accounts, 71, 

72 ! 

for not checking the aocomits in ; 

time, 71 I 

tor falsehood of a minister, 72 I 

foi not enforcing the king's orders. ! 

70 


Fines — 

for fabrication of accounts, 73, 74 
tor misappropriation of Govern- 
ment revenue, 74 
for falsehood, 76 

for false accusation of a Govern- 
ment servant, 77 
for negligence of dut}', 78 
for niggardliness, 79 
fiH extravagance, 79 
tor carelessness in the manufacture 
of coins, 98 

for not paying Vaidharana, 99 
tor adulteration of salt, 99 
tiU' manufacture of salt without 
license, 99 

for entrance into the mint without 
penaission, 103 

lor arti.sans for neglect of work, lOG 
for manufacture of gold and silver 
articles outside the prescribed 
place, 107 

for Using unstamped weights and 
measures, 108-130 

for deception in manufacturing 
gold and silver articles, 111 
tor imsn.tmmg merchandise, 136 
for enliancing the value of articles, 
136 

tor not paying the toll, 137 
for smuggling, 137,188 
for importing forbidden articles, 137 
b>r purchasing minerals from 
mines, 139 

for purchasing tiow’ers and fruits 
from gardens, 139 
for purchasing grains from fields, 
139 

for offence of agriculturists, 140 
for not doing the work paid for, 141 
foi* a^idteiw in the weaving fac- 
tory, 141 

for stealing articles in the w’eaving 
factory, L42 

for carpenters for not doing their 
work, 143 

fi>r unauthorised manufacture of 
liquor, 147 

for trespassing in forests, 151 
for killing harmless beasts, 151 
for molesting beasts, 1.52 
for false weight, 1.52 
for selling rotten flesh, 152 
for a prostitute for entmstmg jewel- 
lery to any other person, 154 
for a prostitute for mortgaging her 
property, 154 

lor a prostitute for defamation, 154 
for \iolatiiig a prostitute, 154 
for abducting, etc., of a prostitute, 

1.54 

for hurting a prostitute, 154 
for a prostitute for not fulfilling 
engagements, 155 
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Fines — ' 

for a prostitute for nuircleriug her | 
lover, 155 ; 

for fording rivers, 157 I 

for cowherds for neglect of their 1 
duty, 161 I 

for cowherds for uiiiking cows i 
many times a day, 162 
for letting hulls to tight, 163 
for gi'oonis for neglect of work, 168 
for grooms for riding on horses 
against order, 169 ' 

for carelessness in treating the j 
diseases of animals, 169 j 

for carelessness in rearing ele- i 
phants, 174 i 

for travelling without a pass, 177 j 
for not reporting the arrival and ' 
departure of strangers, 182 
for keeping tire against order, 182 ! 
for not keening instruments to ex- ■ 
tinguisn fire, 182 

for not helping to extinguish fire, > 
183 

for causing the outbreak of fire, 188 ■ 
for throwing dirt iJi the street, 188 ' 
for committing nuisance in streets, i 
183 : 

for throwing carcass of animals in- i 
bide the city, 183 \ 

for taking a dead body through for- ! 

bidden roads, 183 i 

for cremating dead bodies in for- ’ 
bidden places, 188 

for moving in the streets of the city ' 
at night after the trumpet 
soimd, 184 

for moving near royal buildings, 184 
for moving with clubs in hand in I 
the city, 184 

for watchmen for adultery, 184 
for watchmen for neglect of their j 
duty, 184 

for an officer for not reporting of ; 

nocturnal nuisance, 185 
for taking part in invalid transac- ! 
tions, 187 

for entering into fraudulent agree- ' 
ments, 188 

for the offence of Parokta, 189 
for self assertion, 190 
for making false complaints, 190 
for a wife for disobedience, 196 
for cruelty to w'omen, 197 
for women for transgression, 198 ; 

for a wife for the contempt of her [ 
husband, 198 
for adultery, 198 

for a woman for making forbidden ' 
transactions, 198 I 

,for a wdfe for going out of her hus- 
band’s house, 199 ^ 

for a w'oman for taking anotlier ' 
man’s wife into her house, 199 


Fines — 

for preventing a woman from help- 
ing kinsmen when nece^sarv, 
200 

for a woman for not helping dunag 
childbirth, 200 

tor a woman tor going to another 
villagi*, 200 

for a woman tor accompanying 
strangers on lier way, 200 
for illegal remarriage, *203 
for not making water courses near 
the houses, Qll 

for not keeping the firt place, a 
coriimill, etc., in the house, 
211. 212 

for damaging neighbouring housc". 
212 

for neglecting w ater course', etc.. 
212 

tor an occupant of a liouse for not 
evacuating it wlien asked, 212 
tor a tenant for forcing out of the 
liouse a renter, 212 
for obstructing the use of any part 
of a houw intended for com- 
mon use, 213 

for bidding in the sale of a property 
in the absence of its owner, 211 
for selling things to any other but 
. the bidder. 211 
lor destroy ing boundary marks. 211 
for encroachuieiit upon boimdaries, 
215 

for walking on crops, 215 
for closing the sluice gate ot tanks, 
216. 217 

for obstruction to roads, 217 
for eiicroaeliineut upon a neigh- 
bouring field. 218 

for selling or mortgaging lands to 
peis<jns wlio are not ciiltna- 
tc>rs. 218 

tor Brahmans tor selling or mort- 
gaging BrahmadeN a lauds to 
non-Bvahmiins, 218 
lor a headman of a village for 
banishing a villager, 218 
for villagers for doing the same. 219 
for allowing cattle to trespass, 219 
for driving cattle through a field, 
219 

for allowing cattle to stray, 219 
for hurting cattle, 220 
for a labourer for not duuig his 
work as agreed upon, *220 
for not taking part in a work bene' 
ficial to all villagers, 220 
for exceeding the aiitUoribed rate 
of interest, 221 

tor claiming more than the amount 
lent out, 222 
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Fines— 

for a creditor for refusing to receive 
tlie payment ofliisdebt, 222 
for running out witliout paj’ing a 
debt, 22:i 

for m<i''ters and servants suing 
each other, 224 

for* the offence of Parokta of a 
creditor, 224 

for bearing false witnes'^. 22-3 
tor false witnesses, 225 
for misappropriating a deposit, 226 
for not reconvoying a pledge, 227 
for enslaving an Arya. 250 
for decei\ing a slave, 251 
for employing a slave in mean 
works, 25], 252 

for violating the cha-^tity of a sla\e 
woman or a nurse, etc., 231 
for cominitting rape with a slave 
girl, 2:J2 

for selling a pregnant slave woman 
without provision for her con- 
finement. 252 

for failure to set a slave free on 
receipt of ransom, 232 
for keeping a slave in coufineiiiciit, 
2:32 

for enslaving a liberated slave, 233 
(or failure to pay wages, 233 
(or misappropriating wages, 2-^1 
for a labourer for putting off woik, 
251 

lor an tinplovrr for not taking 
work from his labourer, 231 
for guilds of workmen for taking 
away anything from tlie work- 
ing place, 253 

for the same for leaving any thing 
undone. 255 

for a workman for deserting liis 
compaiiv, 236 

for a saerificer for disiiiisMiig a 
priest. 2:37 

for merchants bn* refusal to gi\e 
delivery of an article sold, 237 
for a superinteiidvnt lor causing 
merchandise to perisli. ‘23b 
for giving a girl in marriage with- 
out amnnincing her blemishes, 
258 

for concealing a bi'idegroom’s ble- 
mishes, 238 

for selling diseased bitieds, 239 
for receiving gratitication. mone\, 
etc., bv intimidation, 2:39 
for co-operating to hurt a jicroon. 

aio 

for showing liaiightiness to tlie 
king, 210 

for running away with a stolen 
property, 210 

for claiming a lost property not 
one’s own, 210 


Fines — 

for taking possession of a lost pro- 
perty without permission, 241 
for improper proceedings of asce- 
tics, 242 

for stealing articles of small 
V alue, 243 

for stealing animals, 243 
for keeping persons in prison, 213 
for releasing prisoners by force, 213 
for abetment of robbery, 243 
for using abusive expressions, 211, 
245 

fur intimidation, 245 
for defamation, 245 
lor assault, 216 

tor causing a man to fall down, 216 
for striking a man, 247 
for hurting a man, 247 
for robbery in a quarrel, 2-18 
for causing damage to the ivall of 
anotlier’s house, 248 
for throwing hurtful things inside 
the bouse of another, 248 
lor beating beasts with sticks, 249 
for cutting off the branches of 
fruit trees, 249 

for gambling outside the gambling 
house, 219 

for ''Ubstituting dice, 250 
for false jilay in gambling, 250 
tor tlie superintendent of gamb- 
ling for neglect of his duty, 250 
for not returning borrowed or hired, 
things, 2o0 

for sitting under the shade of a 
tree longer than allowed, 250 
for deception in paying a cess or 
freight wlule passing rivers, 
etc.. 250 

for causing a row, 251 
for not delivering an entrusted 
property, 251 

fordragging the wife of a brother, 251 
for adultery, 251 
for ‘'olling bad things, 251 
for breaking open the locked door 
of a house, 251 
for hurting, 251 

for misappropriation of tlie re- 
venue of a private person, 251 
for adulteiw with a widow', 251 
for a Cliaiidala for touching an 
Arva woman, 251 

for not rescuing a person in dan- 
ger, 251 

for running without cause, 251 
tor feeding Buddhists, etc., Ajiva- 
kas in ancestral ceremonies, 251 
for unauthorised criminal trial, 251 
for impersonating a Government 
servant, 251 

for rendering quadrupeds impotent, 
251 
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Fines — 

for caiifaiiig abortion to a female 
slave hy inedicine, ‘251 
for father and sou, etc., for 
abandoning each other, ^1 
for abandoning a helphig person, 
etc., 251 

for deserting company travelling 
together, 252 

for illegal confinement, 252 
for artisans for postponing engage- 
ments, 254 

for deception in spinning, 251 
for deception in weaving, 254 
for substituting other yarns, 251 
for wasbemiaii for washing on 
rough stones, etc., 254 
for wasbenneii for wearing un- 
stamped clothes, 254 
for washerineii for selling or mort- 
gaging, etc., clotlies, 251 
for the same for substituting otlier 
clothes, 254 

for the same for keeping clotlies 
longer than allowed tiuu*, 251 
for goldsmiths for nurchasing gold 
or silver articles from suspi- 
cious hands, 255 

for the same for deception in man* 
ufacturing articles, 255 
for tlie same for stealing gold, etc., 
255 

for the examiner of coins for 
declaring a tampered coin to 
be good, 256 

for the examiner of coins for mis- 
appropriating by tampering 
with coins. 256 

for the manufacture of counttrleit 
coins, 256 

for using counterfeit coins, 250 
for entering counterfeit coins into 
the treasury, 256 

for scavengers for taking precious 
stones, 257 

■for taking possession of a treasure 
trove, 257 

for stealing the same, 257 
for physicians for carelessness in 
treatment, 257 

for musicians for much too indul- 
gence, 257 

for using false weights, balances 

258 

for deception in counting, 259 

for deception in trade, 259 

for causing annovance to artisans, 

259 

for traders for prevention of sale. 2150 
for middlemen for deception, 260 
for adulteration of articles, 260 
for enhancing prices, 260 
for not rescuing persona carried by 
Hoods, 262 


i Fines — 

I for killing rats, 262 

’ for not rescuing a xierson from a 

i tiger, 261 

1 for receiving bribes, 265 

I for extortion, 265 

for false witnesses, 206 
tor witchcraft, 266 
for poisoning, ‘266 
for manufae'ture of counterfeit 
coins, 266 

for robbers , 2GS, 270, 271 
tor associating with the condemn- 
ed, 275 

for false accusation, 276 
for concealing a thief, 276 
tor illegal confinement. 277 
for theft, 279-281 

tor the use of false seals, etc., 281 
for tlie wilful ])rocecdmgs of a 
judge, 2iSl 

lor the misdeeds ot a clerk, 281 
lor unjust ])uiii''hments, 282 
for false judgment, 282 
for releasing prisoners, *282 
for letting out di'btors from lock- 
up, 282 

for illegal confinement, 282 
for the Superintendent of a jail for 
bribeiw, 2K2 

for adulten in a jail. 282. 285 
for causing pri'^oner to ebCane, 28d 
ill heu of mutilation of hiiiDs, 288 
lor pick.pocketing, ‘286 
for stealing birds and beasts, 2bl 
for stealing articles, 281 
lor entering into a tort without 
permission, 264 
for substituting faKe dice, *ibl 
for abetting robbers , “2bl 
for abducting a sla^e, 285 
tor tlieft, 2-^5 

for a man of lower caste for a'^-oaul* 
ting one of higlier caste, 285 
for a Sudra impersonatiug a Endi- 
maii, 285 

for stealing tlie jjruperty of gods, 
285 

tor blinding a person, 2!>> 
for letting out a thief, 285 
for abducting a girl, 285 
forjfabricating the king’s order, 285 
for stealing the images of gods, 28>5 
for illegal possession of anything, 
28.3 

for causing mortal wounds, 286 
for causing abortion. 286 
for causing death, 286 
for adultery, 286 
for spreading false rumours. 286 
foi i>i)structiug travellers, 286 
for liouse-breakiiig, 286 
for cremating the condemned, 287 
for helping miirderers, etc., 287 
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Fines— 

for at tbe kiu^'dom, 287 

for forciu^^ entrance into the 
Ijareui, *287 

for treason a;'ainst the kin;;, *287 
for creatin;^' disaffection, 2b7 
for the murder of a father, etc . *287 
for breakin;; the dam of a tank, *28? 
for poisonin;;, 2b7 

for A %vife W the murder ot ]>er 
husband, 288 

for settin;; tire to pasture land'-, 
etc., 2SH 

for insulting the king, 288 
for stealing weapons, 288 
for disregarding the kitclnuis of 
lirahmans, 2H8 
for castrating a man, 288 
for hurting another, 288 
for defiling a maiden, *288 
foriinpersonatiuga 1» idegrooni,‘28U 
for deception in securing a bride, 
289 

for substituting a maiden in mar- 
riage, *290 
for aduiter\ , 2t)0 
for abducting a maiden, •21K) 
foradulten witli a harlot’s daugli- 
ter, 290 

for defiling a slave’s dauglitin*. *291 
for carnal connection with a sla\e. 
291 

for keeping a rtdative’s woman, *291 
for giving proliihited food, etc , t<> 
ijrahmans, etc., *29*2 
for forcible entrance into anotlicr’s 
house, 292 

for mounting the roof of one’s own 
and another’s house at niglit, 

m 

for breaking fences of \illagi s, etc.. 
293 

for villages for the tlieft of mer- 
chandise of traders, 29-) 
for coJistnictiou of uiistahle hmises 
etc., *293 

tor cutting trees, 293 
for stealing the rope an animal 
293 

for throwing stones, etc., at carts 
etc., 293 

for not rescuing a man from a 
beast, 291 

for causing horned animals to 
fight, 291 

for riding on a god’s bull, etc., ‘291 
for stealing a god’s bull, 291 
for stealing qiiadniped.s, *291 
for causing luirt In letting luo-e 
untamed animals 291 
for rash driving, 293 
for witchcraft, 295 
for adultery of a Kshatriva \yitli a 
Jirahman woman, 295 


Fines — 

for adultery in the liareiu, 295 
for adultery with low caste women, 

295 

for a nun tor adultery, ‘296 

for witchcraft, 296 

for unnatural sexual connection, 

296 

fur tiie king for miscarriage of 
justice, 296 

for concealing grams, 302 
Fire, precautioi: against, 182 
outbreak of, 261 
devastation due to, 101 
how to cause the burning of, uii- 
quenchably, 199 

bunimg of. in hand or mouth 
without iiijurj*, 502 
walking over fire, 503 
how to make, devoid of heat, 503 
liow to burn the body without hurt, 
503 

Ihuv to burn, in hand, 503 
how to quench, 503 
how to breathe out volumes of 
smoke and, 501 
Imrning ot. on water, 59i 
Floods. 401 

Food Stuffs, the preparation of rice, 
dour, etc. 114 
Forci*, reserved, 450 
Fording of rivers, J57, 158 
Forests, 54 

for sports, game.beasts, 65 
the superintendent of, 121 
the productise nature of, 363 
tile advantage of, 366, 375 
Forts, the construction of, 66 
Imildings in the, 60 
assignment of sites for building 
houses according to castes in 
the, 61 

gods ill the, 62 
building of, for war. 366 
that are bad. 392 
when to seek shelter in, 376 
how to capture and set tire to. 486 
Friend, defined, 322 
good, 321 
in the rear, 3*23 

Friends, undertaking praiseworthy 
work, productive work, 354 
resolute, ti*ue, temporarv, long- 
standing, 356 

pow^^l, weak, of vast population, 

of immense wealth, of vast terri- 
tory. 358 

that are friendly to both the con- 
queror and his enemy, 359 
common to all, 359 
that deserve help, 352, 388 
that do not deserve help, 388 
that arc to be put down, 388 
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Friends — i 

that are to be removed from their 
land, 

that are in troubles, 391 
G 

Gains, immedia'IL’, and distant, 359 
Gambling, 249 

good and bad consecj^uences of, 399 
prohibition ot, in cainpb, iSb 
Ganges, worship ot the, 262, 

Gases to cause death or blindness, 195- 
497 

Gems, 64 

examination of, H6 
kinds and qualities of, 89, 91 
Ghotamukha, a politician, on tl»e 
nature of a displeased king, 314 ; 
Gift of land to Brahmans and Govern- ‘ 
nient sei’vants, 52 . i 

gift, resumption of, 239 
live forms of, 42H i 

Gnomon, the use of, to measure time, | 
183 ; 

Gold, the superintendent of, in tlie ' 
goldsmiths*’ office, 100 
kinds of, 101 ' 

jewellery of, 107, lOb I 

Goldsmith, duty of the State, in the j 
high road, 106 
Goldsmiths, 254 

Gopa, the duty of a, 181 ; 

Government, departments of tbe, to be ■ 
officered by many heads, 79 
protection of all kinds of depart* I 
nieiits, 279 ' 

Government servants, examination of . 

the conduct of, 77 | 

Grains, collection of, 341 
Grammar explained brietly,82 
Greed, causes and consequences of, | 
341 I 

Guilds of workmen and merchants, 235 ■ 

H i 


Horses — 

Veterinary surgeons, 168 
treatment of the diseases of, 169 
Hospital, 61 

Hostility, wlien to declare, 330 
Hour glass to measure time, 133 
House-biiilding regulations, 211 
Houses, tenants and renters of, 212 
entrance into, by force, 292 
construction of unstable, 293 
Householder, the duty of a, 8 
Hunting, good and bad consequences 
of, 398 

Husband and wife, enmity between, 
197 

Husbands, short and long sojourn- 
ments of, and remarriage of 
women, 199 

I 

iMl-KRbONATION, 281 
Impoverishment, causes and conse- 
quences of, 341 
Tndra, w'orship of, 262 
Infantry, the superintendent of, 175 
Indaminable materials used in w ar, 187 
Inheritance, division of, 203 
time of dividing, 204 
title for, 205 
special shares of, 206 
distinction }>etween sons claiming, 
208 

Impun , 82 

Intercalary months, 134, 135 
Intimidation, 245 
Intrigue, 411 

local and foreign. 421 
to get rid of dangers, 425 
to bring round a friend, 427 
to put down traitors and enemies, 
427 

more powerful than the arrow, 453 
battle of, 463 

Invaders, just, greed> and deiuonlike. 
461 


, Invasion, the knowledge of power, place 
Harem, 44-46 time, strength and weakness, 

life ill the, 47-49 t and the time of, 411 

Harm for no profit and productive of VIrrigational works, 374 
wealth, 432 I Itihasa defined, 11 

productive of nothmg or harm, j 

432 * J 


three kinds of, 435 

Help, 83 • ! 

Hermits and hei’etics, punishment of, \ 
242 i 

Honours, bestowal of, 303, 304 I 

Horses, the superintendent of, 164 | 

the stable of, 164 

kinds of, 164 i 

measurement of, 165 ; 

rations for, 165 

training of, 168 • 


Jails; 282 
Jalutha, a king, 46 
Jamadagnya, a sage, 13 
Janamejaya, a king, 12 
Jayatsena, a king, 399 
Jewellery, inanufacure of, 10*1 
Judges, corruption of, 281, 282 
Justice, punishment for violating, ^2- 
' 296 
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KaMBHOJA, a COIIPORATION OK WAR- ; 

RIOIIS, 455 ; 

Kauinka Bharadwaja, a politician^ on : 
the nature of a displeased kiii^', [ 
311 

Karala, a king, 12 j 

Karusa, a king, 46 
Kasiraja, a king, 46 

Katyayana, a politician, on the nature 1 
of a displeased king, 314 ; 

Kaunapadanta, a politician, on the 
appointment of ministers, 15 : 

on the training of princes, 38 
on the comparative seriousness of 
the troubles due to t'niance ' 
and the army, 393 i 

on the comparative evils due to • 
gambling and addiction to j 
women, 399 i 

Kautilya on sciences, 6 | 

on severe punishment, 9 
on wealth and other pursuits of 
life, 1 1 i 

on selection of ministers, 16 
on consultation with ministers, 32 ' 
on the formation of a council, > 
33 : 

on tile training of princes, 38 i 

on the inriiction of punishments | 
proportional to guilt, 71 [ 

on embezzlement, 78 i 

on vagTancy of women, 200 ; 

on division of nihentaiice, 205 i 
on the (juestioii whether a son 
belongs to the mother or to 
the begettor, 208 i 

on false witnesses, 225 
on the necessity of paying wagea ' 
for work done, 23o 

on the proportion between crime ’ 
and its punishment, 213 
oil abettors 213 

on the justice of punishing offend- 
ers whether their offence old ' 
or new, 2-18 , 

on basing judgment on evidence, ‘ 
248 

on the infliction of 'severe punish- I 
ineiit on the vamiuished in 
gambling, 250 

on the regency of a minister. 316, | 
317 I 

on the six forms of policy, 327 ' 

on peace, 328 i 

on keeping quiet after proclaiming : 

war, 337 [ 

on marching against an enemy, i 
340 

on the selection of a friend, 356- 
358 ; 

on the army, 857 { 

on j'ains, 369 i 


Kautilya — 

on lands, 360 
on forests, 363 
oil colonizers, 365 
on countries with timid and brave 
people, 366 
on mines, 367 
on trade routes, 367 
on laud routes, 367 
on war, 377 

on peace at any cost. 377 
on peace with security, 381 
on the comparative importance of 
the king and his minister, 392 
on the comparativ'e seriousness of 
the troubles due to want of 
fliiance and forts, 393 
on the comparative seriousness of 
tlie troubles of the army and 
of an all} , 394 

on an uneducated king as contrast- 
ed with an erring king, 396 
on the difference betw'een a diseased 
king and a new king, 396 
between a weak but high-born 
king and a strong but low-born 
king, 396 

on tlie bad consequences of anger, 
397 

on tlie comparative evils of the 
abuse of language and of 
money, 398 

on • . 'V .• !'• 

on . • [ I* • . . . . o ■’ 

bling and addiction to women, 
399 

on the comparative evils of addic- 
tion to women and drinking, 
399 

on the comparative evils due to 
tire and floods, -401 
on pestilence and famine, 101 
on loss of cliiet and vulgar men, 101 
oil one’s own and an enemy’s Circle 
of States, 401 

on the comiiarative evils due to 
quarrels among people and 
among kings, 402 

on the comparative evils due to the 
king being sportive and the 
country being sportive, 402 
on the comparative evils due to a 
favourite wife and prince, 
402 

on evils due to a corporation of 
iieople and a chief, 402 
oil the comparative seriousness of 
the oppression caused by the 
Chamberlain and the Collector 
of Revenue, 40i3 

on the superintendent of the boun- 
dary and traders, -403 
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Kautilya — 

ou reclaiiuing pasture lands and 
lauds belonging' to a high-born 
person, 403 

on robbers and wild tribes, 401 
on the comparative merits of en- 
thusiasm and power, 411 
on power and intrigme, 412 
on strength, place, and time, 113 
on the necessity of marching when 
ready, 414 

on the superiority of the army ol 
Kshatriyas, 417 

ou the necessity of a weak king 
seeking protection, 461-463 
King, his duty to associate with the 
aged, 10 

how he should learn, 10, 11 
life of a saintly, 13 
bis work, 17 

his appearance wlien pleased or 
displeased, 34, 35, 311 
his duties, 42, 52 
time table of his work, 1*2, 13 
his duty towards the liarem, 11 
his personal safety, 17 
his attendants, 4b 
his duty to maintain orphans and 
the'destitute, and li is right over 
fishing, 53 

inauifestation of liis umuisciency, 
106, 486 

measures to be taken in case of bis 
sudden deatli, 315 
his qualifications acquired and 
natural, 319 

of considerable power, and of 
righteous character, 312 
stupid and wise, 361 
an aiitardhi, 371 
the attitude of a conquered, 37b 
when to run away for life, 377, 433 ] 
measures conducive to his con- 
quests, 380 
his troubles, 391 
uneducated and erring, 395 
diseased, new, weak but higli born, 
strong but low-born, 396 
virtuous, 127 

of good intentions, dis]»irited, 
greedy and powerless, 42b 
with money and army, with en- 
thusiasm, skilful in intrigue, 
411 

successful by one, two, three or four 
means, 436 

contrivance to lure him, 478 
Kingdom, consolidation of the, 315 
Kings, the character of equal, inferior 
and superior, and forms of 
agreement made by an inferior, 
332, 343 

combination of, 338 
that are fortified, 361 


Kings — 

that are extravagant, niggardly, 
attacking a friend, or an 
enemy, situated behind an 
enemy, or on his flanks, 370 
how to break a combination of, 
372 

how they are respected, 371 
with what kind of, to combine, 
375 

that are to be reinstated, 381 
tliat are enjoyable in one or many 
ways, 379 

tlie conduct of Madhyama, Neutral, 
385 

tliat are friendly and serviceable 
to the conqueror, 387 
that are given to quarrel or sports, 
402 

enticement of, by secret contri- 
vances, 17b 

Kinjalka, a politician, on the nature 
of a displeased king, 311 
Kshatriya, the duty of a, 7 
Kukura, a corporation of w'arriors, 
455 

Kuru, a corporation of warriors, 455 

L 

bABOUllEltS, 230 

liules regarding, and co-operative 
undertaking, 234 
Land, gift and confiscation of, 52 
division of, 51, 55 
for Soma plantation, 55 
rich and sterile, 3W 
small piece of, and an extensive 
piece of, 361 
(lualities of, 363 

fortified and thickly populated, 
361 

sale of, for colonization, 364 
purpose of colonization, 361 
imw to get back, sold for coloniza- 
tion, 364, 365 

with effete and brave persons, 
366 

for grazing 103 

Law, determination of forms of agree- 
ment and of legal disputes, 
187 

I Law of punishment, 9, 10 
! Learning, 11 
Legal disputes, 187 

, Lichchhivika, a corporation of war- 
riors, 455 

: Life, of a saintly king, 13 
. Liquor, the superintendent of, 117 
I manufacture and kinds of, 148- 
i 150 

. Liquor house, in the fort, 61 
Loss, consideration about, of men, 
« wealth and profit, 422 
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M 

Mauhyama king, dkkinkd, 322, 323 
alliance with a, 35-1 
how to catch hold of a, 371 
the conduct of a, 385 
how to ))ut down and make peace 
with a, 386 

Mahakachchha, a deity, 26*2 
Mallaka, a coi'iioration of warriors 155 
Mantras, the application of medicines 
and, 505 

Manufactories, 52, 55 

Manu, Vaivasvata, tlie first kin;; 

elected by people, 26 
Manu, the school of, on sciences, 6 
on the assembly of ministers, 32 
on tlie punishineut for loss of 
revenue, 71 
on false witnesses, 225 
on robbery, 243 
March, defined, 327 

when to undertake a, 330, 33-J. 338, 
133 

after procUiniin*' war or after 
making' peace, and the, of 
combined powers, 3^16 
to be mad«* with whom, 312, 313 
of coiiibiued powers, 3-14 
when to make a, against an eueniv 
349, 411, 114 

weather suitable for, 414 
of the camp, 438 
Market towns, 52 
Marriage, tlie duty of, 192 
kinds of. 192 
valid and invalid, 23o 
impersonation of a bride or a bride- 
groom in, 289, 290 

Measurement, of spnce and tim<‘ and 
tlie superintendent ot lineal 
measure, 131 

Measures, of grains and liquids, 129, 

i;io 

Medicines, the application of, and 
mantras, to the eye to see in 
dark, 505 

to remove the bad effects of poison. 
512 

to cure leprosv , 513 
to cure headache and other diseas- 
es, 513 

to revive sense and life, 513 
Merchants, in the forts, 61 
the protection of, 258 
Messenger, the duties of a, 161 
Metals, 98 
Militar}- arts, 11 
Mines, small and big, 367, 371 
Mining, 52 

the conducting of, operations and 
manufacture, 94, 98, 99 
the superintendent of ocean, 99 
a Government monopoly, 100 


' Minors, the property of, 53 
Minister, as a regent, 316 
under trouble, 391 
indispensable to the king, 
Ministers, the creation of, 14 
the qualifications of, 16 
ascertaining b\ temptations purity 
or impurity in the character 
of, 18 

the duty of, 33 
seditious, 297-301 
their work and behavior, 313 
banished, 314 

Mint, the superintendent of the, and 
his duty, 98, 107 
Mission of envoys, 34 
Mi.vtures, to cause biting madness in 
men ; to vitiate water, 199 
I to cause instantaneous death, 496 
to poison grass and water, 498 
’ to cause fever and other diseases, 
498 

' to cause deafness and blindness, 
496 

' .Mouths, names of, and intercalary, 13-1 
' Mountains, worsliip of, 262 
Movements, regulation of the, of peo* 

' pie at niglit in tlie fort, 184 

Mudraka, a coi-poratiou of warriors, 455 
Murder, causes of, and punishment 
I for, 275 

• Musicians, 49, 257 

i N 

I Xabha<.a, a king. 13 
; Nala, a king, 327 

, Nalika, a division of time, 24 minutes, 

I 133 

I Nanation. 82 
; Necklaces of pearls, 87. 88 
Negotiation, 

Neutral king, defined, 322, 323 
how to catch hold of a. 371 
' the conduct of a, 327 

how to put down a, 327 
how to make peace w'lth a, 387 
Neutrality, defined, 3*27 
, when to preseive, 330, 33-1, 336, 
337 

1 after proclaiming war or after con- 
cluding a treaty of peace, 336 

' Nuisance, 183 
' nocturnal. 185 

I Nurses, to tend the wounded in battles, 
I 443 


, Oaths, taking of. 224 
forms of, 381 

. Obstructions, local and foreign, -104 
Offence of Parokta, 189 
[ Offences, misceUaueous, 250 
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Office buildings, construction and 
kinds of, 63 

Officers, how to employ, 19 

their laxity causing loss of revenue 
to the State, 70 

confiscation of their illgotten 
wealth and their friMiuent 
transfer, 80 

Ointments, to the eye to make men and 
beasts invisible, 505 

Omnisciency, manifestation of, by 
kings, 1:18, 486 

Oppression, due to a favourite wife and 
to a prince, 402 

Organs of sense, restraint of the, 12, 
13 

Orphanage, maintained h\ the State to 
bring up orphans and train 
them for espionage, 22 

Orphans, maintenance of, hy the State, 

03 

Ores, of gold, bitumen, silver, copper, 
lead, tin, tikslina and vaikriii- 
taka, 95-97 

Ownership, 241 


PANCHAL.y, A CORPOR.ATION OP WARRI- ! 

ORS, 405 , . . , I 

Paragraphs, how to divide a book into, i 
SIS , , , ' 

Parasara, the school of, on the appoint- | 
meut of ministers, 15 | 

on councillors, 31 i 

on the training of princes, 37 j 

on the comparative gravity of the i 
troubles of people and those ; 
due to bad fortifications, .3S^ 
Parokta, the offence of, and punish- 
meut for it, 189 ■ , 

Parties, protection of, for or against 1 
one’s own cause in one’s own , 
state, 26 - » ! 

the winning over of, for or against | 
an enemy’s cause in an enemy s , 

Passports, the superintendent of, He I 

Pastes to facUitate long journeys lutli- | 
out fatigue, 504 

Pasture lands, .54 „ ^ , 

the superintendent oi. 1 1 ^ , 

destruction of, 217 j 

the advantages of, 375 | 

Peace, defined, 327 
when to keep, ^ 
who can be sued for, 3-*) 
various forms of, 334 | 

with the offer of treasury, armv, j 
territory, hostages, 335 j 

with promise to pay, 336 ■ 

with or without definite terms and | 

with renegades, 344. 346 
breaking of, and restoration of, 34b | 


Peace — 

war by adopting the double policy, 
and deception in, 349 
motive for, 352 
howto break, 353 
when it is a defeat, 355 
agreement of peace for the acquisi- 
tion of a friend or gold, 356 
for the acquisition of land, 360 
interminable agreement of, 362 
I verbal and unconcealed, 365 

I for undertaking a work, ;166 

j measares coiidiiciie to, with a 
j strong and provoked enemy, 375 

' surrender for, 377 

! the making of, and breaking of, 
381 

depended upon honesty, security 
, and oath, ,SS1 

I with princes given as liostages, .'<82 
I uheii and how to break, .382, IWil 
« ith a imidhyama king, !i86 
, with intriguers, 421 

' messenger to sue for, 461 

restoration of, in a conquered 
country, 491 
Peace and exertion, 322 
Pearls, kinds and sources of, 86 
necklaces of, 86 

People, impoverished, greedy and 
disaffected, 342 
in trouble, 397 

in high and low life and troubles 
due to them, 401 
theiiuarrel of. 402 
Persuatioii, 83 

Pestilence, bow to get rid of, 401 
Physicians, pimisliment for their care- 
lessness in treatment, 181, 2.57 
with the army in war to dress 
wounds, iiS 
Pirate ships, 157 

Pisuiia, a politician, on the appoint- 
ment of ministers, 15 
on the assembly of councillors, 32 
on the training of princes, 37 
on the nature of a displeased king, 
314 

on troubles due to forts and finance, 
393 

oil the comparative evils due to 
hunting and gambling, 398 
Pisuna's son, a politician, on the nature 
of a displeased king, 314 
Plan of writing a work, 515 
Pledges, 227 

Poisons, measures to get rid of, 45, 46 
detection of, 48 
Poisoiiei-s 266, 287 (see spies) 

Poliev, the sixfold, and determination 
of deterioration, stagnation 
and progress, 327 
Policy and impolicy, 322 
Pottery, 94 
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Powders to cause bliudness, 496 

to cause instantaneous death, 496 
to emit 502 

to enable a man to fast for a month, 

500 

to chaiifje the colour of animals, 

501 

Power, defined, 323 

recruitment of lost, 372 
Powers, the march of combined, 336 
considerations alx)ut tin* eombin- 
ation of, 339 

Preservation of food stutTs in the lt>rts, 
118 

Prices, regulation of, 269, 260 
Priests, the creation of, IG, 17 

character and qu.iliheations of, 17 
Princes, the protection and truniins of, 

37-39 

nnder restraint, 40 
treatment of, 41 
installation of, 317 
li.ii)i'’i(‘(l and oiilij^ed, 
the eM-ape of, from the custody of 
an eiH‘my, :1H4 

how to check them and kinsman 
when attempting to s(*i7.e the 
kingdom, 419 

Prisoners, liberation of. 185, 282 
Procession, royal, 50 
Pi’ofit, 68 

small and large, 852 
kinds of, receivable, repayable, 
easily acquired, productive, 
harmless, pleasing, provoking, 
422 

acquired fi'om a virtuous king, 423 
obstmetions to, 424 
Prohibition, defined, 8^1 
Progress, defined, 828, 434 
Property, of women and compensations 
for remarriage, 192-194 
entrusted to another for delivery to 
a third perst^n, 227 
borrowed and hired, 228 
Prostitutes, the superintendent of, 49, 
158 

property of, 154 
income of, 155 

training of actresses, dancers. 1.56 
Punishment, of officers, 65 

concerning the awards of, 297 
Purchase, rescission of, and sale, 237 
Puranas, 11 

Pursuits of life, the four, 14 
E 

Rainfall, kinds of 

in different countries, 143 
Raingauge, 64 

Rations for men and animals, no, 117 
Rats, w’orship of, 268 
Ravana. 12 


; Receipts of revenue, current and acci- 
I dental, 68 

. Recipients of salaries from two states. 
24 

1 Refusal, defined, 82 
I Rejection of married girls, 238 
' Request, defined, 82 
I Remarriage of men. 19.5 
' of women, 201, 202 

; Remission of taxes, 52, 216 
j Renegades, peace with, 344 
I their character and their useful- 

, ness, their treatment, 346-848 

! Reservoirs of w’ater, the construction 

: of, 53 

; the inspection of, 18.5 

j Rescission of purchase and sale, 237 
I Rescue of persons in danger, 238, 294 
I of women from danger for gratifi- 
cation, 291 

I Restraint of the organs of sense, 12, 18 
. Revenue, sources and kinds of, 65, 66 
, causes of the loss of, 70 

; from mines, a fiovernment mono- 

; P^^Jy, 100 

: benevolences, special taxes, and 

' confiscation of the property of 

the rich and the seditious, *801, 

eo6 

. Revenue-collectors, the duty of, 178 
I Revision of lessons, 11 
Rites, expiatory, to avert the evil 
i consequences of unnatural oc- 

currences, 480 
I Roads, 52 

protection of, ,54, GO 
the blocking of 217 
of traffic, 374 
Robbers, detection of, 268 
I their havock, 404 
I Robbery, 242 

in quarrels, 248 

I Rule, consequences of divided and 
foreign, 395 


S 

Sall, accounts, 181, 119 

rescission of, and purchase, 237 
retail, 228 

without ownership, 219, 2-10 
Salt, taxes on, 99 

manufacture of, adulteration 
of, illicit manufacture of, ex- 
emption to manufacture, 99 
Sankarshana, a god, 485 
Saurashtra. a coimoration of warriors, 
4r>5 

Sauvira, a king, 46 
Scavengers, 257 
Scents, 90, 91 
Sciences, the end of, 6-9 
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Secret means to injure an enemy, 495, 
512 

Sedition, how to put down, in a con- 
quered country, 491 
Serpent worship, ;!04 
Servants ot the harem, 45, 46 
power of masters over, 255 
Sexual intercourse with immature 
girls, 288 

Ships, the superintendent of, lijli 
Siege, the work of spies in a, 482 
the operation ot a, 486 
Silver, kinds and ores of, 102 
Skins, kinds of, 91, 92 
Slaves, protection ot, 53 

rules regarding, and labourers, 230 
adultery with slave women, 291 
Slaughter-house, the superintendent 
of, 161 

Sons, three kinds of, 59 

distinction between, in inherit- 
ance, 208 

Sovereign states, defined, 52!, 324 
Sovereignty, to tlie eldest and of a 
clan or corporation, 40 
consolidation of the kingdom and 
absolute, 515 
the elements of, 319 
Spies, the institute of, 20-21 

discussion about politics by, 26 
the work of, 27 
in an enemy’s country, 28, 29 
their espionage over revenue col- 
lection, 179 

their employment to detect crimi- 
nals whether in state service 
or among tiie people, 267 
to find out seditious ministers, 297 
to break peace, 383 
to put down sedition, 420 
to .sow the seeds of dissension, 4:10, 
475-477 

to encourage the army and to frigh- 
ten the enemy, 442 
10 cause dissension among a cor- 
poration of petty kings and 
warriors, 455, 456 
with weapons, fire and poison ; 
and desti'uctioii of supply, 
stores and gi'anaries by, 468 
to slay the commander-in-chief 
and incite a Circle of States, 
466 

toapper as Piregods and Naga- 
gods, 475 

to lure an enemy, 478 
to cany on intrigue, 479-481 
the work of, in a siege, 482 
Spoils of war, 339, 343, 344 
Stagnation, defined, 328, 434 
Stars, consultation of, condemned, 417 
State, defined, 319 

coueeniing peace and exertion in a. 
322 


State goldsmith, 106-111 
Stolen articles, 185, 270 
Storage of things in the fort, 62 
Store-house, 64 

the superintendent ot, 112 
Stratagem, kinds of, 84, 379 
Strategic means, the employment of , 
4:i0 

success to be obtained by the em- 
ployment of alternative, 431 
to capture a fort, 482 
I Strength, defined, 3^ 

necessary for war. 412 
' Student, the duty ot a, 8 
Study, the time of, 11 
Subsistence, concerning, to govern- 
I ment servants, 307 

Siiocessiii dangerous situations; by the 
use of strategic means, 435 
depending upon ministers, and on 
tlie king, 427 
Siidra, tlie duty of a, 7 
Superintendent of accounts. 69 
of the treasury, 86 
of mines, 94 

of metals, coins and the mint, 9b 
of ocean mines and of salt, 99 
I of gold, 100 

ot store-house, 1 12 
of commerce, 118 
i of forest produce 121 

of the armoury 121 
of weights and measures, 127 
of lineal measure, 131 
of tolls, 1;15 
I of weaving, 140 

of agricidture, 142 
; of liquor, 147 

; of slaughter house, 151 

, of prostitutes, 1.53 

! of ships, 156 

of cows, 159 
of horses, 164 
I of elephants, 169 

' of chariots and of infantry, 175 

of passports, 176 
! of pasture lands, 177 

of the city, 180 

* Surrender, when and how to make a, 
461, 466 

Suyatra, a king, 433 
Svetatara, a kind of gold, 105 


I T 

I Talajangha, a king, 12 
j Tapauiya, a kind of gold, 105, 106 
I Taxes, remission of, .52, 216, 492 
kinds of, 65 
' paid in kind, 112 

on imports and exports, 118. 119 
, on port towns, 156 

i special, to replenish the treasury. 
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Teaoher, an unknown, of the seience 

of polity, on the law of punish- , 
ment, 9 

on enibezzleinent, 78 
on vagrancy of women, 200 
on the division of inheritance, •205 
on the (luestion wlietlier a son 
belongs to tlie mother or to 
the begettor, 208 
on the wages of workmen, 2:15 
on amercements, 24:1 
on old criminal coniplaints, and 
on intlicting a light piiiiish- 
nieiit on the first eomplainant 
in gambling, 248, 2.50 
on the si.v forms of policy, :i-2i 
on peace, :1'2H 

on keeping (piiet after proclaim- 
ing war, :i:17 
on marching, :I10 
on the selection of a friend or an 
ally, :l5C-:!58 
on . t.ipding army, 857 
on gains. .159 
on lands :!00 
on forests, :iC:i 
oil colonizers, :lfi5 
on countries witii timid and brave 
people, .‘KiG 

on mines and trade routes, :1G7 
on war, 171 

on war at any cost. 177 
on peace depended upon honesty. 
:181 

on national calamities, 391 
on the evils due to an uneducated 
and an erriim king, 395 
on a diseased and a new king and 
a weak and a strong king, :1% 
on floods and fire ; pestilence and 
famine ; loss of chief and vul- 
gar men ; and troubles due to 
Circles of States. -lOl 
on ipiarrel among people and 
among kings ; a sportive king 
and sportive countrv ; a 
favourite wife and a prince; a 
corporation and a chief, 40'2 
on the chamberlain and the col- 
lector-general, 403 
on the superintendent of the boun- 
dary and traders ; and on re- 
claiming pasture lands and 
lauds of a noble man, 401 
on robbers and wild tribes, 404 
on euthnsiasni and power and 
intrigue, 411 

on stren^li, place, time, 412 
on marcbiiig against an enemy in 
troubles, 414 

on the merits of the armv of 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Yais- 
yas and Sndras. 417 


Temples, of gods in the fort, G1 

money of, and its appropriation, 
,304 

Territory, conquered, lost, recovered 
and inherited, 491-493 
Theft of (rovernment property, 279 
Tliieve.s. capture of. 117 

how to put down, in a conquered 
territory, 492 
Threat, defined, S3 
Time, clivisioiis of, 67. 1:13-135 
of .study, 11 

ot launcliing boats in rivers, 1,57 
of marching the iirmv, 412, 413 
of invasion, 414 
Time-serving, 313 
Tolls, the superiiiteudent ot, 135 
regulation td', i:iS 
Torture, to elicit coiifes.sioii, 27G 
kinds of. 278 
Touch stones, 103, 195 
Town planning in the fort, GO, 61 
Trade, regulations of, 258 
Trade routes, ;167, 3G8 
Trading house, C:J 
Traflic, 293 
Traitors, 287 

persons associated with, 426 
Transactions, valid and invalid, 187, 
188 

Travelleis, 181, 182 
Treacherous fights, 442 
Treasury, in the fort, 61 

tlie superintendent of the, 7.3. 

74 

repienislimeiit of the, 301, 
a sound, 3-20 
Treasury house, 63 
Treatise, paragi-apliical divisions 
tlns,Sl5 

Trees, cutting of, 249. 293 
Trial, 189 

to elicit confession, 276 
Troops, 175 

the array of, 447 

Troubles, due to bad forts, lack of 
finance and army, 393 
considerations about the troubles 
of the king and his kingdom, 
395 

the aggi-egate of troubles of men, 
397 

financial, 401 

due to coiporatioiis of people and 
to a leader, 402 

to the chamberlain and the 
revenue collector, 403 
to robbers and wild tribes, 404 
the group of, of the army and the 
group of, of a friend, 405 
internal and external, 418-420 
from evil spirits, 436 
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u 

Udayana, a king, 433 
Under-ground chamber, 63 
Usanas, the school of, on sciences, 6 
on the assembly of ministers, 33 
on the loss of revenue, 71 
on special shares of inheritance, 
206 

on false witnesses, 225 

on robbery, 243 

on the array of the army, 518 


Vaibantya, a king, 46 
Vaisya, the duty of a, 7 
Vanaprastha, the duty of a, 8 
Varta, agriculture, cattle breeding and 
trade, defined, 9, IJ 
Vatapi, 13 

Vatavyadhi, a politician, on the ap- 

g ointment of ministers, 15 
e training of princes, 38 
on the six-fold policy, 327 
on the army and a friend, 394 
on drinking and women, 399 
Vedas, 7, 8, 11 

Vices, triad of, and four*fold, 397 
hunting, drinking, gambling, 398 
Viduratha, a king, 46 
Villages, formation of, 51 
entrance into, 54 

settlement in, and the headman 
of, 218 

the head of, and his responsibility 
for the detection of thefts, 293 
punishment of, .or theft in their 
vicinity, 293 
Violation of justice, 292 
Visalaksha, a politician, 'on the ap- 
JV pointment of ministers, 14 
on tne assembly of councillors, 31 
on the training of princes, 37 
oUjtroubles, 3^2 

on jthe abuse of .language ^and 
money, 398 
on surrender, 461 

Vrijika, a corporation of warriors, 455 
Vrtshnis, a corporation, 13 


I Yudhishthira, a king, 399 
i Yugas_of five years, 136 


W 

i Wages, disputes about, 233 
War, defined, 827 

when to make, 338, 349-352 
evils of, 331 

when and against whom to declare 
it, 383 

Warriors, kinds of, 362 
collection of, 375 

, Washermen, rules regarding, 254 
Weath, dangerous, provocative, of 
doubtful consequences, pro- 
ductive, harmless, etc., 432, 
434 

three kinds of, 435 
' Weapons, 69, 60 
I Weavers, 254 

' Weaving, the superintendent of, 140- 
J42 

Weights, the superintendent of, and 
measures, 127 

Wells, the construction of. 62 
Wite, the duty of a, enmity between 
husband and . her transgres- 
sions, her kindness to another, 
196 

Wild tribes, 380, 404, 118 
Witchcraft, the suppression of, 266 
Witnesbfs, payment for, 190 
punishment of, 223, 224 
Women, maintenance to, 196 
cruelty to, 197 
transgressions of, 198 
vagrancy and elopement of, 199, 
200 

, remarriage of, 201 

I Work, (government, 67, 68 

of the army and of labourers with 
the army, 445 
! Workmen, quarters of, 62 
; Writer, the qualifications of a, 80 
i Writing a book, 515 
; Writing, forms of, 80 
1 Writs, Koyal, 81 
I kinds of royal, 82-85 




ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 


Rage 

Line 

Fok 

Head 

11 

2 

Vatra 

Varta 

13 

8 

as well as 

after ‘sense’ 
in 1. 9. 

14 

11 

by striking the 
hours of the 
day shadows. 

by striking 
the shadow 
(of the 
gnomon) or 
the nalika. 

15 

11 

Us 

on 

16 

3 

accordance in 

accordance 
with the 

4‘2 19 ^ 

t 20 

inches 

i inches 

62 

5 

108 

96 

127 

18 

Cabrus 

Abrus 

127 

19 

16 Mashas 

16 Suvarna- 
luashas. 

185 

13 

omit ‘of 


-tl43 

6 

caught 

he may be 
caught. 
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Hanakrit Te.it. P. H7. L. 9 . — 

Eegardinj^ the division of time mentioned here, Di- .. 
J. F. Fleet writes to suy : — 

“The passage on text p. 37 is an interesting one. The 
king is directed to divide the day-time and the night into 
eight (equal) parts ‘ by the nalikas or b>- the measure of 
the shad(^w (of a gnomon).’ The text then states the 
shadow lengths which give the eight divisions. That is all 
right for the day-time. But what about the night, when 
the gnomon gives no shadow'? Are the divisions to be 
rockoued at night by the nalika of ‘J4 minutes, which is 
refei’red to at the bottom of p. 107 ? That would be rather 
difficult, because one-eighth of the da> -time or of the night 
=90 minutes, 3if nalikas : and how are of a nalika to be 
marked b\’ the water bowl ? I am inclined t(j think that 
the niilikA of 37 has nothing to do with the nalika of 
p. 107; and that its full name is chhayA nalika, whicli 
occurs on p. 13, line 2. This period of 90 minutes is, as 
far as I know, quite an exceptional Indian division of time, 
and the more remarkable because it is not commensurable, 
without fractions, with cither the nalika as usually known 
or tlie Muhfirta." 

Though Yagnyavalkya uses the same division of time, 
Jieitlior he nor any other w riter lias distinctly mentioned 
the period of 90 minutes. 

Text p. 47, 1. 4. may also mean “ Tliose who do 
not cultivate well shall [)ay the loss.’’ 

'■ 1,. 5, may also mean “Those (the grain and other' 
hc4[) which they received) they, the cultivators should 
return at their convenience. 

P. 103, 1. 20-22. Dr. J. F. Fleet writes: “I retain 
my o[)ini(m that malammii is a corrupt reading lor i/talla- 
wid.sa, and that the passage means that wrestlers were 
hired by a month of 32 days, horse carriages bv' a month 
of 35 days and elephant -carriages by a month of 40 day?,. ’’ 
Translation p. 133. Foot note 5: This should run ; — 
Taking the ordinary dhanus of 90 angulas, one goruta 
or krosa will be equal to 90 X 1,000 X 3-^12 X3 X 4 = 2,000 
yards, and one yojana to 2,000X4 yai'ds=4'54 British 
miles, or sav 44 for general purposes : See J. B. A. S. 1912, 
J). p. 234, 237.' 
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I)K. FLEET’S NOTE. 

Measures of leuffth . 

For estiniiiting the eqiiiviileiits ot the Indian measures. 
Ave ean only proceed on the assumption that I aratni t)r 
hasta-exactly 18 inches ; that was inevitably its value very 
closely ; and the only practical course is to lake it at pre- 
‘cisely that value, h’rom this basis we arrive at — 

1 angula if inch. 

1 vitasti 1*2 angula- -1) inches. 

r aratni or hasta -2 vitiisti --‘24 angula - 18 inches. 

1 danda, dhaiius, nalika, or pauruslia 4 aratni 9(> 
angula -- G feet. 

And so on, up to — 

1 yojana of the Kautiliya or 4'54 miles. 

But, foj- all practical purposes, it is close enough to 
take 1 yojana 44 miles (instead ot using the somewhat 
inconvenient figure actually arriveri at). And, working' 
from this, we have — 

1 goruta (jr krosa 14 miles -1 mile 1 furlong. 


I 
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OPINIONS OF EMINENT ORIENTAL SCHOLARS 
ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
ARTHASASTRA. 


Mr. F. \V. Thomas, Librarian, India Office? Library, 
London, writes on (P. 466 J. R. A. S. for April 1909.) 
“ Professor Hillebrandt has recently drawn attention to the 
importance of the work named, portions of which have been 
translated by Mr. Shamasastry in the Mysore Beview, for 
1906 — 1909, and the Indian Antiquary for 1905, articles 
which have been consulted by Mr. Vincent Smith for his 
History of Ancient India (see 2nd Ed., pp. 120 n., 132 n.,).‘ 
Having been favoured by Mr. Shamasastry, through Mr 
Vincent Smith, with an opportunity of persuing the proof- 
sheets of an edition of the text, which is to appear in the 
Mysore Government Oriental Series, I can testify to the 
.great value of the work, which sheds more light upon the 
realities of ancient India, especially as concerns administra- 
tion, law, trade, war, and peace, tlian any text which we 
possess, and which will enrich our lexica with an immense 
accession of technical and other expressions belonging to all 
•departments of life.” 

In his Preface to the 2nd ed. ‘ Asoka ’, Mr. Vincent 
Smith writes ; — 

“ The description of the Maur\ a empire and adminis- 
tration in Chapter II has been revised with special regard 
to the discovery and partial publication by Mr. R. Shama- 
sastry of the ancient treatise on the art of Government, 
ascribed to Chanakya or Kautilya, the minister of Chandra- 
gupta Maurva.” 

Again in a note on page 83 of the same work, Mr. 
Vincent Smith says : — 

“ Mr. R. Shamasastry is entitled to the credit of bring- 
ing to public notice for the first time a manuscript of the 
Arthasastra and an imperfect manuscript of a commentary 
by Bhattaswaini on the same, which have been deposited by 
a Pandit in the Mysore Government Oriental Library.” 
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lu his letter dated November 23, 08 to the translator. 
Dr. J. Jolly says : — 

“ I must say that this is one of the most interesting 
and valuable Sanskrit works ever procured. As a faithful 
and life-like representation of Indian institutions and modes 
of Government, it is without a parallel. It throws a great 
deal of new light on Indian constitutional history, and on 
the development of Indian Law. You may be sincerely 
congratulated on having undertaken this important work 

and conducted it thus far ” 

Dr. L. D. Barnett, Professor of Sanskrit, University 
College, London, writes in a letter dated 7th September 
1909, addressing the translator : — 

“ The latter (the Arthasastra) is evident- 

ly a work of the highest importance for the study of Indian 
history and law, and I gladly offer my tribute of admiration 
for the industry and skill with which you have approached 
the task of translating it ” 
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